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SAPOLIO 


does If you want a velvet skin, don’t PUT ON 
preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let the 
new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 
Those who use HAND SAPOLIO need no cosmetics 
Nature, relieved, does its own work, and you will 
gain, or retain, a natural beauty that no balms or 
powders can imitate. 
HAND SAPOLIO removes dead cuticle and gives 
the skin a velvet quality. In the bath it is a 
marvelous exhilarator, making every nerve and 
muscle and vein respond. 


HAND SAPOLIO 
Is the Soap with “‘Life”’ in it. 
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See page 371 
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The Slave-Trade of To-day 


BY HENRY 


CONCLUSION—THE 


HEY stand in the Gulf of Guinea 
T —those two islands of San Thomé 
and Principe where the slaves die, 
about 150 miles from the nearest coast 
at the Gaboon River in French Congo. 
San Thomé lies just above the equator, 
Principe some eighty miles north and 
a little east of San Thomé, and a hun- 
dred and twenty miles southwest of Fer- 
nando Po. San Thomé is about eight 
times as large as Principe, and the pop- 
ulation, which may now be reckoned con- 
siderably over 40,000, is also about eight 
It is difficult to say what 
proportion of these populations are slaves. 
The official returns of 1900 put the 
population of San Thomé at 37,776, in- 
cluding 19,211 servieaes, or slaves, with 
an 1901. 
And the population of Principe was 
given as 4327, ineluding 3175. servi- 
But the prosperity of the islands 
increasing with such rapidity that 
these numbers have now been probably 
far surpassed.* 

It is cocoa that has created the pros- 
perity. In old days the islands were 
famous for their coffee, and it is still 
perhaps the best in Africa. But the 
trade in coffee sank to less than a half 
in the ten years 1891 to 1901, while in 
that time the cocoa trade increased four- 
fold—from 3597 tons to 14,914,—and 


*An English resident at San Thomé 
estimates the servicaes alone at 40,000. 


times as large. 


import of 4572 servicaes in 


caes. 


is 
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ISLANDS OF DOOM 

since 1901 the increase has been still more 
rapid. The islands possess exactly the 
kind of climate that kills men and makes 
the cocoa-tree flourish. It is, as I have 
described, a hothouse climate—burning 
heat and torrents of rain in the wet 
season, from October to April; stifling 
heat and clouds of dripping mist in the 
season that is called dry. In such an air 
and upon the fine voleanic soil the cocoa- 
plant thrives wherever it is set, and con- 
tinues to produce all the year round. 
Nearly one-third of the islands is now 
under cultivation, and the wild forest 
is constantly being cleared away. In 
consequence, the value of land has gone 
up beyond the dreams of a land-grabber’s 
avarice. Little plots that could be had 
for the asking ten years ago now fetch 
their hundreds. There is a story, per- 
haps mythical, that one of the greatest 
owners—once a clerk or earrier in San 
Thomé—has lately refused two million 
sterling for his plantations there. In 
1901 the export trade from San Thomé 
alone was valued at £764,830, having 
more than doubled in five years, and by 
this time it is certainly over £1,000,000. 
There are probably about 230 plantations 
or “rocas” San Thomé now, some 
employing as many as 1000 slaves. And 
on Prineipe there are over fifty rocas, 
with from 300 to 500 slaves working upon 
the largest. All these evidences of in- 
creasing prosperity must be very satis- 


on 
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factory to the private proprietors and 
to the shareholders in the companies 
which own a large proportion of the land. 
For the most part they live in Lisbon, 
enjoying themselves upon the product 
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the electric light, the beautiful wood- 


work in the manager’s house, the clean 
and roomy hospital with its copious sup- 
ply of drugs and anatomical curiosities 
in bottles, the isolated house for infectious 


cases. To 


outward seem- 


an 








ing, the Decree 
of 1903 for the 
regulation of 
the slave labor 
had car- 
ried out in ey- 
ery possible re- 
spect. All look- 
ed as perfect 
and legal as an 
English 
trial school. 
Then we 
down to 
exquisite 

isian 


been 


indus- 


Sat 
an 
Par- 
déjeuner 
under the bow- 
er of a droop- 
ing tree, and 
while I was 
meditating 01 
the hardships 
of African trav- 
el, a saying of 








MODEL SLAVE-QUARTERS 


of the coecoa-tree and the lives of men 
and women. 

One early morning at San Thomé I 
went out to visit a plantation which is 
rightly regarded as a kind of model—a 
show-place for the intelligent foreigner 
or for the Portuguese shareholder who 
feels qualms as he banks his dividends. 
There were four hundred slaves on the 
estate, not counting children, and 1 was 
shown their neat brick huts in rows, 
quite recently finished. I saw them 
clearing the forest for further plantation, 
clearing the ground under the cocoa- 
trees, gathering the great yellow pods, 
sorting the brown kernels, which already 
smelt like a chocolate-box, heaping them 
up to ferment, raking them out in vast 
pans to dry, working in the carpenters’ 
sheds, superintending the new machines, 
and gathering in groups for the midday 
meal. I was shown the turbine engine, 


IN SAN THOME 


another of the 
guests’ kept 
coming back to 
my mind: “The 
Portuguese are certainly doing a marvel- 
lous work for Angola and these islands. 
Call it slavery if you like. Names and 
systems don’t matter. The sum of human 
happiness is being infinitely increased.” 

The doctor had come up to pay his 
official visit to the plantation that day. 
“The death-rate on this roca,” he remark- 
ed, casually, during the meal, “is twelve 
or fourteen per cent. a year among the 
servicaes.” “And what is the chief 
cause?” IT asked. “ Anwmia,” he said. 
“That is a vague sort of thing,” I an- 
swered ; “what brings on anzemia?” “ Un- 
happiness [tristeza],” he said, frankly. 

He went on to explain that if they 
could keep a slave alive for three or four 
years from the date of landing, he gen- 
erally lived some time longer, but it was 
Very difficult to induce them to live 
through the misery and homesickness of 
the first few years. 














THE 





This cause, however, does not account 
the high mortality among the chil- 
en. On one of the largest and _ best- 
anaged plantations of San Thomé the 
:perintendent admits a children’s death- 
ite of 25 per cent., or one - quarter 

all the children, every year. Our 
test consular reports do not give a com- 
ete return of the death-rate for. San 

Thomé, but on Principe 867 slaves died 
ring 1901 (491 males and 376 females), 
hich gives a total death-rate of 20.67 
er cent. per annum. In other words, 
uu may calculate that among the slaves 
n Principe one in every five will be 
lead by the end of the year.* 

No wonder that the price of slaves is 
high, and that it is almost impossible for 
the supply from Angola to keep pace 
with the demand, though the government 
alls on its agents to drive the trade 
as hard as they can, and the agents 
lo their very utmost to encourage the 
natives to raid, kidnap, accuse of witch- 
craft, press for debts, soak in rum, and 
sell. A manager in Principe, who em- 
ploys 150 slaves on his roca, told me 
that it is impossible for him fully to 
develop the land without 200 more, but 
he simply cannot afford the £6000 needed 
for the purchase of that number. 

The common saying that if you have 
seen one plan- 
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wealth of the proprietor and the super- 
intendent’s disposition. Still there is 
a general similarity in external things 
from which one can easily build up a 
type. Let us take, for instance, a roca 
which I visited one Sunday after driving 
some six or seven miles into the interior 
from the port of San Thomé The road 
led through groves of the cocoa-tree, the 
gigantic “ cotton-tree,” breadfruit, palms, 
and many hard and useful woods which 
I did not know. For a great part of the 
distance the wild and untouched forest 
stood thick on both sides, and as we 
climbed into the mountains we looked 
down into unpenetrated glades, where 
parrots, monkeys, and civet-cats are the 
chief inhabitants. The sides of the road 
were thickly covered with moss and fern, 
and the high rocks and tree-tops were 
from time to time concealed by the soak- 
ing white mist which the people for some 
strange reason call “ fivying-fish milk.” 
High up in the hills we came to a filthy 
village, where a few slaves were drearily 
lying about, full of the deadly rum that 
hardly even cheers. A few hundred yards 
farther up was the roca which owns the 
village and runs the rum-shop there for 
the benefit of the slaves and its own 
pocket. The buildings are arranged in 
a great quadrangle, with high walls all 


“ 





tation you have 
seen all, is not 
exactly true. I 
found the plan- 
tations differed 
a good deal ac- 
cording to the 


*London’s 
death - rate in 
1903 was 15.7 
per 1000 against 
Principe’s 206.7 
per 1000. Liver- 
pool had the 
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rate of English 


20.5 per 1000, or 
almost exactly 
one-tenth of the 
death - rate 
among the ser- 
vicaes in Prin- 
cipe. The total 
death - rate for 
England and 
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Wales in 1902 
was 16.2 per 1000. 


A Mopet SLAvVE-HOSPITAL IN SAN THOME 






















































































































































































































































































































SLAVES WAITING FOR 


round and big gates that are locked at 
night. On one side stands the planter’s 
house, and attached to it are the dwell- 
ings of the overseers, or gangers, together 
with the quarters of such slaves as are 


employed for domestic purposes, whether 
On the other 
side stand the quarters of the ordinary 


as concubines or servants. 


slaves who labor on the plantation. They 
are built in long sheds, and in a few cases 
these are two stories high, but in most 
plantations only one. Some of the sheds 
are arranged like the dormitories in our 
barracks; sometimes the homes are al- 
most or entirely isolated; sometimes, as 
in this roca, they are divided by parti- 
tions, like the stalls in a stable. At one 
end of the quadrangle, besides the maga- 
zines for the working and storage of the 
cocoa, there is a huge barn, which the 
slaves use as a kitchen, each family 
making its own little fire on the ground 
and cooking its rations separately, as 
the unconquerable habit of all natives 
is. At the other end of the quadran- 
gle, sunk below the level of the fall 
of the hill, stands the hospital, with 
its male and female wards duly divided 
according to law. 


RATIONS ON SUNDAY 


The centre of the quadrangle is oc- 
cupied by great flat pans, paved with 
cement or stones, for the drying of the 
cocoa beans. Within the largest of these 
enclosures the slaves are gathered two 
or three times a week to receive their 
rations of meal and dried fish. At six 
o’clock on the afternoon of my visit they 
all assembled to the clanging of the bell, 
the grown-up slaves bringing large bun- 
dles of grass, which they had gathered 
as part of their daily task, for the mules 
and cattle. They stood round the edges 
of the square in perfect silence. In the 
centre of the square at regular intervals 
stood the whity-brown gangers, leaning 
on their long sticks or flicking their boots 
with whips. Beside them lay the large 
and savage dogs which prowl round the 
buildings at night to prevent the slaves 
escaping in the darkness. As it was 
Sunday afternoon, the slaves were called 
upon to enjoy the Sunday treat. First 
came the children one by one, and to 
each of them was given a little sup of 
wine from a pitcher. Then the square 
began slowly to move round in single 
file. Slabs of dried fish were given 
out as rations, and for the special Sun- 























SLAVES BRINGING IN 


day treat each man or woman received 
two leaves of raw tobacco from one of 
the superintendent’s mistresses, or, if 
they preferred it, one leaf of tobacco 
and a sup of wine in a mug. Nearly all 
chose the two leaves of tobacco as the 
more lasting joy. When they had re- 
ceived their dole, they passed round the 
square again in single file, till all had 
made the circuit. From first to last not 
a single word was spoken. It was more 
like a military execution than a festival. 

About once a month the slaves re- 
ceive their wages in a similar manner. 
By the Decree of 1903, the minimum 
wage for a man is fixed at 2500 reis 
(something under ten shillings) a month, 
and for a woman at 1800 reis. But, as 
a matter of fact, the planters tell me that 
the average wage is 1200 reis a month, 
or about one and twopence a week. In 
some cases the wages are higher, and 
one or two slaves were pointed out to me 
whose wages came to fifteen shillings a 
month. I am told that in the islands, 
unlike the custom on the mainland, these 
wages are really paid in cash and not 
by tokens, but the planters always add 
that as the money can only be spent in 


FODDER FOR CATTLE 


the plantation store, nearly all of it comes 
back to them in the form of profit on 
rum or cloth or food. 

According to the law, only two-fifths 
of the wages are to be paid every month, 
the remaining three-fifths going to a 
“Repatriation Fund” in San Thomé. 
In the ease of the slaves from Angola 
this is never done, and it is much to the 
credit of the Portuguese that, as there 
is no repatriation, they have dropped the 
institution of a Repatriation Fund. 
They might easily have pocketed three- 
fifths of the slaves’ wages under that 
excuse, but this advantage they have 
renounced. They never send the slaves 
home, and they do not deduct the money 
for doing it. Neither do they deduct 
a proportion of the wages which, accord- 
ing to the law, might be sent to the 
mainland for the support of a man’s 
family till the termination of his con- 
tract. They know a contract terminates 
only at death, and from this easy method 
of swindling they also abstain. It is, 
as I said, to their credit, the more be- 
-ause it is so unlike their custom. 

For some reason which I do not quite 
understand—perhaps because they come 
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under French government —the Cape 
Verde servicaes receive a higher wage 
(3000 reis for a man and 2500 for a wom- 


an); about a third is deducted every 
month for repatriation, and in many 
cases, at all events, the people are 


actually sent back. So the planters told 
me, though I have not seen them on a 
returning ship myselt. 

According to the law, the wages of all 
must be raised 10 per cent. if 
they agree to renew their contract for 
a second term of five years. With the 
best will in the world, it would be almost 
impossible to carry out this provision, 
for no slave ever does agree to renew his 
contract. His wishes in the matter are 
no more consulted than a blind horse’s 
in a coal-pit. The owner or agent of the 
plantation waits till the five years of 
about fifty of his slaves have expired. 
Then he for the Curador from 
San Thomé, and lines up the fifty in 
front of him. In the presence of two 
witnesses and his seeretary the Curador 
solemnly to the slaves that 
the term of their contract is up and 
the contract is renewed for five years 
more. The slaves are then dismissed and 
another scene in the eruel faree of con- 
tracted labor is over. One of the planters 
told me that he thought some of his 
slaves counted the years for the first five, 
but never afterward. 

Some planters do not even go through 
the form of bringing the Curador and 
the time-expired slaves face to face. 
They simply send down the papers for 
signature, and do not mention the mat- 
ter to the slaves at all. At the end of 
June, 1905, a planter told me he had sent 
down the papers in April and had not yet 
received them back. He was getting a 
little anxious. “ Of course,” he said, “ it 
makes no difference whatever to the 
slaves. They know nothing about it. 
But I like to eomply with the law.” 

In one respect, however, that well- 
intentioned citizen did not comply with 
the law at all. The law lays it down that 
every owner of fifty slaves must set up 
a hospital with separate wards for the 
This man employed nearly 200 
slaves, and had no hospital at all. The 
official docter came up and visited the 
sick in their crowded huts twice a month. 
The law lays it down that a créche 


slaves 


sends 


announces 


sexes, 
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shall be kept on each plantation for ¢} 
dren under seven, and certainly | | 
seen the little black infants herdi, 
about in the dust together among 
empty huts while their parents were 
work. Children are not allowed to 
driven to work before they are eley: 
and up to fourteen they may be compe||: 
to do only certain kinds of labor. Fr, 
fourteen to sixteen two kinds of lal 
are excluded—cutting timber and trench 
ing the coffee. After sixteen they becom 
full-grown slaves, and may be forced to 
do any kind of work. These provisio: 
are only legal, but, as I noticed before. 
the children born on a plantation, if onl) 
they can be kept alive to maturity, ought 
to make the most valuable kind of slaves. 
Their keep has cost very little, and 
otherwise they come to the planter for 
nothing, like all good gifts of God. This 
is what makes me doubt the truth of a 
story one often hears about San Thomé, 
that a woman who is found to be with 
child after landing is flogged to death 
in the presence of the others. It is not 
the cruelty that makes me question it. 
Give a lonely white man absolute au- 
thority over blacks, and there is no length 
to which his cruelty may not go. But 
the loss in cash would be too considerable. 
At landing, a woman has cost the planter 
as much as two cows, and no good busi- 
ness man would flog a cow to death be- 
cause she was in calf. 

The same considerations tend, of 
course, to prevent all violent acts of 
cruelty such as might bring death. The 
cost of slaves is so large, the demand is 
so much greater than the supply, and the 
death-rate is so terrible in any case that 
a good planter’s first thought is to do 
all he can to keep his stock of slaves 
alive. It is true that in most men pas- 
sion easily overcomes interest. For an 
outsider it is impossible to judge of such 
things. When a stranger is coming, the 
word goes round that everything must 
be made to look as smooth and pleasant 
as possible. No one ean realize the inner 
truth of the slave’s life unless he has 
lived many years’ on the plantations. 
But I am inclined to think that for busi- 
ness reasons the violent forms of cruelty 
are unlikely and uncommon. Flogging, 
however, is common if not universal, and 
so are certain forms of vice. The 


li 














nrettiest girls are chosen by the agents 
and gangers as their concubines—that 
s natural. But it was worse when a 
planter pointed me out a little boy and 
girl of about seven or eight, and boasted 
that like most 

of the children 
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escaped slaves launched it by night and 


paddled away into the darkness of the sea. 
For many days and nights they toiled, 
ignorant of all direction. They only knew 
that somewhere across the sea was their 





they were al- 
ready instruct- 
ed in acts of 
bestiality, the 
contemplation 
of which seem- 
ed to give him 
a pleasing 
amusement 
amid the bru- 
talizing tedium 
of a planter’s 
life. 

In spite of 
all precautions 
and the boast- 
ed comfort of 
their lot, some 
of the slaves 
succeed in es- 
caping. On 
San Thomé 
they generally 
take to high- 














way robbery, 
and white men 
always go arm- 
ed in consequence. The law decrees that 
a recaptured runaway is to be restored to 
his owner, and after the customary flog- 
ging he is then set to work again. Some- 
times the runaways are hunted and shot 
down. On one of the mountains of San 
Thomé, I am told, you may still see a 
heap of bones where a party of runaway 
slaves were shot, but I have not seen 
them myself. For some reason, perhaps 
because of the greater wildness of the 
island, there are many more runaways 
on Principe, small as it is. The place 
is like a magic land, the dream of some 
wild painter. Points of cliff run sheer 
up from the sea, and between them lie 
secret little bays where a boat may be 
pushed off quietly over the sand. In one 
such bay, where the dense forest comes 
right down to the beach, a long canoe 
was gradually scooped out in January 
(1905) and filled with provisions for a 
voyage. When all was ready, eighteen 


A PLANTER’S HOUSE AND BELL-TOWER 


home. But before their provisions were 
quite spent, the current and the powers 
of evil that watch over slaves bore them 
to the coast of Fernando Po. Thinking 
they had reached freedom at last, they 
crept out of the boat on to the welcome 
shore, and there the authorities seized 
upon them, and, to the endless shame of 
Spain, packed them all on a steamer and 
sent them back in a single day to the 
place from which they came. 

That is one of the things that make us 
anarchists. Probably there was hardly 
any one on Fernando Po, though it is a 
slave island itself, who would not willing- 
ly have saved those men if he had been 
left to his own instincts. But directly 
the state authority came in, their cause 
was hopeless. So it is that wherever 
you touch government you seem to touch 
the devil. 

The eighteen were taken back to 
Principe, flogged almost to death in the 
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jail, returned to their owners, and any 
of them who survive are still at work 
on the plantations, with but the memory 
of that brief happiness and overwhelming 
defeat to think upon. 

When escaping slaves have reached the 
Kameruns, the Germans resolutely refuse 
to give them back, and by that refusal they 
have done much to cover the errors and 
harshness of their own colonial system. 
What would happen now to slaves who 
reached Nigeria or the Gold Coast, one 
hardly dares to think. There was a time 
when we used to hear fine stories of slaves 
falling on the beach when they touched 
British territory and kissing the soil of 
freedom. But that was long ago, and 
since then England has grown rich and 
fallen from her high estate. Her hands 
are no longer clean, and when people 
think of Johannesburg and Queensland 
and western Australia, all she may say of 
freedom becomes an empty sound, im- 
pressing no one. 

Last April (1905) 


another of the 


planters discovered a party of eight of 
his own slaves just launching a canoe 
in hopes of escaping with better suc- 
They had crammed the canoe with 
provisions—slaughtered pigs, meal, and 


cess, 


water-casks —so many things that the 
planter told me it would certainly have 
suuk and drowned them all. To prevent 
this lamentable catastrophe he took them 
to the jail, had them flogged almost to 
death by the jailer there, and brought 
them back to the huts which they had so 
rashly attempted to leave in spite of their 
legal contract and their supposed willing- 
ness to work on the plantations. 

In the interior, the island of Principe 
rises into great peaks, not so high as the 
mountains of San Thomé, but very much 
more precipitous. There is one peak 
especially where the rock falls so sheer 
that I think it would be inaccessible to 
the best climber on that side. I have 
not discovered the exact height of the 
mountains, but I should estimate them 
as something between 4000 feet and 5000 
feet, and they, like the whole island, 
are covered with forest and _ tropical 
growth, except where the rock is too 
steep and smooth to give any hold for 
roots. But, as a rule, one sees the moun- 
tains only by glimpses, for when I have 
passed the island or landed there they 
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have always been wrapt in slowly moy 
ing mist, and I believe they are seldon 
clear of it. The mist falls in a soaking 
drizzle, and it seems to rain heavily. 
besides, almost every day, even in th 
dry 
almost 


Perhaps the moisture is 
great, for I noticed mor 
rot upon the cocoa pods here than at 
San Thomé. 

Into these dripping forests and almost 
inaccessible mountains the slaves are con 
stantly trying to escape. A planter told 
me that many of them do not realize 
what an island is. They hope to be abl 
to make their way home on foot. When 
they discover that the terrible sea foams 
all round them, they turn into the forest 
and build little huts, from which they 
are continually moving away. Here and 
there they plant little patches of maiz 
or other food with seed which they steal 
from the plantations or which is secretly 
conveyed to them by the other slaves. 
Some kind of communication is evident- 
ly kept up, for it is thought the planta- 
tion slaves always know where the run- 
aways are, and sometimes betray them. 
I saw one man who had been living 
with them in the forest himself and 
had come back with his hand cut off 
and his head split open, probably for 
treachery. We asked him the reason; 
we asked him to tell us something of the 
life out there; but at once he assumed 
the native’s impenetrable look and would 
not speak another word. 

Women as well as men escape from 
time to time and join these fine vindi- 
eators of freedom in the woods, but, 
chiefly owing to the deadly climate and 
the extreme hardship of their life, the 
people do not increase in numbers. About 
a thousand was the highest figure I heard 
given for them; about two hundred the 
lowest. The number most generally 
quoted was six hundred, but, in fact, it 
is quite impossible to count them at all, 
for they are always changing their camps 
and are rarely seen. The cotton cloths 
in which they escape go to pieces very 
soon, and they all live in entire naked- 
ness, except when the women take the 
trouble to string together a few plantain 
leaves as aprons. Among them, however, 
they have some clever craftsmen. They 
make good bows and arrows for hunting 
the civet-cats and other animals that 


season. 


too 
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form their chief food, and I have seen a 
two-handled saw made out of a common 
knife or matchet—a very ingenious piece 
of work. It was found in the hands of 
one of them who had been shot. 

For the most part they live a wander- 
ing and hard, but I hope not an entirely 
unhappy, existence in the dense forest 
around the of that precipitous 
mountain of which I spoke. Every now 
and again the Portuguese organize man- 
hunts to recapture or kill them off. 
Forming a kind of cordon, they sweep 
over parts of 
shooting all 


base 


the island, tying up or 
they may find. But the 


Portuguese are so cowardly and incapable 
in their undertakings that they are no 


for alert natives filled with the 
recklessness of despair, and the massacre 
has never yet been complete. In fact, 
the hunting parties are often broken up 
by dissensions among rival strategists, 
and sometimes they appear to degenerate 
into convivial meetings, at which drink 
is the object and murder the excuse. 
Vou. CXI1.—No. 669.—42 


match 


ON A_ PLANTATION 


Recently, however, there was a very 
successful The sportsmen had 
been led by guides to a place where the 
escaped slaves were known to be rather 
thick in the forest. They came upon 
huts evidently just abandoned. Beside 
them, hidden in the grass, they found 
an old man. “ We took him,” said the 
planter who told me the story, with all 
a sportsman’s relish, “ and we forced him 
to tell us where the At 
first we could not squeeze a word or sign 
out of him. After a long time, without 
saying anything, he lifted a hand to- 
wards the highest and there we 
saw the slaves, men and women, clinging 
like bats to the under of the 
branches. It was not long, I can tell 
you, before we brought them crashing 
down through the leaves on to the ground. 
My word, we had grand sport that day!” 

I can imagine no more noble existence 
than has fallen to those poor and naked 
blacks, who have dared all for freedom, 
and secorning the stall-fed life of slavery, 


shoot. 


others were. 


trees, 


side 
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have chosen rather to throw themselves 
upon such mercy as nature has, to wander 
together in nakedness and hunger from 
forest to forest and hut to hut, to live 
in daily apprehension of murder, to lurk 
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pole the slaves are carrying 


them on their shoulders. 


betwi 
Under the p 
a body is lashed, tightly wrapped up 
the cotton cloth that was its dress wh 
it lived. The head is covered with 


other piec 








cloth 
passes rou 
the neck 
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life’s journey in 
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average hop: 
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els over the last 
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A View IN PRINCIPE 


like apes under the high branches, and 
at last to fall to the bullets of the 
Christians, dead, but of no further serv- 
ice to the commercial gentlemen who 
bought them and lose thirty pounds by 
every death. 

Even to the slaves who remain on the 
plantations, not having the courage or 
good fortune to escape and die like wild 
beasts, death, as a rule, not much 
delayed in coming. Probably 
the first two or three years the 
strength begins to ebb away. 
With every day his work becomes feebler, 
so that at last even the ganger’s whip or 
pointed stick cannot urge him on. Then 
he is taken to the hospital and laid upon 
the boarded floer till he dies. An hour 
or so afterwards you may meet two of 
his going into the forest. 
sudden smell of car- 
bolic or other disinfectant upon the air, 
and you take another look at the long 


is 
longer 
within 


slave’s 


fellow slaves 
There is perhaps ¢ 


brief stage and 

is no more seen, 

Laws and 

count for much. A 

of much effect unless 
people has passed be 

of it, and treaties are 
binding only on those who wish to be 
bound. But still there are certain laws 
and treaties that we may for a moment 
recall: in 1830 England paid £300,000 
to the Portuguese provided they forbade 
all slave-trade —which they did and 
pocketed the money; in 1842 England 
and the United States agreed under the 
Ashburton Treaty to maintain joint 
squadrons on the west coast of Africa 
for the suppression of the slave-trade; 
in 1858 Portugal enacted a law that 
every slave belonging to a Portuguese 
subject should be free in twenty years; 
in 1885, by the Berlin General Act, 
England, the United States, and thirteen 
other powers, including 


treaties do 


law 


not 
is never 
the mind of 


yond the need 


a 


Portugal and 


Belgium, pledged themselves to suppress 
every kind of slave-trade, especially in 
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e Congo and the interior of Africa; 
, 1890, by the Brussels General Act, 
England, the United States, and fifteen 


ther powers, including Portugal and 


Belgium, pledged themselves to suppress 
every kind of slave-trade, especially in 


interior of Africa, 

erect refuge for escaped 
slaves, to hold out protection to every 
slave, to all 
slaves on the march, and to 
strict supervision at all ports so as to 
prevent the sale or shipment of slaves 


Congo and the 
cities of 


the 


fugitive stop convoys of 


exercise 


across the sea. 

If any one wanted a theme for satire, 
what more deadly theme could he find ? 

To which of the powers can appeal now 
Appeal to England is no longer 
Sinee the rejection of Ireland’s 
home-rule bill, the abandonment of the 
Armenians to massacre, and the extine- 
tion of the South-African republics, she 
ean no longer be regarded as the cham- 
vion of liberty or of justice among man- 
kind. She has flung away her only noble 
heritage. She has closed her heart of 
compassion, and for ten years past the 
oppressed have called to her in vain. A 
British cruiser, posted off the 
of Angola, with orders to arrest 
mail-boat or other ship having 
servicaes on board, would so paralyze the 
system that probably it would never re- 


be made ¢ 
possible. 


single 
coast 


every 


cover. But one might as soon expect 
Russia or Germany to do it as England 
in her recent mood. She will make 
representations, perhaps; she will remind 
Portugal of “the old altiance” and the 
friendship between the royal families; 
but she will do no more. What she says 
can have no effect; her tongue, which 
was the tongue of men, has become like 
sounding and if she spoke of 
freedom, the nations would listen with a 
polished smile. 

From her we can turn only to America. 
There the sense of freedom still seems to 
linger, and the people are still capable 
of greater actions than can ever be 
prompted by commercial interests and the 
searck for a market. America’s record 
is still clean compared to England’s, and 
her impulses to compassion and justice 
will not be checked by family affection 
for the royalties of one out of the two 
most degraded, materialized, and unintel- 
lectual little states of Europe. America 


brass; 
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may still take the part that once 
England’s by right of inheritance. 
may stand as the bulwark of freedom 
against tyranny, and of justice and 
mercy—those almost extinct qualities- 
against the restless greed and _ blood- 
thirsty pleasure - seeking of the world. 
Let America declare that her will is set 
against slavery, and at her voice the 
abominable trade in human beings be- 
tween Angola and the islands will col- 
lapse as the slave-trade to Brazil collapsed 
at the voice of England in the days of 
her greatness. 

I am aware that, as I said in my first 
letter, the whole question of slavery is 
still before us. 


was 
She 


It has reappeared under 
the more pleasing names of “ indentured 
labor,” “contract labor,” or the “ com- 
pulsory labor” which Mr. Chamberlain 
has advocated in obedience to the Johan- 
nesburg mine-owners. The whole thing 
will have to be faced anew, for the solu- 
tions of our great-grandfathers no longer 
satisfy. While slavery is lucrative, as 
it is on the islands of San Thomé and 
Principe, it will be defended by those 
who identify greatness with wealth, and 
if their own wealth is involved, their 
arguments will gain considerably in 
vigor. They will point to the necessity 
of developing rich islands where no one 
would work without compulsion. They 
will point to what they call the comfort 
and good treatment of the slaves. They 
will protect themselves behind legal 
terms. But they forget that legal terms 
make no difference to the truth of things. 
They forget that slavery is not a matter 
ef discomfort or ill treatment, but of loss 
of liberty. They forget that it might be 
better for mankind that the islands 
should go back to wilderness than that a 
single slave should toil there. I know 
the contest is still before us. It is but 
part of the great contest with capitalism, 
and in Africa it will be as long and dif- 
ficult as it was a hundred years ago in 
other regions of the world. I have but 
tried to reveal one small glimpse in a 
greater hattle-field, and to utter the cause 
of a few thousands out of the millions 
of men and women whose silence is heard 
only by God. And perhaps if the crying 
of their silence is not heard even by God, 
it will yet be heard in the souls of the 
just and the compassionate. 




















They Who Lose at Love 


BY 


courage, went out, that the recon- 

ciliation of Yusef Khouri with the 
amazing marriage might surely be ac- 
complished, . . . and returning in dread 
and bewildered haste, he came again to 
the pastry-shop of Nageeb Fiani, where 
young Salim Awad, the light of his eyes, 
still lay limp over the round table in the 
little back room, grieving that Haleema, 
Khouri’s daughter, of the tresses of night, 
the star-eyed, his well-beloved, had of a 
sudden wed Jimmie Brady, the jolly 
iruckman. The smoke hung dead and 
foul in the room; the coffee was turned 
cold in the cups, stagnant and greasy; 
the coal on the narghile was grown gray 
as death: the magie of great despair had 
in a twinkling worked the change of 
cheer to age and shabbiness and frigid 
gloom. But the laughter and soft voices 
in the outer room were all unchanged, 
still light, lifted indifferently above the 
rattle of dice and the aimless strumming 
of a canoun; and beyond was the familiar 
evening hum and clatter of New York’s 
Washington Street, children’s cries and 
the patter of feet, drifting m at the 
open deor; and from far off, as before, 
came the low, receding roar of the 
Elevated train rounding the curve to 
South Ferry. 

Khayyat smiled in compassion: being 
old, used to the healing of years, he 
smiled; and he laid a timid hand 
the head of young Salim Awad. 

“Salim, poet, the child of a poet,” he 
whispered, “ grieve no more!” 

“ My heart is a gray coal, O Khalil!” 
sighed Salim Awad. “ For a moment it 
glowed in the breath of love. It is 
turned cold and gray; it lies forsaken in 
a vast night.” 

“For a moment,” mused Khalil Khay- 
yat, sighing, but yet smiling, “it glow- 
ed in the breath of love. Ah, Salim,” 
said he, “there is yet the memory of 
that ecstasy!” 


Jas xe old Khalil Khayyat, simulating 


on 


NORMAN DUNCAN 


“ My heart is a brown leaf: it flutter: 
down the wind of despair; it is caught 
in the tempest of great woe.” 


“Tt has known the sunlight and th: 
tender breeze.” 

Salim looked up; his face was wet and 
white; his black hair, fallen in disarray 
over his forehead, was damp with th« 
sweat of grief; his eyes, soulful, glowing 
in deep shadows, he turned to some plac 
high and distant. “ My heart,” he cried, 
passionately, clasping his hands, “is a 
thing that for a moment lived, but is for- 
ever dead. It is in a grave of night and 
heaviness, O Khalil, my friend!” 

“Tt is like a seed sown,” said Khalil 
Khayyat. 

“To fail of harvest!” 

“Nay; to bloom in compassionate 
deeds. The flower of sorrow is the joy 
of the world. In the broken heart is the 
hope of the hopeless; in the agony of 
poets is their sure help. Hear me, O 
Salim Awad!” the old man continued, 
rising, lifting his lean brown hand, his 
voice clear, vibrant, possessing the qual- 
ity of prophecy. “ The broken heart is 
a seed sown by the hand of the Beneficent 
and Wise. Into the soil of life He casts 
it that there may be a garden in the 
world. With a free, glad hand He sows, 
that the perfume and color of high com- 
passion may glorify the harvest of am- 
bitious strife; and progress is the fruit 
of strife, and love the flower of compas- 
sion. Yea, O Salim, poet, the child of 
a poet, taught of a poet, which am I, 
the broken heart is a seed sown gladly, 
to flower in this beauty. Blessed,” Kha- 
lil Khayyat concluded, smiling, “ oh, 
blessed be the Breaker of Hearts!” 

“ Blessed,” asked Salim Awad, wonder- 
ing, “ be the Breaker of Hearts!” 

“Yea, O Salim,” answered Khalil 
Khayyat, speaking out of age and an- 
cient pain; “even blessed be the Breaker 
of Hearts!” 

Salim Awad turned again to the place 
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that was high and distant—beyond the 
gaudy, dirty ceiling of the little back 
room—where, it may be, the form of 
Haleema, the star-eyed, of the slender, 
yielding shape of the tamarisk, float- 
ed in a radiant cloud, compassionate 
and glorious. 

“What is my love?” 
“Is it a consuming fire? Nay,” he an- 
swered, his voice rising, warm, trem- 
ulous; “rather is it a little blaze, kindled 
brightly in the night, that it may com- 
fort my beloved. What is my love, O 
Haleema, daughter of Khouri, the star- 
eyed? Is it an arrow, shot from my bow, 
that it may tear the heart of my beloved ? 
Nay; rather is it a shield against the ar- 
rows of sorrow—my shield, the strength 
of my right arm: a refuge from the 
cruel shafts of life. What are my arms? 
Are they bars of iron to imprison my 
beloved? Nay,” cried Salim Awad, 
striking his breast; “they are but a 
resting-place. A resting-place,” he re- 
peated, throwing wide his arms, “to 
which she will not come! Oh, Haleema!” 
he moaned, flinging himself upon the 
little round table. “ Haleema! Jewel of 
all riches! Star of the night! Flower of 
the world! Haleema ... Haleema.. .” 

“Poet!” Khalil Khayyat gasped, 


he whispered. 


clutching the little round table, his eyes 


flashing. “The child of a poet, taught 
of a poet, which am I!” 

They were singing in the street— 
a riot of Irish lads, tenement born; 
tramping noisily past the door of Nageeb 
Fiani’s pastry-shop to Battery Park. 
And Khalil Khayyat sat musing deeply, 
his ears closed to the alien song, while 
distance mellowed the voices, changed 
them to a vagrant harmony, made them 
ene with the mutter of Washington 
Street: for there had come to him a 
great thought—a vision, high, glowing, 
such as only poets may know—concern- 
ing love and the infinite pain; and he 
sought to fashion the thought: which 
must be done with tender care in the 
classic language, lest it suffer in beauty, 
or effect being uttered in haste or in 
the common speech of the people. Thus 
he sat: low in his chair, his head hang- 
ing loose, his eyes jumping, his brown, 
wrinkled face fearfully working, until 
every hair of his unshaven beard stood 
restlessly on end. And Salim Awad, 
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looking up, perceived these throes: an 
thereby knew that some prophetic wor, 
was immediately to be spoken. 

“They who lose at love,” Khayya 
muttered, “must ... They who lose a 
love ae - 

“ Khalil!” 

The Language Beautiful was for onc 
perverse. The words would not come t 
Khalil Khayyat. He gasped, tapped th 
table with impatient fingers—and 
again to the task. 

= They who lose at love... 

“Khalil!” Salim Awad’s voice was 
plaintive. “What must they do, O 
Khalil,” he implored, “ who lose at love? 
Tell me, Khalil! What musi they do?” 

“They who lose at love . . . They who 
lose at love must . . . They who lose at 
love must ... seek .. .” 

“Speak, O Khalil, concerning those 
wretched ones! And they must seek ?” 

Khayyat laughed softly. He sat back 
in the chair—proudly squared his shoul- 
ders. “And now I know!” he eried, in 
triumph. He cleared his throat. “ They 
who lose at love,” he declaimed, “ must 
seek ...” He paused abruptly. There 
had been a warning in the young lover’s 
eyes: after all, in exceptional cases, po- 
etry might not wisely be practised. 

“Come, Khalil!” Salim Awad purred. 
“They who lose at love? What is left 
for them to do?” 

“Nay,” answered Khalil Khayyat, 
looking away, much embarrassed. “I 
will not tell you.” 

Salim caught the old man’s wrist. 
“What is the quest?” he cried, hoarsely, 
bending close. 

“T may not tell.” 

Salim’s fingers tightened; his teeth 
came together with a snap; his face 
flushed—a quick flood of red, hot blood. 

“What is the quest?” he demanded. 

“T dare not tell.” 

“The quest ?” 

“T will not tell!” 

Nor would Khalil Khayyat tell Salim 
Awad what “nust be sought by such as 
lose at love; but he. called to Nageeb 
Fiani, the greatest player in all the world, 
to bring the violin, that Salim might 
hear the music of love and be comforted. 
And in the little back room of the pastry- 
shop near the Battery, while the trucks 
rattled over the cobblestones and the 


bent 


” 
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os of the Irish troubled the soft spring 
t, Nageeb Fiani played the Song 
Love to Lali, which the blind prince 
made, long, long ago, before he died 
love: and in the sigh and wail and 
ssionate complaint of that dead woe 
despair of Salim Awad found voice 
d spent itself; and he looked up, and 
zing deep into the dull old eyes of 
Khalil Khayyat, new light in his own, 
» smiled. 
“Yet, O Khalil,” he whispered, “ will 
I go upon that quest!” 


Now. Salim Awad went north to the 
hitter ecoasts—to the shore of rock and 
gray sea—there to carry a pack from 
harbor to harbor of a barren land, ever 
seeking in trade to ease the sorrows of 
love. Neither sea nor land — neither 
naked headland nor the unfeeling white 
expanse—neither sunlit wind nor the 
sleety gale in the night—helped him to 
forgetfulness. But, as all the miserable 
know, the love of children is a vast de- 
light: and the children of that place are 
blue-eyed and hungry; and it is permitted 
ihe stranger to love them. ... On he 
went, from Lobster Tickle to Snook’s 
Arm, from Dead Man’s Cove to Right- 
eous Harbor, trading laces and trinkets 
for salt fish; and on he went, san- 
guine, light of heart, blindly seeking 
that which the losers at love must seek; 
for Khalil Khayyat had told him that 
the mysterious Thing was to be found in 
that place. 


With a jolly wind abeam—a snoring 
breeze from the southwest—the tight lit- 
tle Bully Boy, fore-and-after, thirty tons, 
Skipper Josiah Top, was footing it 
through the moonlight from Tutt’s 
Tickle to the Labrador: bound down 
north for the first fishing of that year. 
She was tearing through the sea—eagerly 
nosing the slow, black waves; and they 
heartily slapped her bows, broke, ran 
hissing down the rail, lay boiling ix the 
broad, white wake, stretching far into 
the luminous mist astern. Salim Awad, 
the peddler, picked up at Bread-and- 
Water Harbor, leaned upon the rail— 
staring into the mist: wherein, for him, 
were melancholy visions of the star-eyed 
maid of Washington Street. . . . At mid- 
night the wind veered to the east—a 


swift, ominous change,—and rose to 
the pitch of half a gale, blowing cold 
and capriciously. It brought fog from 
the distant open; the night turned 
clammy and thick; the Bully Boy 
found herself in a mess of dirty wea- 
ther. Near dawn, being then close in- 
shore, off the Seven Dogs, which growl- 
ed to leeward, she ran into the ice—the 
first of the spring floes: a field of pans, 
slowly drifting up the land. And when 
the air was gray she struck on the 
Devil’s Finger, ripped her keel out, and 
filled like a sieve; and she sank in sixty 
seconds, as men say,—every strand and 
splinter of her... . 

But first she spilled her crew upon 
the ice... . 


The men had leaped to port and star- 
board, fore and aft, in unthinking ter- 
ror, each desperately concerned with his 
own life; they were now distributed upon 
the four pans which had been within 
leaping distance when the Bully Boy set- 
tled: white rafts, floating on a _ black, 
slow-heaving sea; lying in a circle of 
murky fog; creeping shoreward with the 
wind. If the wind held—and it was 
a true, freshening wind,—they would 
be blown upon the coast rocks, within 
a measurable time, and might walk 
ashore; if it veered, the ice would 
drift to sea, where, ultimately, in the 
uttermost agony of cold and _ hunger, 
every man would yield his life. The 
plight was manifest, familiar to them, 
every one; but they were wise in weather 
lore: they had faith in the consistency 
of the wind that blew; and, in the re- 
action from bestial terror, they bandied 
primitive jokes from pan to pan—save 
the skipper, who had lost all that he had, 
and was helplessly downeast: caring not 
a whit whether he lived or died; for 
he had loved his schooner, the work of 
his hands, his heart’s child, better than 
his life. 

It chanced thet Salim Awad, who 
loved the star-eyeld daughter of Khouri, 
and in this land sought to ease the sorrow 
of his passion—it chanced that this 
Salim was alene with Tommy Hand, the 
cook’s young son,—a tender lad, now upon 
his first voyage to the Labrador. And 
the boy began to whimper. 

“Dad,” he called to his father, dis- 
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late, “I wisht—I wisht—I was 
«’ you—on your pan.” 
cook came to the edge of the ice. 
s you, lad?” he asked, softly. 
s you wisht you was along o’ me, 
my? Ah, but,” he said, scratching 
beard, bewildered, “ you isn’t.” 
[he space of black water between was 
rt. but infinitely capacious; it was 
len and eold—intent upon its own 
etchedness: indifferent to the hu- 
in pain on either side. The child 
red at the water, nostrils lifting, 
nds clenched, body quivering: thus as 
f at bay in the presence of an implacable 
ror. He turned to the open sea, vast, 
ay, heartless: a bitter waste—might 

d immensity appalling. Wistfully 
then to the land, upon which the scat- 

red pack was advancing, moving in 

sorder, gathering as it went: bold, 
black coast, naked, uninhabited—but yet 

ire refuge: being greater than the sea, 

hich it held confined; solid ground, un- 
moved by the wind, which it flung con- 
temptuously to the sky. And from the 
land to his father’s large, kind face. 

“No, b’y,” the cook repeated, “you 
sn’t. You sees, Tommy lad,” he added, 
brightening, as with a new idea, “ you 
isn’t along o’ me.” 

Tommy rubbed his eyes, which were 
now wet. “I wisht,” he sobbed, his under 
lip writhing, “ I was—along o’ you!” 

“T isn’t able t? swim t’ you, Tommy,” 
said the cook; “an’, ah, Tommy!” he 
went on, reproachfully, wagging his head, 
“vou isn’t able t’ swim t’ me. I tol’ you, 
Tommy—when I went down the Labra- 
dor las’ year—I fol’ you t’ Yarn t’ swim. 
I tol’ you, Tommy—don’t you mind the 
time ?—when you was goin’ over the side 
o th’ ol? Gabriel’s: Trumpet, an’ I had 
my head out o’ the galley, an’ ’twas a 
fair wind from the sou’east, an’ they was 
weighin’ anchor up for’ard—don’t you 
mind the day, lad?@—I tol’ you, Tommy, 

um must Parn t? swim afore another 
season. Now, see what’s come t’ you!” 
still reproachfully, but with deepening 
tenderness. “ An’ all along o’ not mind- 
in’ your dad! ‘ Now,’ says you, ‘I wisht 
('d been a good lad an’ minded my dad.’ 
Ah, Tommy—shame! I’m _ thinkin’ 
you'll mind your dad after this.” 

Tommy began to bawl. 

“Never you care, Tommy,” said the 
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cook. “The wind’s blowin’ we ashore. 
You an’ me ’Il be saved.” 

“T wants t’ be along o’ you!” the boy 
sobbed. 

“Ah, Tommy! Yow isn’t alone. You 
got the Jew.” 

“But I wants you!” 

“You'll take care o’ Tommy, won’t 
you, Joe?” 

Salim Awad smiled. He softly patted 
Tommy Hand’s broad young shoulder. 
“T weel have,” said he, slowly, desperately 
struggling with the language, “look out 
for heem. I am not can,” he added, with 
a little laugh, “do ver’ well.” 

“Oh,” said the cook, patronizingly, 
“you’re able for it, Joe.” 

“T am can try eet,” Salim answered, 
courteously bowing, much delighted. 
“Much ’bliged.” 

Meantime Tommy had, of quick im- 
pulse, stripped off his jacket and boots. 
He made a ball of the jacket and tossed 
it to his father. 

“What you about, Tommy?” the cook 
demanded. “Is you goin’ t’ swim ?”’ 

Tommy answered with the boots; 
whereupon he ran up and down the edge 
of the pan, and, at last, slipped like a 
reluctant dog into the water, where he 
made a frothy, ineffectual commotion; aft- 
er which he sank. When he came to the 
surface, Salim Awad hauled him inboard. 

“You isn’t goin’ t’ try again, is you, 
Tommy ?” the cook asked. 

“ No, zur.” 

Salim Awad began to breathe again; 
his eyes, too, returned to their normal 
size, their usual place. 

“No,” the cook observed. “’Tis wise 
not to. You isn’t able for it, lad. Now, 
you sees what comes o’ not mindin’ 
your dad.” 

The jacket and boots were tossed back. 
Tommy resumed the jacket. 

“Tommy,” said the cook, severely, 
“isn’t you got no more sense ’n that?” 

“Please, zur,” Tommy whispered, “I 
forgot.” 

“Oh, did you! Did you forget? Pm 
thinkin’, Tommy, I hasn’t been bringin’ 
of you up very well.” 

Tommy stripped himself to his rosy 
skin. He wrung the water out of his 
soggy garments and with difficulty got 
into them again. 

“You better be jumpin’ about a bit by 
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times,” the cook advised, “or you'll be 
cotchin’ cold. An’ your mamma wouldn’t 
like that,” he coneluded, “if she ever 
come t’ hear on it.” 

“ Ay, zur, please, zur,” said the boy. 

They waited in dull patience for the 
wind to blow the floe against the coast.... 


It began to snow—a thick fall, by and 
by: the flakes fine and dry as dust. A 
woally curtain shut coast and far-off sea 
from view. The wind, rising still, was 
charged with stinging frost. It veered; 
but it blew sufficiently true to the favor- 
able direction: the ice still made ponder- 
ously for the shore, reeling in the swell. 

The great pan bearing Salim Awad 
and Tommy Hand lagged; it was soon 
left behind: to leeward the figures of the 
skipper, the cook, the first hand, and the 
crew turned to shadows—dissolved in the 
cloud of snow. The cook’s young son 
and the lovelorn peddler from Washing- 
ton Street alone peopled a world of ice 
and water, all black and white: heaving, 
confined. They huddled, cowering from 
the wind, waiting — helpless, patient: 
themselves detached from the world of ice 
and water, which clamored round about, 
unrecognized. The spirit of each re- 
turned: the one to the Cedars of Lebanon, 
the other to Lobster Cove; and in each 
place there was a mother. In plights like 
this the hearts of men and children turn 
to distant mothers; for in all the world 
there is no rest serene—no rest remem- 
bered—like the first rest the spirits of 
men know. . 


When dusk began to dye the circum- 
ambient cloud, the pan of ice was close 
inshore; the shape of the cliffs—a loom- 
ing shadow—was vague in the snow be- 
yond. There was no longer any roar of 
surf; the first of the floe, now against 
the coast, had smothered the break- 
ers. A voice, coming faintly into the 
wind, apprised Tommy Hand that his 
father was ashore. . . . But the pan still 
moved sluggishly. 

Tommy Hand shivered. 

“ Ah, Tom-ee!” Salim Awad said, anx- 
iously. “Run! Jump! You-weel have 
—what say?—cotch seek. Ay — cotch 
thee seek. Eh? R-r-run, Tom-ee!” 

“Ay, ay,” Tommy Hand answered. 
“T’ll be jumpin’ about a bit, ’'m think- 
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in’, t’ keep warm—as me father bid 
me do.” 

“ Queek!” cried Salim, laughing. 

“Ay,” Tommy muttered; “as 
father bid me do.” 

“Jump, Tom-ee!” Salim clapped his 
hands. “Hi, hi! Dance, Tom-ee!” 

In the beginning Tommy was deliber- 
ate and ponderous; but as his limbs wer 
suppled—and when his blood ran warm 

again—the dance quickened; for Salim 
Awad clapped strangely inspiring en- 
couragement, and with droning “ la, la!” 
and sharp “hi, hi!” excited the boy 
mad leaps—and madder still. “La, la!” 
and “ Hi, hi!” There was a mystery in 
it. Tommy leaped high and fast. “ La, 
la!” and “ Hi, hi!” In response to th 
strange Eastern song the fisher-boy’s 
grotesque dance went on. 
then the appalling catastrophe: the pan 
of rotten, brittle salt-water ice cracked 
under the lad; and it fell in two parts, 
which, in the heave of the sea, at onc 
drifted wide of each other. The one part 
was heavy, commodious; the other a mere 
unstable fragment of what the whole had 
been: and it was upon the fragment that 
Salim Awad and Tommy Hand wer 
left. Instinctively they sprawled on th: 
ice, which was now overweighted—un- 
balanced. Their faces were close; and 
as they lay rigid—while the ice wavered 
and the water covered it—they looked 
into each other’s eyes. ... There was 
not room for both. 

“Tom-ee,” Salim Awad gasped, his 
breath indrawn, quivering, “I am—mus’ 
—go!” 

The boy stretched out his hand—an 
instinetive movement, the impulse of a 
brave and generous heart—to stop the 
sacrifice. 

“Hush!” Salim Awad whispered, hur- 
riedly, lifting a finger to command peace. 
“T am—for one queek time — have 
theenk. Hush, Tom-ee!” 

Tommy Hand was silent. .. . 


me 


Came 


And Salim Awad heard again the clat- 
ter and evening mutter of Washington 
Street, children’s cries and the patter of 
feet, drifting in from the soft spring 
night,—heard again the rattle of dice 
in the outer room, and the aimless strum- 
ming of the canoun,—heard again the 
voice of Khalil Khayyat, lifted concern- 
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such as lose at love. And Salim 
Awad, staring into a place that was high 
| distant, beyond the gaudy, dirty 
ling of the little back room of Nageeb 
Fiani’s pastry-shop near the Battery, 
again the form of Haleema, Khouri’s 
r-evyed daughter, floating in a cloud, 
mpassionate and glorious. “‘ The sun 
t sets,’ ” he thought, in the high words 
Antar, spoken of Abla, his beloved, 
daughter of Malik, when his heart 
vas sore, “turns toward her and says, 
“Parkness obseures the land, do thou 
rise in my absence.” The brilliant 
moon ealls out to her, “ Come forth, for 
thy face is like me, when I am in all my 
glory.” The tamarisk-trees complain of 
her in the morn and in the eve, and say, 
“ Away, thou waning beauty, thou form 
f the laurel!” She turns away abashed, 
ind throws aside her veil, and the roses 
are scattered from her soft, fresh cheeks. 
Graceful is every limb; slender her waist; 
love-beaming are her glances; waving is 
form. The lustre of day sparkles 
from her forehead, and by the dark 
shades of her curling ringlets night it- 
elf is driven away!’” ... They who 
lose at love? Upon what quest must 
the wretched ones go? And Khalil 
Khayyat had said that the Thing was 
to be found in this place. Sa- 
lim Awad’s lips trembled: because of 
loneliness of this death—and be- 
cause of the desert, gloomy and infinite, 
lying beyond. ... 


ne r 


the 


“Tom-ee,” Salim Awad repeated, smi- 
ling now, “I am—mus’—go. Goo’-by, 
Tom-ee!” 

“No, no!” 

In this hoarse, gasping protest Salim 
Awad perceived rare sweetness. He 
smiled again—delight, approval. “ Ver’ 
much ’bliged,” he said, politely. Then 
he rolled off into the water. 


One night in winter the wind, driving 
up from the Battery, whipped a gray, 
soggy snow past the door of Nageeb 
Yiani’s pastry-shop in Washington Street. 
The shop was a cozy shelter from the 
weather; and in the outer room, now 
crowded with early idlers, they were 
preaching revolution and the shedding 
of blood—boastful voices, raised to the 
falsetto of shallow passion. Khalil Khay- 
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yat, knowing well that the throne of 
Abdul-Hamid would not tremble to the 
talk of Washington Street, sat unheed- 
ing in the little back room; and the coal 
on the narghile was glowing red, and the 
coffee was steaming on the round table, 
and a cloud of fragrant smoke was in 
the air, . . . and in the big, black book, 
lying open before the poet, were to be 
found, as always, the thoughts of Abo 
Elola Elmoarri. 

Tanous, the newsboy—the son of 
Yusef, the father of Samara, by many 
called Abosamara—threw Kawkab El- 
horriah on the cook’s counter. 

“ News of death!” cried he, as he hur- 
ried importantly on. “ Kawkab! News 
of death!” 

The words caught the ear of Khalil 
Khayyat. “ News of death?’ mused he. 
“Tt is a massacre in Armenia.” He 
turned again, with a hopeless sigh, to 
the big black book. 

“ News of death!” cried Nageeb Fiani, 
in the outer room. “ What is this?” 

The death of Salim Awad: being com- 
municated, as the editor made known, by 
one who knew, and had so informed an 
important person at St. Johns, who had 
despatched the news south from that far 
place to Washington Street. ... And 
when Nageeb Fiani had learned the man- 
ner of the death of Salim Awad, he made 
haste to Khalil Khayyat, holding Kaw- 
kab Ethorriah open in his hand. 

“There is news of death, O Khalil!” 
said he. 

“Ah,” Khayyat answered, with his 
long finger marking the place in the big 
black book, “there has been a massacre 
in Armenia. God will yet punish the 
Murderer.” 

“ No, Khalil.” 

Khayyat looked up in alarm. “ The 
Turks have not shed blood in Beirut?” 

“ No, Khalil.” 

“Not so? Ah, then the mother of 
Shishim has been cast into prison be- 
cause of the sedition uttered by her son 
in this place; and she has there died.” 

“ No, Khalil.” 

“ Nageeb,” Khayyvat demanded, quietly, 
“ of whom is this sad news spoken ?” 

“ The news is from the north.” 

Khayyat closed the book. He sipped 
his coffee, touched the coal on the 
narghile and puffed it to a glow, con- 
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templated the gaudy wall-paper, watched 
a spider pursue a patient course toward 
the ceiling; at last opened the big black 
book and began to turn the leaves with 
aimless, nervous fingers. Nageeb stood 
waiting for the poet to speak; and in 
the doorway, beyond, the people from the 
outer room had gathered, waiting also for 
words to fall from the lips of this man; 
for the moment was great, and the poet 
was great. 

“ Salim 
“is dead.” 

“Salim is dead. 
one might live.” 

“That a little one might live?” 

“Even so, Khalil,—that a child might 
have life.” 

Khayyat smiled. “ The quest is ended,” 
he said. “It is well that Salim is dead.” 

It is well? The people marvelled that 
Khalil Khayyat should have spoken 
these cruel words. It is well? And 
Khalil Khayyat had said so? 

“That Salim should die in the cold 
water?” Nageeb Fiani protested. 

“That Salim should die—the 
that he did. It is well.” 


Awad,” Khayyat muttered, 


He died that a little 


death 
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The word was soon to be spoken: out o/ 
the mind and heart of Khalil Khayyat, +), 
poet, great wisdom would appear. Ther, 
was a crowding at the door: the peop 
pressed closer that no shade of meaning 
might be lost; the dark faces turned yet 
more eager; the silence deepened, unti! 
the muffled rattle of trucks, lumber- 
ing through the snowy night, and 
roar of the Elevated train were plai: 
to be heard. What would the po 
say? What word of eternal truth would 
he speak ? 

“Tt is well?” Nageeb Fiani whispere. 

“Tt is well.” 

The time was not yet come. The pe 
ple still crowded, still shuffled — stil! 
breathed. The poet waited, having the 
patience of poets. 

“Tell us, O Khalil!” Nageeb Fian 
implored. 

“They who lose at love,” said Khali! 
Khayyat, fingering the leaves of the big 
black book, “must patiently seek son. 
high death.” 

Then the people knew, beyond perad- 
venture, that Khalil Khayyat was in- 
deed a great poet. 


The Masterpiece 


BY GRACE NORTON 


EAR in, year out, he wrought, 


Arduous, of himself taught: 


From far and near, from deep and high, 


He learning got. 


Each work in prayer he brought; 


“Lord, let my work lack nought!” 


Still lore and toil, desire and sigh 


Availéd not. 


One day in play he wrought 
A little thing unthought. 
Lo, ’neath his hand did beauty lie! 


It came unsought. 
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The Awakening 


A NOVEL 
BY MARGARET DELAND 


CHAPTER V 


O that’s the youngster we’re going 

S to adopt, is it?’ Mr. Pryor said; 

then he looked at Helena through 

‘s curling brown lashes with open amuse- 

ent. Her eyes were full of tears. 

“Tt has been—so long,” she said faintly. 

“T’ve been very busy,” he explained. 

She nodded and smiled. “ Anyhow, 

u are here now! But, oh, Maggie has 

sore throat. I don’t know what we’re 
going to have for dinner. Oh, how glad 
| am you are here!” Her face was glow- 
ng, but her chin trembled. 

“ Why, this is very flattering, I’m sure; 
I thought you were so taken up with 
vour orphan that you wouldn’t care 
whether I came or not.” 

“You know that isn’t true,” she said, 
gayly, brushing her cheek against his 
arm; “ but isn’t he a dear little fellow /— 
though [’m sorry his hair isn’t curly.” 
[Then her face changed. “ What did he 
mean about Alice being nineteen ?” 

“Oh, Alice? Why, he asked me in the 
stage if I had any children, and I put 
Alice’s age as a sum in mental arith- 
metic for him. And he asked me if my 
name was Goliath.” 

But she had forgotten David. “ Lloyd! 
To think you are here—” 

“Yes; I’m here; and a hamper is here, 
too. I hope the stage will bring it up 
pretty soon. I don’t believe I could stand 
an Old Chester bill of fare. It’s queer 
about women; they don’t care what they 
eat. I don’t believe you’ve got anything 
but bread and jam and tea on hand?” 

“T care a great deal!’ she assured 
him laughing, and then looked worried. 
“Yes, I really have been living on bread 
and jam.” She was hanging on his arm, 
and once she kissed his hand. “ Will 
you go up-stairs? And I'll see what we 
can do about food. That dreadful Mag- 
gie! She’s sick in bed.” 


Mr. Pryor looked annoyed. “ Can’t™ 
she get us something to eat? Ask her, 
Nelly; I don’t believe it will hurt her. 
Here; give her that—” and he took a 
crumpled bill out of his waistcoat pocket. 

She did not take the money, but her 
eyes shone. “ You are the most generous 
being!” she said. Then, sobering, she 
thought of Maggie’s throat—hesitated-- 
and Maggie was lost. For when she 
opened the woman’s door, and in her 
sweet appealing voice declared that Mr. 
Pryor had come unexpectedly, and was 
so hungry—what should they do!— 
Maggie, who adored her, insisted upon 
going down to the kitchen. 

“Qh, Maggie, you oughtn’t to! I 
oughtn’t to let you. Maggie, look here: 
you will be careful, won’t you?” 

“ Now, you go right along back to your 
brother,” the woman commanded smiling. 
“Tm goin’ to get into my clothes; ’twon’t 
do me a bit of harm.” 

And Helena, protesting and joyous, 
fled to her room and to her mirror. She 
flung off her cambric morning dress, and 
ran to hunt in her wardrobe for some- 
thing pretty. With girlish hurry, she 
pulled her hair down, braided it afresh 
and fastened the burnished plats around 
her head like a wreath; then she brushed 
the soft locks in the nape of her neck 
about her finger, and let them fall into 
loose curls. She dressed with breath- 
less haste, and when she finished, stood 
for a minute, her lip between her teeth, 
staring at herself in the glass. And as 
she stared her face fell; for as the color 
and sparkle faded a little, care suddenly 
looked out of the leaf-brown eyes—care 
and something like fright. But in- 
stantly drawing in her breath, she flung 
her head up as one who prepares for 
battle. When she went down-stairs and 
found Mr. Pryor waiting for her in 
the parlor, the sparkle had all come back. 
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She had put on a striped silk dress, faint 
rose and green, made very full in the 
skirt; her flat lace collar was fastened 
by a little old pin—an oval of pearls 
holding a strand of hair like floss-silk. 

“Why, Nelly,” her visitor said, “ you 
look younger every time I see you!” 

She swept him a great courtesy, making 
her dress balloon out about her; then she 
clasped her hands at her throat, her chin 
resting on the fluff of her white under- 
sleeves, and looked up at him with a 
delighted laugh. “ We are not very old, 
either of us; I am thirty-three and you 
are only forty-six—I call that young! 
Oh, Llceyd, I was so low-spirited this 
morning; and now—you are here!” She 
pirouetted about the room in a burst 
of gayety. 

As he watched her through half-shut 
eyes, the bored good humor in his face 
sharpened into something keener; he 
caught her hand as she whirled past, 
drawing her close to him with a mur- 
mured caress. She, pausing in her joy, 
looked at him with sudden intentness. 

“Have you heard anything of— 
Frederick?” 

At which he let her go again and an- 
swered curtly, “ No; nothing. Perfectly 


well, the last I heard; in Paris, and enjoy- 
ing himself in his own peculiar fashion.” 

She drew in her breath and turned 
her face away; they were both silent. 
Then she said dully, that she never heard 


any news. “Mr. Raynor sends me my 
accounts every three months, but he never 
says anything about—Frederick.” 

“T suppose there isn’t anything to say. 
Look here, Nelly, hasn’t that stage-driver 
brought the hamper yet? When are we 
going to have something to eat?” 

“ Oh, pretty soon,” she said impatiently. 

They were standing at one of the long 
windows in the parlor; through the tilted 
slats of the Venetian blinds the April 
sunshine fell in pale bars across her hair 
and dress, across the old Turkey carpet 
on the floor, across the high white wain- 
scoting and half-way up the landscape- 
papered walls. The room was full of 
cheerful dignity; the heavy, old-fashioned 
furniture of the Stuffed Animal House 
was unchanged, even the pictures hang- 
ing rather near the ceiling had not been 
removed—steel-engravings of Landseer’s 
dogs, and old and very good colored prints 
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of Audubon’s birds. The mantelpiece 
black marble veined with yellow was sup- 
ported by fluted columns; on it were two 
blown-glass vases of decaleomanie decors 
tion, then two gilt lustres with prisms. 
then two hand-screens of woolwork, an, 
in the middle an ormolu clock— [)), 
igenia in Aulis”—under a glass shade. 
In the recess at one side of the fi: 

place was a tall bookease with close 
doors, but a claw-foot sofa stood 
out from the wall at an angle that pr 

vented any access to the books. “| 
can’t read Stuffed Animal books,” He! 
ena had long ago confided to Lio; 

Pryor. “The British Olassies, if you 
please! and Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, anid 
The Lady of the Manor.” So Mr. Pryo: 
made a point of providing her with ligh: 
literature. He pulled a _ paper-covered 
volume out of his pocket now, and handed 
it to her. 

“ Not improving, Nelly, I assure you; 
and there is a box of candy in tli 
hamper.” 

She thanked him, but put the book 
down. “Talk to me, Lloyd! Tell me 
everything. How are you? How is 
Alice? Are you very busy with politics 
and things? Talk to me!” 

“Well,” he said, “where am I to be- 
gin? Yes; I’m very well. And very 
busy. And unusually poor. Isn’t that 
interesting ?”’ 

“Oh, Lloyd! Are you in earnest? 
Lloyd, you know I have a lot of money, 
and of course, if you want it, it is yours!” 

He smiled through his curling lashes. 
“Tt isn’t as bad as that. It is only that 
I have shouldered the debts of the old 
Pryor-Barr Co., Limited—you know my 
grandfather organized it, and my father 
was president of it, and I served my 
prenticeship to business in it.” 

“But I thought,” she said puzzled, 
“you went out of it long ago, before— 
before—” 

“The flood? Yes, my dear, I did. 
I’ve only been a silent partner for years 
—and that in a very small way. But I 
regret to say that the young asses who 
have been running it have got into 
trouble. And they propose going into 
bankruptcy, confound them! It is very 
annoying,” Lloyd Pryor ended calmly. 

“But I don’t understand,” she said; 
“what have you to do with it?” 
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“Well, I’ve got to turn to, and pay 
their damned debts.” 
“Pay their debts! 
e law make you?” 
“The law?’ he said, looking at her 
ith eold eyes. “I suppose you mean 
Statute Law? No, my dear, it doesn’t.” 
“Then I can’t understand it!” she de- 
lared laughing. 

“Tt’s nothing very abstruse. I can’t 
ive stockholders who trusted our old 
cheated by a couple of cousins 
I’ve assumed the liabilities; 


But why? Does 


nrm 

f mine. 
that’s all.” 

“But you don’t have to, by law?’ she 
persisted, still bewildered. 

“My dear Nelly, I don’t do things 
ecause of the law,” he said dryly. 
“ But never mind; it is going to give me 
something to do. Tell me about yourself. 
How are you?” 

“T’m—pretty lonely, Lloyd,” she said. 

And he answered sympathetically, that 
he had been afraid of that. “ You are 
too much by yourself. Of course it’s 
lonely for you. I am very much pleased 
with this idea of the little boy.” 

She shook her head. “I can’t take 
him. 

“Why not?” he protésted, and broke 
off. “Nelly, look! You are going to 
have company.” 

He had caught sight of some one fum- 
bling with the latch of the green gate 
in the hedge. Helena opened her lips 
in consternation. 

“* Lloyd! It’s old Mr. Benjamin 
Wright. He lives in that big house with 
white columns, on the top of the hill. 
Do you suppose he has come to call?” 

“Tell your woman to say you are out.” 

But she shook her head, annoyed and 
helpless. “Don’t you see how tired he 
is?--poor old man! Of course he must 
come in. Go and help him, Lloyd.” She 
put her hands on his arm. “ Please!” 
she said. 

“No, thank you; I have no desire to 
help old gentlemen.” And as she left him 
and ran impetuously to open the door 
herself, he called after her, “ Nelly, don’t 
have dinner held back!” 

Mr. Benjamin Wright stood, panting, 
at the foot of the porch steps; he could 
hardly lift his head to look up at the 
figure in the doorway. “ You— Mrs. 
Richie?” he gasped. 
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“Yes, sir,” she said. “May I help 
you? These steps are so steep.” 

“No,” he snarled. “Do you think I’m 
so decrepit that I have to have a female 
help me up-stairs?” Then he began toil- 
ing up the steps. “ My name is Wright. 
You know my grandson? Sam? Great 
fool! I’ve come to call on you.” On the 
porch he drew a long breath, pulled off 
his mangy old beaver hat, and, with a 
very courtly bow, held out his hand. 


“ Madam, permit me to pay my respects 
I am your neighbor. 
your only neighbor; without me, 


to you. In fact, 


‘Montium domina ut fores 

silvarumque virentium 

saltuumque reconditorum 

amniumque sonantum.’ 
Understand that? No? Good. 
like learned females.” 

She took his hand in a bewildered way, 
glancing back over her shoulder at Mr. 
Pryor, uncertain what. she ought to do. 
Mr. Wright decided for her. 

“T know this house,” he said, pushing 
past her into the dusky hall; “ friend 
of mine used to live here. Ho! This 
is the parlor. Well; who’s this?” He 
stood, chewing orange-skin and _ blink- 
ing up at Lloyd Pryor, who came for- 
ward reluctantly. 

“ My name is Pryor, sir. 

“Oh! Yes. J know. 
lady’s brother. Here! 
out for me.” 

And Mr. Lloyd Pryor found himself 
bringing a chair forward and taking the 
hat and stick from the trembling old 
hand. Helena had gone quickly into 
the dining-room, and came back with 
a decanter and glass or a little tray. 
She gave a distressed glance at her 
other guest as though to say, “I can’t 
help it!” 

Benjamin Wright’s old head in its 
brown wig was still shaking with fatigue, 
but under the prickle of white on his 
shaven jowl the purplish color came back 
ir. mottled streaks. He sipped the sherry 
bteathlessly, the glass trembling in his 
veined and shrunken hand. “ Well,” he 
demanded, “how do you two like this 
God-forsaken place?” _ 

Mr. Pryor, looking over their visitor’s 
head at Helena, shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tt is very nice,” she said vaguely. 


I don’t 


1—” 
I know. The 
Push that chair 
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“ Well,” he said—“ sit down; sit down, 
good people. I'll take some more sherry. 
My grandson,” he went on, as Helena 
filled his glass, “is always talking about 
you, madam. He’s a great jackass. I’m 
afraid he bothers you with his calls?” 

“ Oh, not at all,” Helena said nervous- 
ly. She sat down on the other side of 
the big rosewood centre-table, glancing 
with worried eyes at Lloyd Pryor. 

“Move that lamp contraption,” com- 
manded Mr. Wright. “I like to see 
my hostess!” 

And Helena pushed the astral lamp 
from the centre of the table so that his 
view was unobstructed. 

“Ts he a nuisance with his talk about 
his drama?’ Mr. Wright said, looking 
across at her with a glimmer of eagerness 
in his melancholy eyes. 

“ Why, no indeed.” 

“Do you think it’s so very bad, con- 
sidering ?” 

“Tt is not bad at all,” said Mrs. Richie. 

His face lighted like a child’s. “ Young 
fool! As if he could write a drama! 
Well, madam, I came to ask you to do 
me the honor of taking supper with me 
to-morrow night, and then of listening to 
this wonderful production. Of course, 
sir, I include you. My nigger will pro- 
vide you with a fairly good bottle. Then 
this grandson of mine will read his truck 
aloud. But we will fortify ourselves 
with supper first.” 

His childlike pride in planning this 
distressing festivity was so ludicrous that 
Lloyd Pryor’s disgust changed into in- 
voluntary mirth. But Helena was plain- 
ly nervous. “Thank you; you are very 
kind; but I am afraid I must say no.” 

Lloyd Pryor was silently retreating 
towards the dining-room. As for the 
visitor, he only had eyes for the mistress 
of the house. 

“Why should you say no?” 

She tried to answer lightly. 
like to be quiet.” 

“ Quiet?” cried Benjamin Wright, rap- 
ping the table with hia wine-glass. At 
your age? Nonsense!” He paused, 
cleared his throat, and then sonorously: 


“Oh, I 


“*Can you endure the livery of a nun, 
For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d, 
To live a barren sister all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruit- 
less moon?’ 


Give me some more sherry. Of course 
you must come. No use being shy 
pretty creatur’ like’ you! And you ¢ai\J 
you liked the play,” he added with chi! 
like reproach. 

Helena, glad to change the subject, 
made haste to reassure him. “TI do. 
do!” she said, and for a few minute: 
she kept the old face beaming with her 
praise of Sam and his work. Unlik. 
his grandson, Mr. Wright was not crit 
ical of her criticism. Nothing she could 
say seemed to him excessive. He contr: 
dicted every statement, but he believe. 
it implicitly. Then with a sigh of satis 
faction, he returned to his invitation. 
Helena shook her head decidedly. 

“No; thank you very much. Mr. 
Pryor couldn’t possibly come. He is on], 
here over Sunday, and—” She looke:| 
towards the dining-room for protection, 
but the door had been gently closed. 

“Hey?” Benjamin Wright said blank- 
ly. “ Well, I won’t insist; I won’t in- 
sist. We'll wait till he goes. Come 
Monday night.” 

“Qh,” she said, her voice fluttering, 
“T am sorry but I really can’t.” 

“ Why can’t you?” he insisted. “Come, 
tell the truth! (The advantage of tell- 
ing the truth, young lady, is that nei- 
ther God nor the devil can contradict 
you!”) He laughed, eying her with high 
good humor. 

“Oh, it’s merely—” 
he looked affronted. 

“What! Some femule airs about com- 
ing to an unmarried man’s house?” Her 
involuntary mirth disarmed him. “ No? 
Well, I’m glad you’ve got some sense. 
Then you’ll come?’ 

“Tf I went to your house, it would 
seem unfriendly not to go to other 
houses.” 

“Why shouldn’t you go to other 
houses? Done anything you’re ashamed 
of?” He laughed uproariously at his 
own wit. “Come now; don’t be finikin 
and ladylike!” 

“T don’t make visits,” she explained, 
the color rising angrily in her cheeks. 

“ Gad-a-mercy! Why not?” he inter- 
rupted. “Do you think you’re too good 
for us here in Old Chester?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wright!” 

“Or perhaps Old Chester is too good 
for you?” 


she hesitated, and 
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HE PUT HIS FACE CLOSE TO HERS, AND STARED INTO HER EYES 
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His face had softened wonderfully; 
was looking at her with the same 
vzical delight with which he would 
k at one of his canaries when he 
ight it, and held it struggling in his 
id. “Are we too good for you?” he 
red, “ too—” 
[le stopped abruptly, his laugh break- 
y off in the middle. Then his mouth 
slowly open in blank amazement; 
leaned forward in his chair and stared 

t her without a word. 

“JT don’t eare for society,” she said in 

frightened way, and rose as if to bring 
he visit to an end. 

But Benjamin Wright sat still, slowly 

dding his head. “ You don’t care for 
society? I wonder why ?”’ 

“Oh, because I am—a very quiet per- 

1,” she stammered. 

The dining-room door opened and 
Sarah came in, looked about, found the 

canter, and withdrew. 

“Where is—that gentleman?” the old 
man demanded. 

“Mr. Pryor went in to dinner,” she 
said faintly. “ Please excuse him; he 
was tired.” 

The silence that fell between them was 
like a blow. . . . Mr. Wright pulled him- 
self to his feet, and with one veined and 
trembling hand on the table felt his way 
‘round until he stood directly in front 
of her; he put his face close to hers and 
stared into her eyes, his lower lip opening 
and closing in silence. Then, without 
speaking, he began to feel about on the 
table for his hat and stick. 

“T will bid you good day,” he said. 

Without another word he went shuf- 
fling into the dark hall. At the front 
loor he turned and looked back at her; 
then, slowly, shook his head. 


? 


CHAPTER VI 


OOR Maggie paid for her good na- 
ture. On Sunday morning she was 
so decidedly worse that William King, 
» the disgust of his Martha, was sum- 
moned from his breakfast-table. 
“Women who can’t look after a simple 
ore throat without bothering their doc- 
tors, are pretty inefficient creatures,” she 
said eoldly. 
William thought of women who were 
so efficient that they did not hesitate to 
Vou. CXIL.—No. 669.—44 
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advise their doctors; but he only agreed 
with proper seriousness to Martha’s 
declaration that it was too bad, for he 
would be late for church—* unless you 
hurry, William!” she called after him. 

Perhaps he hurried when he was with 
Maggie, but certainly he displayed no 
haste when giving his directions to Mrs. 
Richie, nor even later when just as he 
was about to drive off, Mr. Pryor hailed 
him from the garden. 

“ How’s your patient, doctor?” 

“Pretty sick. She didn’t obey your 
sister’s orders and keep in bed yesterday. 
So, of course, she’s worse to-day.” 

Mr. Pryor leaned a comfortable elbow 
on the green gate. “ That’s a nice pros- 
pect! What am I going to have to eat?” 
he said good-humoredly. 

Yet behind the good humor there was 
annoyance. It came into William King’s 
mind that this fellow would not spare 
his sister his irritation, and with a sud- 
den impulse of concern for her, he said, 
“Well now, look here; why don’t you 
and Mrs. Richie come in this evening 
and take tea with us? I don’t know 
what you'll get, but come and take 
pot-luck ?” 

“Thank -you,” Lloyd Pryor said, 
“ but—” 

“Oh, come now,” interrupted the 
doctor, gathering up his reins; “you 
good people are not neighborly enough. 
We'll expect you both at six.” 

“You are very kind, but I think—” 

But William would not listen. He 
was in great spirits. “It will be pot- 
luck, and my wife will be delighted—” 
then, his voice dragged—“I hope you'll 
come,” he said uncertainly. 

Mr. Pryor began to protest, but end- 
ed with a laugh. “ Well, we'll come! 
Thank you very much.” 

“That’s good,” the doctor said, a little 
less cordially. Indeed, as he drove away 
he looked distinctly less cordial, and once 
he sighed. . . . Now, how should he put 
it? “Oh, Martha, by the way, Mr. Pryor 
and his sister will drop in to tea to-night. 
I suggested it, and—” No, that would 
not do. . . . “ Martha, it occurred to me 
it would be neighborly—” No. “Con- 
found it,” William King muttered to 
himself, “ what did I do it for, anyhow? 
‘ Martha, my dear, I know-you like to do 
a kindness, so I asked Mrs. Richie and 
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her brother’”—that was better. 3ut 
William drew a long breath, and set his 
lips as a man may who is about to face 
the domestic cannon’s mouth. 

After he had driven on, screwing up 
his courage, it appeared that Mr. Pryor 
also had a cannon to face. 

Helena Richie came out into the gar- 
den, and found him sitting on a bench 
built round a great silver poplar. Her 
face was worried. “I ought not to have 
made poor Maggie get up yesterday,” she 
said; “but I was so distressed not to 
have a good dinner for you.” 

“Well, at least you need have no 
anxieties about supper; we’ve had an 
invitation.” 

“An invitation! 
Well, that’s very 
of course—” 

“T told him we would come.” 

“You told him we would come!” 

“T ecouldn’t help it, Nelly. People 
who invite you face to face are perfect 
nuisances. But, really, it’s no great mat- 
ter—for once. And I knew it would be 
a convenience for you. Besides, I wanted 
a good supper.” 

“Well, we must make some excuse.” 


From Dr. 


nice in him. 


King? 
Bat, 


“There isn’t any excuse to make. I 


tried to find one and couldn’t. We've 
got to go.” 

“7 sha’n’t go.” 

He looked at her from under his heavy 
eyelids; then blew two -smoke , wreaths 
slowly. “ You’re a queer creature.” 

She turned on him hotly. “Queer? 
Because I won’t go out to supper with 
you? I’d be queer if I did! I’m en- 
tirely satisfied with myself, Lloyd; I 
consider that I have a perfect right to 
be happy in my own way. You know I 
don’t care a copper for what you cail mo- 
rality! it’s just cowardly conventionality. 
But I won’t go out to supper with you.” 

“ Please don’t let us have a tirade,” he 
said. “I thought it would be more con- 
venient for you. That’s always the way 
with your sex, Helena—you do a thing to 
help them out, and they burst into tears.” 

“ T haven’t burst into tears,” she said 
sullenly, “but I won’t go.” 

“Don’t be a fool. I wouldn’t make a 
practice of accepting their invitations; 
but for once, what does it matter?” 

“Can’t you understand?” she said 
passionately; “they are kind to me!” 
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She turned and ran back into thy 
garden, leaving him to call after her. 
“ Well, you’ve got to go to-night, becaus: 
I’ve accepted.” 

“T won’t go to-night!” she flung back. 
her voice breaking. 

Lloyd Pryor shook his head. “ And 
she wonders I don’t come oftener,” | 
said to himself. 

So the sleepy Sunday morning passe. 
Mr. Pryor roamed about the garden. 
looking furtively over his shoulder now 
and then—but Helena had disappeared 
“Sulking in her room, I suppose,” } 
thought. 

He had come at some inconvenience, t 
spend Sunday and talk over this project 
of the child; “ for I’d like to see her hap 
pier,” he told himself; and now, instead 
of sitting down, sensibly, to discuss 
things, she flared out over this invitatio 
to supper. Her intensity fatigued him. 
“T must be getting old,” he ruminated, 
“and Helena will always be the age sh: 
was ten years ago. Ten? It’s thirteen! 
How time flies; she was twenty. How i: 
terested I was in Frederick’s health i: 
those days!” 

He stretched himself out on the bench 
under the poplar, and lit another cigar. 
“If I’m willing to go, why is she so exer- 
cised? Women are all alike — except 
Alice.” He smiled as he thought of his 
girl, and instantly the hardness in his 
face lifted, as a cloud shadow lifts and 
leaves sunshine behind it. Then some 
obscure sense of fitness made him pul! 
himself together, and put his mind on 
affairs that had nothing in common wit! 
Helena; affairs in which he could in- 
clude his girl without offending his taste. 

After a while he got up and wandered 
about between the borders, where thx 
clean bitter seent of daffodils mingled 
with the box. Once he stood still, look- 
ing down over the orchard on the hill- 
side below him, at the bright sheen of 
the river edged with leafless maples; on 
its farther side were the meadows, and 
then the hills, smoky in their warm 
haze. Over all was the pale April sky, 
with skeins of gray cloud in the west. 
He wondered what Alice was doing 
at this moment, and looked at his watch. 
She must be just coming back from 
church. When he was at home Mr. 
Pryor went to church himself, and watch- 
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| her saying her little prayers. This 
imption of the Pryor-Barr liabil- 

es would be a serious check to the 
rtune he was building up for her; 
set his jaw angrily at the thought, 

of course it couldn’t be helped. 
furthermore, Alice took great pride in 

e almost quixotic sense of honor that 

prompted the step; a pride which 
ve him a secret satisfaction, quite 
tuous and childlike and entirely out of 
eping with certain other character- 
sties, also secret. 

[Thinking of his girl, and smiling to 

mself, he lounged aimlessly about the 

irden: then it occurred to him to go into 

e stable and look at Helena’s pony. Aft- 

- that he strolled over to the carriage- 

use, where were stored a number of 

ses containing stuffed creatures—birds 
nd chipmunks and small furry things. 
Some larger animals were slung up 
nder the beams of the loft to get them 
ut of the way; there was a bear in one 

rner, and a great crocodile, and a 
hark—possessions of the previous owner 

the Stuffed Animal House, stored 
re by her executor, pending the final 
settlement of the estate. 

Lloyd Pryor stood at the doorway 

king in. Through a grimed and cob- 
vebbed window at the farther end of 

room the light filtered down among 
the still figures; there was the smell of 
lead fur and feathers, and of some acrid 
preservative. One box had been broken 

n moving it from the house, and a beaver 
had slipped from his carefully bitten 
ranch, and lay on the dusty boards— 

burst of cotton pushing through the 
plitting seam along his belly. Lloyd 
Pryor thrust it into its case with his 

ck and started as he did so. Some- 
ing moved, back in the dusk. 

“Tt’s I, Lloyd,” Helena Richie said. 

“You? My dear Nelly! Why are you 
sitting in this gloomy place?” 

She smiled faintly, but her face was 
weary with tears. “ Oh, I just—carne in 
ere,” she said vaguely. 

She had said to herself when, angry 
ind wounded, she left him in the gar- 
len, that if she went back to ithe 
house, he would find her. So she had 
come here to the dust and silence of 
the ecarriage-house, and sitting down 
n one of the cases had hidden her 
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face in her hands. Little by little 
anger ebbed. Just misery remained. 
But still she sat there, looking absently 
at these dead creatures about her, or at 
a thin line of sunshine falling through 
a heart-shaped opening in a shutter, and 
moving noiselessly across the floor. A 
mote dipped into this stream of light, 
zigzagged through it, then sank into 
the darkness. She followed it with dull 
eyes, thinking, if she thought at all, 
that she wished she did not have to sit 
opposite Lloyd at dinner. But, of 
course she would have to; the servants 
would think it strange if she did not 
come to table with him. Suddenly the 
finger of sunshine vanished, and all the 
motes were gone. Raising her head with 
a long sigh she saw him in the doorway, 
his tall figure black against the smiling 
spring landscape outside. Her heart 
came up into her throat with a rush of 
affection. He was looking for her! 

He put his arm around her with care- 
less friendliness, and helped her to her 
feet. “What a place this will be for 
your boy to play. He can be cast away 
on a desert island and surrounded by 
wild animals every day in the week.” 
His voice was so kind that the anger of 
two hours ago seemed impossible—a mis- 
take, a misunderstanding! She tried in 
a bewildered way to get back to it in her 
own mind; but he was so matter-of-fact 
about the stuffed animals and the little 
boy and the desert island, that she could 
only say vaguely, “ Yes, it would be nice; 
but of course I’m not going to take him.” 

“Well now, that’s just what I want 
to talk to you about,” he said, watch- 
ing her through his long, curling eye- 
lashes. “That’s why I came down to 
Old Chester—” 

“Oh, is it?” 

He checked an impatient exclamation, 
and then went on: “ When I got your 
letter about this boy, I was really de- 
lighted.—Let’s go out into the sunshine; 
the smell of this place is very disagree- 
able. I think you’d find the child com- 
pany—I really hope you will take him.” 
His voice was sincere and she softened. 

“Tt’s kind of you, Lloyd, to urge it. 
But no; it won’t do.” | 

“My dear, of course it will do! 
You'll give him a good home, and—” 

“No, no, I can’t; you know I can’t.” 
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“My dear Nelly! What possible harm 
could you do the child?” ‘ 

She drew away from him sharply. “J 
do him any harm! I! Oh—you would- 
n’t have said such a thing, once!” She 
put the back of her hand against her lips, 
and Lloyd Pryor studiously looked in 
another direction. 

“What have I said? 
wouldn’t do him any harm! Is there 
anything unkind in that? Look here, 
Nell, you really mustn’t be so unreason- 
able. There is nothing a man hates so 
much as a fool. I am merely urging 
something for your pleasure. He would 
be company for you; I thought him 
quite an attractive youngster.” 

“ And you wouldn’t have me sd much 
on your mind? You wouldn’t feel you 
had to come and see me so often!” 

“ Well, if you want to put it that way,” 
he said coldly. “I’m a very busy man. 
I can’t get off whenever I feel like it.” 

“And you ean’t leave your beloved 
Alice.” 

He shot a blue gleam at her from 
under his heavy eyelids. “No; I can’t.” 


That you 


She quivered. But he went on quiet- 
ly; “I know you’re lonely, Helena, and 
as I can’t come and see you quite so often 


as I used to, I want you to take this little 
fellow, simply to amuse you.” 

She walked beside him silently. When 
they-reached the bench under the poplar, 
she sat looking into the April distance 
without speaking She was saying to 
herself, miserably, that she didn’t want 
the child; she didn’t want to lessen any 
sense of obligation that brought him to 
her;—and yet, she did not want him to 
come from a sense of obligation! 

“You would get great fun out of him, 
Nelly,” he insisted. . 

And looking up, she saw the kind- 
ness of his face and yielded. “ Well, 
perhaps I will; that is, if Dr. Lavendar 
will let me have him. I’m afraid of Dr. 
Lavendar somehow.” 

“Goed!” he said heartily; “that’s a 
real weight off my mind.” 

Her lip eurled again, but she said 
nothing. Lloyd Pryor yawned; then he 
asked her whether she meant to buy 
the house ? 

“T don’t know; sometimes I think 
there is less seclusion in the country 
than there is in town.” She drew down 
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a twig, and began to pull at the buds 
with aimless fingers. “I might like to 
come to Philadelphia and live near you, 
you know,” she said. The sudden malic: 
in her eyes was answered by the shock in 
his; his voice was different when he spoke, 
though his words were commonplace. 

“Tt’s a pleasant enough house.” 

Then he looked at his watch, opening 
the case under the shelter of his hand— 
but she saw the photograph in the lid. 

“Ts that a good picture of Alice?” she 
said with an effort. 

“Yes,” he answered, hastily snapping 
the lid shut. “Helena, what are we 
going to have for dinner?” 

“Oh, nothing very much, I’m afraid,” 
she told him ruefully. Then rising, she 
held out her hand. “Come! We musin’t 
quarrel again. I don’t know why w 
always squabble!” 

“T’m sure I don’t want to,” he said 
“Nelly, you are prettier every time | 
see you.” He put a finger under one of 
the curls in the nape of her neck, and 
she looked up at him, her lip trembling. 

“And you do love me?” 

“Of course I do!” he declared, slip- 
ping his arm around her waist. And 
they walked thus between the box bor- 
ders, back to the house. 


CHAPTER VII 


UT she would not go to the Kings’ 
to tea. 

“No,” she said, her eyes crinkling 
with fun; “I’m not going; but you’ve 
got to; you promised! And remember, | 
have ‘a very severe headache.’ ” 

“Why did I say yes to that con- 
founded doctor?’ Lloyd Pryor grum- 
bled. “I'd like to wring your cook’s 
neck, Nelly!” 

“You'll have a good supper,” she con- 
soled him, “and that’s what you want. 
They say Mrs. King is a great house- 
keeper. And besides, if you stayed at 
home you would probably have to enter 
tain Mr. Sam Wright.” 

“Tl be darned if I would,” he as- 
sured her amiably, and started off. 

He had the good supper, although 
when the doctor broke to his wife that 
company was coming, Mrs. King had 
protested that there was nothing in the 
house to eat. 
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“Just give them what we were going 

have ourselves.” 

“Now, William! I must say flatly 

| frankly, that considering—” 

“There’s the office bell,” murmured 
the doctor, sidling away and hearing the 
reproachful voice lessening in the dis- 
tance—*“ how hard I—nothing fit—” 

The office door closed; the worst was 
ver. There would be a good supper— 
Villiam had no misgivings on that 
oint. Mrs. Richie would talk to him, 

nd he would tease her and make her 

iwh, and laugh himself. The doctor 
lid not laugh very much in his own 
ise; domestic virtue does not neces- 
rily add to the gayety of life. During 
afternoon Willy tried on three dif- 
erent neckties, and twice put cologne on 
handkerchief. Then appeared Mr. 
or to say that Mrs. Richie had 
of her headaches! He was so sor- 
but Mrs. King knew what a bad 
eadache was? 

“Indeed I do,” Martha said, “ only too 
well. But J can’t give way to them. 
That’s what it is to be a doctor’s wife; 
the patients get all the prescriptions,” 
Martha said, and William observed out 
of the corner of his eye, that she was 
smiling! Well, well; evidently Mrs. 
Richie’s defection did not trouble her; 
the doctor was glad of that. “But I 
didn’t bargain on_ entertaining the 
brother,” he said to himself crossly; and 
after the manner of husbands, he left 
the entertaining to Martha. 

Martha, however, did her duty. She 
thought Mr. Pryor a very agreeable 
gentleman; “far more agreeable than his 
sister,” she told William afterwards. “TI 
don’t know why,” said Martha, “but I 
sort of distrust that woman. But the 
brother is all right; you can see that— 
and a very intelligent man, too. We dis- 
cussed a good many points, and I found 
we agreed perfectly.” 

Mr. Pryor also had an opinion on that 
supper-table talk. He said to himself 
grimly, that WNelly’s bread and jam 
would have been better. But probably 
bread and jam, followed by young Sam 
Wright, would have seemed less desir- 
able than Mrs. King’s excellent supper. 

It was about seven when the boy ap- 
peared at the Stuffed Animal House. 
Had Mr. Pryor been at home, Helena 


would, no doubt, have found some way 
of dismissing him; as it was, she let him 
stay. He was bareheaded; he had seen 
a bird flapping painfully about in the 
road, and catching it in gentle hands had 
discovered that its wing was broken, so 
put it tenderly in his cap and brought 
it to Mrs. Richie’s door. 

“Poor little thing!” she cried, when 
he showed it to her. “I wish Mr. Pryor 
would come back; he would tell us what 
to do for it.” 

“Oh, is he here?” Sam asked blankly. 

“Well, not at this moment. He has 
gone to take tea at Dr. King’s.” 

Sam’s face lightened with relief. 

“You mustn’t tell anybody you saw 
me this evening,” she charged him 
gayly. “I didn’t go to Mrs. King’s be- 
cause—I had such a very bad headache!” 

“Is it better?” he asked, so anxiously 
that she blushed. 

“Oh, yes, yes. But before tea I— 
didn’t want to go.” 

“T’m glad you didn’t,” he said, and 
forgot her in caring for the bird. He 
ordered a box and some cotton batting— 
“and give me your handkerchief.” As 
he spoke, he took it from her surprised 
hand and tore it into strips; then, lift- 
ing the broken wing with exquisite 
gentleness, he bound it into place. She 
looked at the bandages ruefully, but Sam 
was perfectly matter-of-course. “It 
would have been better without lace,” he 
said; “but it will do. Will you look at 
him sometimes? Just your touch will 
eure him, I think.” 

Mrs. Richie laughed. 

“Well, you can laugh, but it’s true. 
When I am near you I have no pain 
and no worry; nothing but happiness.” 
He sat down beside her on the old claw- 
footed sofa near the fire, for it was cool 
enough these spring evenings to have a 
little fire. He leaned forward, resting his 
chin on his fist, and staring into the blaze. 
Once he put his hand out and touched her 
dress softly, and smiled to himself. Then 
abruptly, he came out of his reverie, and 
faced her excitedly. 

“Why! I forgot what I came to tell 
you about—something extraordinary has 
happened.” 

“Oh, what?’ she demanded, with a 
sweet eagerness that was as young as 
his own. 
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“You could never guess,” he assured 
her. “To-night, at supper, grandfather 
suddenly told me that he wanted me 
to go and travel for a while—go away 
from Old Chester. I was perfectly 
amazed. ‘Go hunt up a publisher for 
your truck,’ he said. He always calls the 
drama my ‘truck,’” Sam said snicker- 
ing; “ but the main thing, evidently, was 
to have me get away from home. To 
improve my mind, I suppose. He said 
all gentlemen ought to travel. I told 


him I hadn’t any money, and he said he’d 
He said, ‘anything to 
Tt wasn’t very flattering, 


give me some. 
get you away.’ 
was it?” 

Helena’s face flashed into suspicion. 
“Why did-he want you to go?” she asked 
coldly. There was an alarmed alertness 
in her voice that made the boy look at her. 

“He said he wanted me to ‘be able 
to know cakes and ale when I saw 
them,’” Sam quoted. “Isn’t that just 
like grandfather!” 

“Know cakes and ale!” she stam- 
mered, and then looked at him furtively. 
She took one of the little hand-sereens 
from the mantel, and held it so that he 
could not see her face. For a minute the 
pleasant firelit silence fell between them. 

“Oh, listen,” Sam said in a whisper; 
“do you hear the sap singing in the 
log?” He bent forward with parted lips, 
intent upon the exquisite sound—a dream 
of summer leaves rustling and blowing 
in the wind. He turned his limpid brown 
eyes to hers to feel her pleasure. 

“T think,” Mrs. Richie said with an 
effort that made her voice hard, “that it 
would be an excellent thing for you to 
go away.” 

“ And leave you?” 

“Please don’t talk that way. 
grandfather is quite right.” 

The boy smiled. “I suppose you really 
ean’t understand? It’s part of your love- 
liness that you can’t. If you could, you 
would know that I can’t go away. I told 
him I was much obliged, but I couldn’t 
leave Old Chester.” 

“ Oh—please! you mustn’t be foolish. 
T don’t like you when you are foolish, 
Sam. Will you please remember how 
much older I am than you? Let’s talk 
of something else. Let’s talk about the 
little boy who is coming to visit me— 
his name is David.” 


Your 
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“T would rather talk about you, and 
what you mean to me—beauty and poetry 
and good—” 

“Don’t!” she said sharply. 

“ Beauty and poetry and goodness 

“T’m not beautiful, and I’m n 
poetical.” 

“And so I worship you,” the young 
man went on in a low happy voice. 

“Do please be quiet! I 
worshipped.” 

“T don’t see how you are going 
help it,” he said calmly. “ Mrs. Ric! 
T’ve got my skiff—it came yesterd 
Will you go out on the river with 
some afternoon ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t think I care about bo: 
ing,” she said. 

“You don’t!” he exclaimed blank! 
“why, I only got it because I thought 
you would go out with me!” 

“T don’t like the water,” 
firmly. 

Sam was silent; then he sighed. 
wish I’d asked you before I bought 
Father is so unreasonable.” 

She looked puzzled, for the connecti 
was not obvious. 

“Father always wants things used.” 
Sam explained. “Do you really dis- 
like boating ?” 

“You absurd boy!” she said laug 
ing; “of course you will use it; do: 
talk nonsense !” 

Sam looked inte the fire. “Do ; 
ever have the feeling,” he said in 
empty voice, “that nothing is wo. 
while? I mean, if you are disappoint«: 
in anything? A feeling as if you didn't 
eare, at all, about anything? I have it 
often. A sort of loss of appetite in my 
mind. Do you know it?” 

“Do I know it?” she said, and laughed 
so harshly that the boy drew back. “ Yes 
Sam; I know it.” 

Sam sighed; “I hate that skiff.” 

And at that she laughed again, but 
this time with pure gayety. “Oh, you 
foolish boy!” she said. Then she glanced 
at the clock. “Sam, I have some Ilet- 
ters to write to-night—will you think | 
am very ungracious if I ask you to 
excuse me?” 

Sam was instantly apologetic; “I’ve 
stayed too long! Grandfather told me I 
ought never to come and see you—” 

“ What!” 


won’t 


she 
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“Fe said I bothered you.” 
“You don’t bother me,” she protested ; 
“T mean when—when you talk about 
ir play you don’t bother me. But 
to-night—” 
“Qf course,” said Sam simply, and 
i himself off after one or two direc- 
ns about the bird. 
When the front door closed behind 
m, she went back to her seat by the 
np, and took up her novel; but her 
= did not see the printed page. Sud- 
nly she threw the book down on the 
ble. It was impossible to read; Sam’s 
talk had disturbed her to the point of 
sharp discomfort. What did old Mr. 
Wright mean by “knowing cakes and 
”? And his leer yesterday had been 
offence! Why had he looked at her 
that? Did he—? Was it pos- 
le—! She wished she had spoken to 
yd about it. But no! it couldn’t be; 
t was only his queer way; he was half 
zy, she believed. And it would do no 
od to speak to Lloyd. The one thing 
she must not do was to let any annoy- 
» of hers annoy him. Yet below her 


T 
Lu 


discomfort at Sam’s sentimentality and 
his grandfather’s strange manner lay 


deeper discomfort—a disturbance at 
the very centres of her life. ... She 
was afraid. 

She had been afraid for a long time. 
‘ven before she came to Old Chester she 
vas a little afraid, but in Old Chester 
the fear was intensified by the con- 
sciousness of having made a mistake 

coming. Old Chester was so far 

iway. It had seemed desirable when 
she first thought of it; it was so near 
Mercer where business very often called 
him. Besides, New York, with its 
throngs of people, where she had lived 
for several years, had grown intol- 
erable; in Old Chester she and Lloyd 
had agreed she would have so ‘much 
more privacy. But how differently 
things had turned out! He did not have 
to come to Mercer nearly so often as he 
had expected. Those visions of hers 

which he had not discouraged — of 
weekly or certainly fortnightly visits, 
had faded into lengthening periods of 
three weeks, four weeks—the last one 
was almost two months ago. “He can’t 
leave his Alice!” she said angrily to 
herseif; “J remember the time when he 
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did not mind leaving her.” As for 
privacy, the great city, with its hurrying 
indifferent crowds, was more private than 
this village of insistent friendliness. 

She leaned back in her chair and 
pressed her hands over her eyes; then 
sat up quickly—she must not ery! 
Lloyd hated red eyes. But oh, she was 
afraid—afraid of what? She had no 
answer; as yet her fear was without a 
name. She picked up her book again 
hurriedly; “I'll read,” she said to her- 
self; “I won’t think!” For a long time 
she did not turn a page. 

However, by the time Mr. Pryor came 
back from the tea-party, she was out- 
wardly tranquil, and looked up from her 
novel to welcome him and laugh at his 
stories of his hostess. But he was in- 
stant to detect the troubled background 
of her thoughts. 

“You are lonely,” he said, lounging 
on the sofa beside her; “ when that little 
boy comes, you'll have something to 
amuse you;” he put a caressing finger 
under her soft chin. 

“TI didn’t have that little boy, but I 
had another,” she said ruefully. 

“Did your admirer call?’ 

She nodded. 

“What!” he exclaimed, for her man- 
ner told him. 

“He tried to be silly,” she said. “ Of 
course I snubbed him. But it makes me 
horribly uncomfortable somehow.” 

Lloyd Pryor got up and slowly 
scratched a match under the mantel- 
piece; he took a long time to light his 
cigar. Then he put his hands in his 
pockets, and standing with his back to 
the fire regarded his boots. Helena was 
staring straight ahead of her with melan- 
choly eyes. —(“ Do you ever have the feel- 
ing,” the boy had said, “that nothing 
is worth while?’) 

Lloyd Pryor looked at her furtively 
and coughed. “I suppose,” he said— 
and knocked the ashes from his cigar 
with elaborate care—“*I suppose your 
adorer is a good deal younger than you ?” 

She lifted her head sharply, “ Well, 
yes—what of it?” 

“Oh, nothing; nothing at all. In the 
first place, the health of our friend, Fred- 
erick, is excellent. But if this fellow 
were not—younger; and if apoplexy or 
judgment should—well; why, perhaps—” 
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“Perhaps what?” 

“Of course, Helena, my great desire is 
for your happiness; but in my position 
I—I am not as free as I once was to 
follow my own inclinations. And if—” 

“Oh, my God!” she said violently. 

She fled out of the room with flying 
feet. As he followed her up the stairs 
he heard her door slam viciously and the 
bolt slip. He came down, his face 
flushed and angry. He stood a long while 
with his back to the fire, staring at the 
lamp or the darkness of the uncurtained 
window. By and by he shook his head 
and set his jaw in sullen determination; 
then he went up-stairs, and knocked soft- 
ly at her door. There was no answer. 
Again, a little louder; silence. 

“ Nelly,” he said; “ Nelly. let me speak 
to you—just a minute?” 

Silence. 

“ Nelly!” 

Silence. 

“Damn,” said Lloyd Pryor; and went 
stealthily back to the parlor where the 
fire was out and the lamp flickering into 
smoky darkness. 

A quarter of an hour later he went up- 
stairs again. 


9 


“Tow could you say it!” 

“T didn’t mean it, Nelly; it was only 
a joke.” 

“A joke! 
joke !” 

“You know I didn’t mean it. 
I didn’t mean it.” 

“You do love me?” 

“T love you... .” 


Oh, a cruel joke, a cruel 


Nelly, 


CHAPTER VIII 


es ELL, now,” said Dr. Lavendar 
that Sunday evening when he 

and David came into the study after tea; 
“T suppose you’d like me to tell you a 
story before you go to bed?” 

“ A Bible story?” 

“ Why, yes,” Dr. Lavendar admitted, a 
little taken aback. 

“ No, sir,” said David. 

“You don’t want a Bible story!” 

The little boy shook his head. 

“David,” said Dr. Lavendar chuck- 
ling, “I think I like you.” 

David made no response; his face was 
as blank as an Indian’s. He sat down 


on a stool by the fire, and once he sighed. 
Danny had sniffed him, slowly, and 
turned away with a bored look; it was 
then that he sighed. After a while he 
got up and wandered about the room, 
his hands gripped in front of him, his 
lips shut tight. Dr. Lavendar watched 
him out of the tail of his eye, bu: 
neither of them spoke. Suddenly Da- 
vid climbed up on the sofa, and looked 
fixedly at a picture that hung between 
the windows. 

“A friend of mine gave me that pic- 
ture,” said Dr. Lavendar pleasantly. 
“She used to teach the school you ar 
going to, David—Mrs. Spangler. S 
was a good teacher, but you’ll like Mi: 
Rose Knight. She’s good, too. It is 
Bible picture,” Dr. Lavendar explained. 

“Who,” said David, “is the gentleman 
in the water?” 

Dr. Lavendar blew his nose before a) 
swering. Then he said that that 
meant to be our Saviour when I! 
was being baptized. “Up in the sky.” 
Dr. Lavendar added, “is His HTH. 
enly Father.” 

There was silence until David ask 
gently, “Is it a good photograph of God ’” 
Dr. Lavendar puffed three times at h 
pipe; then he said, “If you think ‘lh: 
picture looks like a kind Father, th 
it is. And David, I know some storic: 
that are not Bible stories. Shall I te! 

you one?” 

“If you want to, sir,” David said. DID 
Lavendar began his tale rather doubtfu! 
ly; but David fixed such interested ey: 
upon his face that he was flattered into 
enlarging upon his theme. The chil: 
listened breathlessly, his fascinated ey: 
travelling once or twice to the clock, 
then back to the kind old face. 

“You were afraid bedtime would in- 
terrupt us?’ said Dr. Lavendar, when 
the tale was done. “ Well, well; you a: 
a great boy for stories, aren’t you?” 


— “You've talked seven minutes,” sai: 


David thoughtfully, “and you’ve not 
moved your upper jaw once.” 

Dr. Lavendar gasped; then he said, 
meekly, “ Did you like the story ?” 

David made no reply. 

“T think,” said Dr. Lavendar, “1’!! 
have another pipe.” 

He gave up trying to make conversa- 
tion; instead, he watched the clock. Mary 
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said that David must go to bed at 
and as the clock began to strike, 

Lavendar, with some  cagerness, 

ed his lips to say good night—and 
ed them. “Guess he’d rather run 

own rig.’ he thought. But to his 
at the last stroke David got up. 
‘It’s my bedtime, sir.” 
‘So it is!” said Dr. Lavendar. “ Well, 

ill be mine after a while. Good 
g my boy!” Dr. Lavendar blinked 
ously. Young persons were general- 
kissed. “T should not wish to be 
sed.” he said to himself, and the two 

ook hands grave ly. 

Left alone, he felt so fatigued he had 

have that other pipe. Before he had 

ished it, his Senior Warden looked in 
the study door. 

“(Come in, Samuel,” said Dr. Laven- 
dar. “Samuel, 1 feel as if I had been 
riven ten miles on a corduroy road !” 

Mr. Wright looked blank; sometimes 

found it hard to follow Dr. Lavendar. 

‘Sam, young persons are very ex- 

ing.” 

‘Some of them are; I can vouch for 
hat,” his ealler assured him, grimly. 

“Come, come! They are good for us,” 
said Dr. Lavendar. “I wish you’d take 
1 pipe, Sam; it would cheer you up.” 

‘IT never smoke, sir,” said Samuel, 
reprovingly. 

“Well, you miss a lot of comfort in 
life. I tell you, I’ve seen a good many 
troubles go up in smoke.” 

Mr. Wright sat down heavily and 
sighed. 

“Sam been giving you something to 
think about?” Dr. Lavendar asked cheer- 
fully. 

“He always gives me something to 
think about. Dr. Lavendar, my son is 
beyond my comprehension. I may say 
candidly, that I cannot understand him. 
What do you think he has done now ?” 

“ Nothing wicked.” 

“T don’t know how you look at. it,” 
Samuel said, “ but from my point of view, 
buying prints with other people’s money 
is dangerously near wickedness. This 
present matter, however, is just imbecility. 
I told him one day last week to write to 
a man in Troy. New York, about a bill of 
exchange. Well, he wrote. Oh, yes—he 
wrote. Back comes a letter from the 
man, enclosing my young gentleman’s 
Vou. CXII. —No. 669. —45 
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epistle, with a line added ”—Mr. Wright 
fumbled in his breast pocket to find the 
document—* here it is: ‘ Yours received, 
lecompanying remarks about ships nol 
tnderstood by our House. Will you look 
on the back of that, sir, for the ‘ accom- 
panying remarks about ships’ ?” 

Dr. Lavendar took the sheet stamped 
“Bank of Pennsylvania,” and hunted 
for his spectacles. When he settled them 
on his nose, he turned the letter over, 
and read in young Sam’s sprawling hand: 


“Was this the face that launched a 
thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium?” 


“What’s this? I don’t understand.” 

“Certainly you do not; no sensible 
person would. I showed it to my young 
gentleman, and requested an explanation. 
* Oh,’ he said, ‘when you told me to write 
to Troy, it made me think of those lines.’ 
Ile added that, not wishing to forget 
them, he wrote them down on a sheet 
of paper, and that probably he used the 
other side of the sheet for the Troy setter 
“by mistake.’ ‘ Mistake, sir!’ I said, 
a sufficient number of mistakes will 
send me out of business.’ ” 

“Samuel,” said Dr. Lavendar thought- 
fully, “do you recall whose face it was 
that ‘launched the thousand ships’ on 
Troy ?” 

Samuel shook his head. 

“ Helen’s,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

The Senior Warden frowned, then 
suddenly understood. “™ Oh, ves, | know 
all about that. Another evidence of 
his folly!” 

“T’ve no doubt you feel like spanking 
him,” Dr. Lavendar said sympathetical- 
ly, “but—” he stopped short. Sam 
Wright was crimson. 

“T! Spank him? I?” He got up, 
opening and shutting his hands, his face 
very red. The old minister looked at 
him in consternation. 

“Sam! what on earth is the matter 
with you? Can’t a man have his joke?” 

Mr. Wright sat down. He put his 
hand to his mouth as though to hide 
some trembling betrayal; his very ears 
were purple. 

Dr. Lavendar apologized profusely. “T 
was only in fun. I’m sure you know 
that IT meant no disrespect to the boy. 
I only wanted to cheer you up.” 
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I understand, sir; it is ef no conse 
auence. I—I had something else on my 
mind. It is of no consequence.” The 
color faded, and his face fell into its 
usual bleak lines, but his mouth twitched. 
A minute afterwards he began to speak 
with ponderous dignity. “This love- 
making business is, of course, most 
mortifying to me; and also, no doubt, 
annoying to Mrs. Richie. To begin with, 
she is eleven years older than he—he told 
his mother so. He added, if you please! 
that he hoped to marry her.” 

“Well! Well!” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“T told him,” Mr. Wright continued, 
“that in my very humble opinion, it was 
contemptible for a man to marry and 
allow another man to support his wife.” 

Dr. Lavendar sat up in shocked dis- 
may. “Samuel!” 

“T, sir,” the banker explained, “am 
his father, and 1 support him. If he 
marries, I shall have to support his wife. 
According to my poor theories of pro- 
priety, a man who lets another man sup- 
port his wife had better not have one.” 

“But you ough. not to have put it 
that way,” Dr. Lavindar protested. 

“T merely put the fact,” said Sam- 
uel Wright. “ Furthermore, unless he 
stops dangling at her apron-strings, I 
shall stop his allowance. I shall so 
inform him.” 

“You surely won’t do such a foolish 
thing!” 

“Would you have me sit still? Not 
put up a single barrier to keep him 
in bounds?” 

“Samuel, do you know what barriers 
mean to a colt?” 

Mr. Wright made no response. 

“ They mean something to jump over.” 

“ Possibly,” said Mr. Wright with dig- 
nity, “you are, to some extent, correct. 
But a man cannot permit his only son 
to run wild and founder.” 

“Sam won’t founder. But he may 
get a bad strain. You'd better look out. 
He is his father’s son.” 

“T do not know, sir, to what you refer.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” Dr. Lavendar 
assured him easily; “and you know 
that no man can experience unforgiv- 

ing anger, and not be crippled. You 
didn’t founder, Sam, but you gave 
yourself a mighty ugly wrench. Hey? 
Isn’t that so?” 





The Senior Warden looked perfect; 
deaf; then he took up the tale again. 

“Tf he goes on in his folly he will 
only be unhappy, and deservedly so. She 
will have nothing to do with him. In 
stopping him, I shall only be keeping 
him from future unhappiness.” 

“ Samuel,” said Dr. Lavendar, “I never 
begrudge unhappiness to the young.” 

But Mr. Wright was too absorbed in 
his own troubles to get any comfort out 
of that. 

“By the way,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
‘speaking of Mrs. Richie—do you think 
she’d be a good person to take this littk 
David Allison ?”’ 

“T don’t know why she shouldn’t be, 
sir,” Samuel said. “I have no fault to 
find with her. She pays her rent and 
goes to church. Yes; a very good person 
to take the boy off your hands.” 

“The rent is important,” Dr. Lavendar 
agreed nodding; “but going to church 
doesn’t prove anything.” 

“ All good people go to church,” the 
Senior Warden reproved him. 

“But all people who go to church are 
not good,” Dr. Lavendar said dryly. 

“T am afraid she lets Sam talk poetry 
to her,” Sam’s father broke out. “ Stuff! 
absolute stuff! His mother sometimes 
tells me of it. Why,” he ended piteously, 
“half the time I can’t understand what 
it’s about; it’s just bosh!” 

“ What you don’t understand generally 
is bosh, isn’t it, Sam?’ said Dr. Laven- 
dar thoughtfully. 

“T am a man of plain common sense, 
sir; I don’t pretend to anything but 
common sense.” 

“1 know you don’t, Samuel, I know 
you don’t,” Dr. Lavendar said sadly; 
and the banker, mollified, accepted the 
apology. 

“On top of everything else, he’s been 
writing a drama. He told his mother 
so. Writing a drama, instead of writing 
up his ledgers!” 

“Of course, he ought not to neglect 
his work,” Dr. Lavendar agreed; “ but 
play-writing isn’t one of the seven dead- 
ly sins.” 

“Tt is distasteful to me!” Sam Senior 
said hotly; “most distasteful. 1 told 
his mother to tell him so, but he goes 
on writing—so she says.” He sighed, 
and got up to put on his coat. “ Well; 
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must go home. I suppose he has from. I asked his mother if any such 
ey inflicting himself upon Mrs. Richie case had been known in her family, and 

his evening. If he stays late, I shall feel she assured me it had not. Certainly 

t my duty to speak plainly to him.” 
Dr. Lavendar gave him a hand with don’t think a good woman ever has. And 


Eliza herself has no will of her own. 1 


s coat. “Gently does it, Samuel, gen- I never insisted upon my own way in my 
tly does it!” life—except, of course, in matters where 
His Senior Warden shook his head I knew I was right.” 
iserably. “ He will go his own gait! I “Of course,” said Dr. Lavendar. 
don’t know where he gets his obstinacy [TO BE CONTINUED. | 


A Princely Gift 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


HE King of Persia used to say 
’Twas no less royal to accept 
Small boons, than ’twas to give away 


Whole provinces his sword had swept. 


Once, journeying through his realm he went, 
Splendid with scimitars and glaives, 
With flowing banner, scarlet tent, 


And golden vases borne by slaves. 


And princes with their tribute came, 
With turquoise, webs of purple cloth, 
And horses all but breathing flame, 


Tossing bright manes, and flecked with froth. 


Singers, flower-crowned, these brought, and those 
Laid at his feet their diadems, 

Armfuls of myrtle and of rose 
- 
[hese others who had never gems. 


They halt beneath the burning sky, 
Dismounting for the noon’s repose,— 
What chance if half the brook were dry? 
They served him fruit in mountain snows. 
Then a poor tribesman of the sands 
Longing to give, and having naught, 
Scooped up the water in his hands, 
Cuplike, and running swift as thought. 


The spearmen started from their place, 
But the King, lingering on the bank, 
Looked in the dark imploring face, 
And the King smiled, and stooped, and drank. 
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CRITICAL COMMENT 


PICTURES BY 
Julius 


O write another word on 
} 3 Cesar, whether the man be the 

subject or Shakespeare’s play, is al- 
most to make oneself one of those who 
scratch their miserable names on antique 
statues, on the face of the rock, on “ the 
lone and level sand.” Calvary alone 
can surpass in awe the murder of Julius 
Cesar, which is the tragedy of time, as 
the Crucifixion is the tragedy of eternity. 
So tremendous an event is too full of 
compelling human interest to need the 
finger- mark of the commentator. I 
certainly would not dare to shoot my 
rubbish-heap at the door of Shakespeare, 
as once Mr. Swinburne brilliantly de- 
scribed a certain editor’s introduction 
to Dickens, were there not one common- 


place, one convention, of the crowd of 
commentators that seems to me to be an 


injury to Shakespeare. It is not @ dese- 
cration to try to wash off hand-prints 
obscuring the figure’s true proportions. 
We are accustomed to be told that the 
Marcus Brutus of Shakespeare’s play is 
not only an honorable man, but an ideal 
hero, an unsullied patriot, a lofty char- 
acter, struggling greatly and ultimately 
overborne by evil fortune. This reading, 
right or wrong, does not at any rate 
agree well with the conception of the play 
as the march of nemesis on crime. If 
Brutus was right, he committed no crime 
that nemesis should overtake. Poetic 
justice is irremediably violated by the 
climax of the play, which at one blow 
crushes Brutus and his whole cause, 
crushes him by the hands of the mere 
man of the world which the godlike read- 
ing of Brutus makes of Antony. The sit- 
uation leaves the spectator unsatisfied: a 
deed which abstractly is a great crime 
has been committed; it has been followed 
surely, inevitably, by the vengeance that 
ought to attend on crime; yet the doer 
of the deed is a man that has no fault 
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Ceesar 


BY HAROLD HODGE 


IN A. ABBEY, R.A. 


in him, who sacrifices himself for his 
country, while the sacrifice brings about 
only his friend’s murder, his own and 
in his view his country’s ruin. This is 
a strange tangle; noble motives woring 
nothing but disaster, a splendid sac ‘ice 
absolutely in vain, wrong everywhere 
triumphant. A tragedy indeed; a modern 
might think it exactly the tragedy of real 
life, but the modern view is not dra- 
matic. The novelist may take life as 
“all a muddle,” but the dramatic poet 
must find some meaning in the muddle, 
some end to which all moves. The novelist 
may look only on the surface; the poet 
must look beyond. Life is ordinarily 
quite undramatic, and therefore fails as 
a theme for drama; the dramatist has 
to read much into it, or, it may be, to 
see in it what is there but invisible to the 
common eye. One thing is certain: a 
passage in life or history capable of an 
intensely dramatic reading the poet will 
never represent as undramatic. And 
‘hat, as it seems to me, the idealist read- 
ing of Marcus Brutus and of the murder 
o* Cesar makes Shakespeare do. Taken 
as the march of nemesis on crime, as the 
righteous punishment of a wicked deed, 
as the avenging of a noble life, the play 
of Julius Caesar moves swiftly and con- 
sistently to its appointed end; but it 
excludes the conception of Brutus as a 
single-minded patriot. In order to get 
over this difficulty the idealizers of 
Brutus have suggested as the motive of 
the play not nemesis, its natural and 
obvious theme, but the failure of ideals 
in practical politics. That is a very mod- 
ern, a very subjective, way of looking at 
life; still it is a possible dramatic theme, 
though the murder of Cesar is very ill- 
suited for its setting. To make it fit, 
wrong has to be made right; murder ab- 
stractly is always wrong. That in itself 
is no small obstacle to get over, no small 
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hindrance to appreciating the intended 
motive. It is difficult, too, to conceive 
that a dramatist who turned to Roman 
history for the groundwork of this theme 
would have taken the murder of Julius 
Cesar rather than the death of Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchus. The aims and end 
of the Gracchi illustrate the failure of 
ideals in public life without any of the 
difficulties raised by the career of the 
republican conspirators. No crime has 
to be explained away; the misdeeds of the 
Gracchi, if allowed to*be misdeeds, are 
splendid mistakes: they are not against 
nature. If it is held that the Gracchi 
justly paid with their lives for aspira- 
tions dangerous to the state, still their 
dreams were noble; if they were true 
reformers murdered by those who feared 
the effect of these reforms upon them- 
selves, still more powerfully does their 
eareer show forth the failure of ideals 
in practical polities. Either way the fate 
of the Gracchi would serve that theme: 
while the history of the murderers of 
Cesar will fit only on a great assumption, 
with difficulty accepted. 

That a dramatic genius should have 
tried to find such a motive in the murder 
of Cesar, while it lay ready to hand, wait- 
ing for him, in the death of the Gracchi, 
is to me incredible. It is true, however, 
that the theme might be there in the play, 
whether Shakespeare meant it or not. 
Probably Shakespeare had no subjective 
aim, no thesis to illustrate at all: he mere- 
ly wanted to dramatize an intensely im- 
pressive and obviously dramatic episode 
in history. Either way, what a writer 
means is usually small evidence as to what 
he has said; it could not be conclusive 
evidence even in the case of a genius 
such as Shakespeare. We must exclude 
Shakespeare’s intention, which for one 
thing we cannot know, as an illegitimate 
argument. We must take the words as 
they are and see what is in them. 

It is hard to believe that but for the 
character of Brutus any other than the 
nemesis interpretation would ever have 
been mooted. But Brutus of the play 
has imposed on Shakespeare’s readers and 
on his actors as did Mareus Brutus of 
history on Cesar and on the Roman pub- 
lic. They have taken him at his own 
description of himself. A great tribute 
this is to the truthfulness of Shake- 
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speare’s portrait.. Indeed, it is probably 
only too faithful, as not flattering, to 
those who have eyes to see. Brutus is 
very fond of bearing testimony to his 
own impeccability, the singleness of his 
eye, the loftiness of his motives: 

Let the gods so speed me as I love 

The name of honour more than I fear death 


There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 


No, Cassius, no: think not, thou noble 
Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 


He bears too great a mind. 


These testimonies to his own nobility, 
so natural a habit of thought with him 
that they come out from time to time 
even to the end on the battle-field, fall 
on the ear first with a sound of per- 
suasive rotundity; but thought over, they 
leave an unpleasant impression. There is 
rather too much protesting. It is per- 
haps hardly an impréssion of “ swagger,” 
but one does feel very strongly that this 
man was deeply impressed with his own 
goodness; he had become an ideal to 
himself: so much so that anything that 
jarred on this conception was simply put 
aside as incredible, a thing not to be con- 
sidered. Evidently, too, this was the 
popular conception of Brutus, he man 
that has unbounded regard for himself, 
end expresses it often enough and loud- 
ly enough, will in the end get the vulgar 
mind to take him at his own measure. 
It was, as it were, a settled thing that 
Brutus was immaculate. /That was the 
character he had to play ‘to—and behind: 


O, he sits high in al: the people’s hearts; 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchymy, 
Will change to virtue, and to worthiness. 


/ This pose of Marcus Brutus, by which 


{ do not mean that he was an intentional 
deceiver—he really believed that he was 


supereminently good, and assiduously 
cherished himself in that eapacity,—lets 
us into the secret .of his whole character. 
It is a character we of this day should 
find it easy to appreciate; for we have 
had one or two striking examples of it. 
Profoundly convinced of his own recti- 
tude, such a man finds a righteous motive 
for his every desire. What he does he 
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ACT IV SCENE Ill 
Brutus. “ Well; then I shall see thee again?” 
Guost. “ Ay, at Philippi.” 
[Ghost vanishes 
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lieves to be right, but he can always 
rsuade himself that that is right which 
He tests his motives by 
infal- 
wish 


wants to do. 
character, 
such a man cannot 


s own and reasons 
that for 
anything that is wrong; therefore what 


he desires is right. Thus he never vio- 


libly 


his conscience, and his con- 
science in return never stands in his way. 
Nothing but a very cataclysm of soul 
ean stir this man into seeing himself; 
hence a magnificent calmness about him, 
It may be urged that this analysis might 


lates own 


dissolve the goodness of an archangel. 
Truly it might be applied fallaciously; 
mortals have no magic crucible: but the 
test of a man’s deeds, of the influences 
that move him, of the impression he 
on strong men who are his in- 
timates, is a fairly good corrective. 

Try Brutus by it. The record of 
Marcus Brutus is this: he accepts mercy 
at the hands of his conqueror Cesar (his 
Roman soul is not too proud for that), 
receives from him special favors and 
marks of love, is willing to bask in 
Cesar’s sun: then when the opportunity 
comes, and he is offered the leadership 
of a conspiracy to assassinate his bene- 
factor, he takes it; he takes part in a 
bloody and cowardly murder, some twen- 
ty armed men setting on one unarmed; 
and by this means becomes the first man 
in Rome. These are the unvarnished 
facts about Marcus Brutus: these are his 
spontaneous acts: to all that follow he 
is compelled, so they do not help in the 
understanding of his character. 

What did other men think of him? 
The crowd took him at his word; Antony, 
the “ plain blunt man,” necessarily is im- 
posed on, arch-enemy though he was. It 
would have been strange indeed had the 
careless soldier seen through such a char- 
acter: so one is not at all surprised that 
Antony, with a generosity that does him 
credit, pronounces Brutus “the noblest 
Roman of them all,” and thinks him en- 
tirely different from all the other con- 
spirators. That is precisely the impres- 
sion such a man as we are taking Brutus 
to be would leav2 on a man like Antony, 
who was so little of a judge of men that 
he could tell Caesar there was nothing to 
fear in Cassius: 


leaves 


He’s not dangerous: 


He is a noble Roman and well given. 
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Not so Cassius himself; he knows his 
man: he knows Brutus well. Cassius in 
acumen is right all through the story. 
He was right about the danger of leaving 
Antony alive: he was right about Casca; 
Casea did not fail them: he was right 
in his counsel of war; Brutus was dis- 
astrously wrong: he was right in the quar- 
rel; Brutus was extremely unfair to him: 
he was probably right about Pella; to 
be extreme to mark the taking of a pres- 
ent of money by a good friend was in 
such critical times absurd; Cassius saw 
that it was just part of Brutus’ pose as 
the impeccable man, and felt the con- 
temptuous impatience for it of the real 
man of action. 

And how does Cassius, who was thus 
right all through, handle Brutus? He 
wants to get him over; the plan, the 
initiative, comes all from Cassius: he 
plays Brutus like a fish. He begins by 


praising Brutus to his face in language 
that hardly falls short of rank flattery: 


It is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirror as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. 


In other words, “ you are so good that 
no one else is good enough to give you 
an idea of yourself.” All through Cas- 
sius has no fear of offending Brutus 
by praising him unblushingly to his 
face. Having thus put Brutus on 
good terms with himself, Cassius pro- 
ceeds to appeal to jealousy: “Are not 
you and I as good as Cwsar? Is 
not he human like ourselves?” Then 
to envy: “And now he is a god and 
we are nobodies.” 


He doth bestride the narrow world, 

Like a Colossus. 

Brutus and Ceasar: What should be in that 
“ Cesar ”? 

Why should that name be minded more than 
yours? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a 
name. 


And a last dexterous appeal to ambi- 
tion: just a suggestion that Brutus by 
removing Cesar should emulate the glory 
of his ancestor Lucius Junius, who drove 
out Tarquin. 

In the whole of this great piece of ad- 
vocacy Cassius lays no crime to Cesar’s 
charge: attempts no case against him ex- 
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cassius. “O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly!’’ 
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t that he is great: does not even sug- 
t a single public ill beyond that Czsar 
; above and they below. And that is 
line of argument which the acute 
ssius selects as best calculated to tell 
Mareus Brutus. And he proves ab- 
lutely right. He wants Brutus to join 
r conspiracy: and Brutus does join 
His faith in appeals to Brutus’ van- 
is further shown in the device he 
lects to drive home what he has just 
n saying: 
I will this night, 
n several hands, in all his windows throw, 
s if they came from several citizens, 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name; wherein 
obscurely 
Cesar’s ambition shall be glanced at: 
And, after this, let Ceasar seat him sure. 


Cassius knew his Brutus well. Alone 
after Brutus had left him, Cassius gives 
us his impressions of their talk :* 

“Well, Brutus, you have a great repu- 
tation for nobility; but I see now that 
with all your high character you can be 
perverted like other men: you should 
keep only with good men like yourself. 
You are not strong enough, after all, to 
stand up against men like me. I have a 
grudge against Cesar: you have none. 
If I were in your place now, you should 
not turn me against Cesar as I have 
turned you.” 

It has been pleaded that it is not Cas- 
sius’ arguments that decide Brutus. 
But there stands the fact that certain 
arguments are used to produce a certain 
result, and that result is produced. In 
such cireumstances denial of cause and 
effect requires very strict proof. Unfor- 
tunately Brutus himself later on admits 
that it was Cassius that moved him: 


Since Cassius first did whet me against 
Cesar, 
[ have not slept. 


Then we have Brutus’ testimony to 
himself: a painfully eloquent testimony. 


* Act I., Seene IL., lines 313-320. These 
lines may be interpreted differently, I am 
iware, but “I see” in line 313 must surely 

an inference from Cassius’ recent talk 
with Brutus, and cannot mean that he sees 
srutus can be seduced by Cesar. The con- 
versation and its result pointed all the other 
way. But he does see that Brutus can be 
influenced by himself. 


Vor. CXIL—No. 669 —46 


CESAR. 


Alone in his own house he weighs the 
matter of Cesar’s murder. He was de- 
termined to do this thing. “It must be 
by his death ” are his first words. Being 
by no means a conscienceless man, he has 
to satisfy his conscience, he has to square 
the assassination with his high moral 
character. He can find nothing against 
Cesar personally, nor can he say that he 
ever knew Cesar to allow passion to 
sway him against reason. There is no 
charge to be founded on his past; ah! but 
who knows what he may do? Crown him 
and he will leave all his goodness behind. 
We will prevent his coronation by killing 
him and so save him from himself. We 
shall be serving a high moral purpose.* 
Was ever man more easily self- 
persuaded? Conceive a really honest man 
justifying assassination solely on the plea 
of what the victim might do, his past 
admittedly giving co ground for evil 
foreboding? If he is crowned? Cesar 
had just refused to be crowned; and it 
was purely conjectural that there was any 
intention even to offer him a crown 
again. The whole soliloquy is the sophis- 
tic device of a man squaring his moral 
character with his intention. The situa- 
tion is clinched by the eagerness with 
which Brutus snatches at the papers 
thrown in through the window. “ Bru- 
tus, thou sleep’st . . . speak, strike, re- 
dress.” Then comes the melodramatic 
apostrophe, with himself as audience: 


O Rome! I make thee promise: 
If the redress will follow, thou receiv’st 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus! 


What true man, unusually philosophic 
too in temper, could be influenced in a 
tremendous enterprise, to which public 
necessity drove him against his will, by 
an anonymous scrawl thrown in at the 


window? Cassius knew his man. 
Where again was the reality in this 
splendid talk? 


Let us be sacrificers, but no butchers. 


But, alas! 
Cesar must bleed for it. And, gentle friends, 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 
Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds! 


* Act II., Scene I., lines 10-34. 
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Brutus is noble when it is a question 
of words before the deed, but when the 
time comes to act on them he and his 
“gentle friends” forget their gentle 
words and turn butchers, while their 
“vile daggers hack one another in the 
sides of Cesar,” and deal their three-and- 
thirty wounds. 

The immaculate poser shows clearer 
with each successive step. The murder 
done, Cesar’s body not yet cold, Brutus 
takes up Casca’s pleasantry that to cut 
short life is merely to abridge the fear 
of death, and argues solemnly that there- 
fore they are Cesar’s friends, and have 
conferred on him a benefit because they 
have lessened his time of fearing death. 
Such callousness will hardly be found 
even in an enemy; how then in a patriot 
who had done an awful deed, had mur- 
dered a dear friend, impelled thereto 
solely by a sense of duty? The next 
moment Brutus bids his friends bathe 
their hands in Oesar’s blood up to the 
elbows. In him this is not mere vin- 
dictive savagery, as it seems, but just 
his incurable posing. At this supreme 
moment Brutus, and even Cassius, think 
first of making a solemn show, by pro- 
ducing a theatrical effect: 


How many ages hence, 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over? 


says Cassius. 


How many times [answers Brutus] shall 
Cesar bleed in sport 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 


No worthier than the dust? 


Brutus’ first thought is of the figure 
he will cut in history; how will he look 
in groups representing Cesar’s murder ? 

Comparing this revelation of Brutus’ 
mind with his previous protestations and 
fine sentiments, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that Mareus Brutus was a sol- 
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emn humbug. A significant touch 
added when Antony comes on the sce, 
of the murder. While Brutus maunde, 
on about their hearts being pitiful, 
the general wrong of Rome and—+try), 
nauseating remark—his love for Cw« 
when he struck him, and the brother! 
love they would all bear Antony, Cay 
cuts in with the straightforward prac ic: 
proposition to Antony: 


Your voice shall be as strong as any ma: 
In the disposing of new dignities. 


The difference between Brutus 
Cassius is that Cassius is frankly wun 
scrupulous, Brutus most scrupulously « 

Instinctively one looks to the end of 
these men; and the end one feels is as 
it should be. The murder “ most foul a: 
most unnatural” is avenged. Brutus 
the last great day, the day of account 
between him and Cesar, is made at las! 
to see something of his true self. Nev 
quite happy in his inmost soul about th 
death of Cmwsar, on the field of batt 
when he sees things are going against 
him, Brutus cries out: 


O Julius Cesar, thou art mighty yet! 

Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns 
swords 

In our own proper entrails. 


3 


Conscience at last is allowed to spea 
unprompted. And, dying, Brutus says: 


Cesar, now be still 
I kill’d not thee with half so good a wil! 


That is at once his confession and his 
absolution. By his own voluntary death 
he is expiating Cesar’s. 

And Antony, Cesar’s avenger and re} 
resentative, in his eulogy of Brutus 
pronounces the forgiveness which th: 
unparalleled clemency of Omsar would 
certainly have granted. 
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[ was a disappointment to popular 
| expectation and caused besides a 
ripple of comment when Jack Wood- 
iry’s wife came to Madderley to visit 
aunt without Jack. 
Jack had spent, ever since he was old 
nough to remember, a portion of each 
ar with his aunt. His father had al- 
wavs been too busy in his so distant and 
nslaving city to come himself, but he 
sent Jack—who, Miss Amanda’s devotion 
had the reward of knowing, never needed 
nding. He was a most lovable boy, 
his yearly visits—limited perforce 
= he grew older to shorter periods—grew 
be the axes round which Miss Aman- 
la’s less fortunate days revolved. 
on leaving college, went to 


Jack, 


Madderley and spent a year with his 


int. It was a very happy year for her. 
The world lay before Jack—she didn’t 
ad Browning, but she had the idea— 
for him to take and make into whatever 
he wished. He found it hard to decide 

hat he wished—but Miss Amanda was 
sure it was because of the diversity of 
his talent. He read such quantities of 
books, she felt he might be a great writer; 
he had a beautiful tenor voice—though 

career of that kind Miss Amanda with 
some prejudice excluded; and his mind 
was so finely analytic that the law would 
ave been a primrose path. 

Outside these gifts, Jack had his 
father’s fortune—an income that pre- 
‘luded the necessity of choosing a pro- 
fession. Miss Amanda and he discussed 

-she took a vivid delight in consider- 
ng by what approach he would conquer 
fame,—and by and by she became aware 
that the deffhite impetus would come 
from Christine Martin. The blow this 
could not help being to her was softened 
by her sweet nature, for Miss Amanda 
never rebelled or fought off her worries. 
She accepted them and trimmed off their 
thorns; sometimes in the process find- 
ing tiny buds she could encourage to 
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surprising bloom. Her little face with 
its funny short nose and sweet, serious 
blue eyes had little wrinkles of sympathy 
and laughter, but none of vexation. 

But Christine Martin stvod outside 
Miss Amanda’s comprehension, for rea- 
sons that did not individually relate to 
the girl herself, though they had kept 
her—as far as Miss Amanda was con- 
cerned — an almost unknown quantity. 
She was a girl with a beautiful, gipsy- 
ish face, and she lived with her grand- 
father—a very old man with a curious- 
ly bad temper—in a very handsome old 
house a little way down the street from 
Miss Amanda’s. 

Christine’s childhood was passed in a 
loneliness and withdrawal not usual to 
many children. She was never sent to 
school, and Madderley pitied her govy- 
erness—with reason. Christine studied 
she pleased, and when the long- 
suffering Miss Smith went away, she 
went on with her music, solitary, and 
quite willing to be solitary, in the big 
old-fashioned house. 

Old Mr. Martin was irreligious, but 
Christine went to Sunday-school at St. 
Luke’s, where she had as a child her first 
small and sullen contact in Miss Aman- 
da’s class with Jack. 

Christine had a voice. When she 
was sixteen she began to sing in the 
choir at St. Luke’s. She gave it up 
scornfully when her grandfather com- 
manded—she was always scornful about 
the things he made her give up,—she 
would never.Jet him have the satisfaction 
of seeing that he hurt her. When they 
were grown up, Jack Woodbury had 
found one of her strongest attractions 
in this indolent indifference. 

He had been—the phrase was that of 
the people who watched the affair— 
“dreadfully” in love with her. Her 
grandfather had encouraged it, without 
diplomacy, by his opposition, and dur- 
ing the year Jack spent in Madderley 


as 
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Miss Amanda made the unwelcome dis- 
covery that he and Christine were en- 
gaged. They quarrelled frequently— 
Jack wanted her to marry him, and she 
wanted to go abroad and study singing. 
It was during one of these temporary 
breaks in their engagement that Jack’s 
bad news came. All his fortune was lost. 

Jack went North immediately and 
wrote Miss Amanda the condition of 
affairs—worse, if anything, than he had 
imagined. The blow. was as hard to 
Miss Amanda as it was to Jack. 

It was one day during this time of 
anxiety and trouble that Christine Mar- 
tin came to Miss Amanda with a letter 
in her hand. As she came up the walk 
from the gate to the house, Miss Amanda 
watched her with a sudden contraction 
of the heart; she said to herself it was 
because Jack loved her. 

Though they lived so near each other, 
Christine had never been there before, 
and her manner expressed definitely the 


lack of a merely social intention. She 
followed Miss Amanda in a sort of 
leashed silence into the _ sitting-room, 


where the garnished stillness, the old- 
fashioned furniture, the smell of pot- 
pourri, and Jack’s books, heaped just 
as he had left them, offered the girl an 
unfamiliar invitation. There were pic- 
tures of Jack, of course, in all stages 
of his life—the gem being an oil-paint- 
ing of him at the interesting age of four. 
Christine’s dark eyes took.in every- 
thing with a measured swiftness before 
she faced Miss Amanda. 
“I’ve had a letter from 
said, in her deep contralto. 


Jack,” 


she 





“From Jack—” Miss Amanda fal- 
tered. 
“Te wrote to tell me he had lost 


his money.” 

“ Yes—?” 

“We had broken off everything. You 
know,” she indifferently interpolated, “ we 
were engaged? He wrote to tell me 
that under the circumstances he couldn’t 
ever hope to make it up—as we’d so often 
done before.” 

“And you accept it?’ Miss Amanda 
asked, quickly. 

The girl’s beautiful, mobile face hard- 
ened. “ How you want me to say yes!” 
she cried. “Be happy! I will; but not 
for the reason you think. It’s just be- 
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cause I care for him’that I won’t mary 
bim now. Grandfather won’t give y 
a penny, now or ever, if I marry Ja 
so I won’t hamper him, when he nee. 
all he can do to make a beginning, wit 
such a useless person as I am. | 
useless—utterly useless,” she went 
steadily. “I never swept a room, 
never sewed a stitch,—I know nothing 
nothing! If I leave him free, Jack 
be able to make his life—as it ought 1 
be—a success. So I am going to let hi: 
—be free.” 

“ But ”"—Miss Amanda for once in h 
life was cruel, stung by a certainty o: 
duplicity on the girl’s part—“if y. 
leved him, you wouldn’t think of 
these things.” 

“Tam going to hurt him and myself 
because I love him,” Christine went on, 
with passionate emphasis, her dark eyes 
on Miss Amanda’s face, and a solemn 
note in her voice that touched the older 
woman. “ He won’t mind, after a while.” 
She went closer and put her hand on 
Miss Amanda’s arm. “ But don’t thin! 
—don’t dare to think I don’t care { 
him,” she commanded, almost with a sob, 
as she turned away. 

Thet, so far as Miss Amanda h: 
known, had been the end of everythin: 
between them. Jack never came back 
during the interval of eight years, an 
though Christine went North after he: 
grandfather’s death to study singing, sl 
came back after a few months, with } 
voice definitely gone. 

Her aloofness continued—even to th: 
Probyns, who had leased from her hal! 
of the big, old-fashioned house she had 
inherited on her grandfather’s death. 

“We see almost as little of her as 
you do,” Mrs. Probyn was in the habit 
of saying to various neighbors, “ excep! 
if we look out-of-doors! She’s out ther 
generally, all the time. She’s even built 
recently, as you see, a pavilion—a ‘ study’ 
she calls it—for her books and piano.” 


T 


Jack’s wife came early in April—b) 
herself, as business detained him. 

“He is painting a series of panels for 
the new library in New York,” Miss 
Amanda had explained many times to 
many people. For Jack Woodbury had 
developed in one of the directions that 
in the old days had scarcely seemed of 
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ore account than an evidence of his 
harming versatility. It had been proved 
nough, however, and tke general ac- 
ptance of it echoed with no possible 

ueness its authentic value. 

Suceess and recognition had been rapid 
with him—there was no question of 
starvation in the @astomary garret, and 

ie possibility of. suck an alternative 
had been happily put aside by a legacy 
from his mother’s brother during his 
stay abroad. Iie spent five years in 
Paris, and, a year before his return, mar- 
ried in England a “ little American girl 
whom you will love very mueh,”—as he 
wrote his aunt. 

When they came over, Jack was de- 
layed by some changes his own dissatis- 
faction suggested in the panels for the 
library. While they lingered, his wife— 
always delicate—had bronchitis, and on 
her recovery was ordered South. It was 
her own insistence that left Jack be- 
hind to finish his work completely before 
he should join her—“a free man,” she 
buoyantly explained to the waiting aunt. 

Buoyant was exactly the word to de- 
scribe Jack’s wife, whose resilience was 
wonderful when one considered the ex- 
treme delicacy of her type. She was 
not pretty; but one quickly forgot a 
disappointment in this direction in the 
surprising number of ways in which she 
transcended her more obvious lack. Miss 
Amanda wondered if it were the quality 
of her voice—tender, plaintive, wistful— 
that began nearly at once to endear her; 
or the ready, sympathetic interest in the 
things Miss Amanda cared for; or, in- 
deed, if it were any particular trait. She 
had been prepared to love Jack’s wife for 
his sake, but suddenly she found herself 
loving little Mrs. Woodbury for her own. 

Mrs. Probyn was openly disappointed. 
“A mere child—and with the manner 

one! Dressed in the simplest way! 
She might have been born and brought 
up in the country! Talked about Miss 
Amanda’s chickens and pansies quite as 
if she wasn’t the wife of John Little- 
ton Woodbury!” 

“But,” Marjorie Glenn, to whom she 
happened to be speaking, objected, “ how 
in particular should you think his wife 
ought to act?” 

Mrs. Probyn accomplished her most 
successful bridling pose. “My dear 


Marjorie! Of course the wife of a great 
man must assist him in supporting the 
honor of his name—in keeping up. It’s 
a pity such a notable man shouldn’t have 
the best representation.” 

Marjorie looked wicked. “If Mr. 
Woodbury’s satisfied—-!” she murmured, 
and added freely, “ Of course we might 
have chosen better for him, but she’s 
thoroughbred and charming, and that 
ought to stand for the ‘ best.’ ” 

“T never expect you to agree with— 
anybody,” Mrs. Probyn settled it stiffly. 
“One has one’s ideas nevertheless, and 
it weu)d seem tha: a great artist would 
cnouse a wife to inspire rather than—” 

“* Rather than’ what?’ Christine Mar- 
tin asked, coming from the sitting-room, 
in her part of the house, out on the ve- 
randa, and joining Mrs. Probyn and her 
guest with unexpected suddenness. 

Christine’s own appearance was as pat 
as a scene in a play. She looked, con 
amore, the ideal “inspiration” for an 
artist. Her figure was slender and very 
graceful in every movement, and her 
white dress, with a draped classicity 
of fold, gave value to its beauty. Her 
face, too, had its at once evident appeal 
of beauty, like a clear-cut cameo, beneath 
dark masses of hair. Each component 
part — voice, gesture, expression — was 
typically, even to Mrs. Probyn, the il- 
lustration of what little Mrs. Woodbury 
was not, and never could be. 

“We were speaking,” Mrs. Probyn 
explained, “of Miss Amanda’s nephew’s 
wife. It seems a pity she should be 
so—commonplace.” 

Christine’s dark eyes passed from Mrs. 
Probyn’s face to Marjorie’s with no 
consciousness in their expression. 

“T haven’t seen her,” she said, negli- 
gently. 

Two days later circumstances repaired 
this lack. 

Christine, out-of-doors as usual, was 
standing in the door of the little pagoda- 
like building which was her ark of refuge 
from everything—including herself. She 
had been sketching in water-colors—a 
pastime she had recently taken up,—and 
with her Brush in her hand and her eyes 
absently fixed on the distance, was taken 
unawares by a small person, who hesi- 
tated and paused, coming at last from 
the drive to the open door. 
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“T beg your pardon,” she said. 
Christine looked up hastily, and some- 
thing blazed up in her eyes and then 
died out. “Jack’s wife!” she said to 
herself,—“ Jack’s wife!” 

“T couldn’t make any one hear,” the 
voice, with a plaintive note in its sweet- 
ness, continued. “I rang—so many 
times! I really think every one must 
be out.” 


“Perhaps they are. I am, you see,” 


Christine explained; “but then you 
didn’t come to see me?” 

“T would,” dittle Mis nT! said 
iy if -y com te ret / 
ik you must be Misa Martin? Mrs 

Probyn said you never called on 
I wish you’d relax in my favor. [ii 
you principles or convictions?” Her 


smile was almost infectious. 

“T’m afraid you wouldn’t find me in- 
teresting,” Christine said, indifferently. 
“TI don’t make friends easily. I’m not 
at all talkative.” 

“T won’t be driven off,” Edith Wood- 
bury said, gayly. “I do make friends 
easily, and I adore talking! Aunt 
Amanda is beautiful to me and every- 
body is kind. But you—somehow, I don’t 
know why, for I’ve just seen you—you 
are different. I don’t mean it to flatter 
you,” she added, as Christine made a 
gesture of protest or distaste. “It would 
be no use to do that with you! I only 
say it because it is true.” 

Christine shrugged her shoulders. 

“Different from Flo Probyn?” Her 
big dark eyes rested on her visitor’s face 
curiously. “I’m eccentric—by inherit- 
ance and disposition; it makes me quite 
free—even of comment, for people nev- 
er expect me to be normal.” 

She was quite at ease when she spoke 
of herself; quite as if, leaning on bars 
she would not take down, she invited 
attention to their solidity and strength. 

Edith came a step nearer. 

“Oh, please! I'll make a call on you, 
if you don’t mind! I want—dreadfully 
—to know you.” 

Christine gave her a quick glance, and 
then stepped back and invited her by a 
gesture to enter. She was curious, and 
the psychological moment had come to 
satisfy her curiosity. The woman Jack 
had married, whom she had so often 
wondered about, was before her—with 
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her—i 

could pluck th 

could answer ‘th: 

lessly tormented 

Was he satisfied ( 
Her eyes cont 


imacy, if she chose, tha: 
*t out of the mystery. 
questions that cea: 

‘er: Did he really care 


rest on her 
visitor’s face. It was ll and extren 
ly mobile, with a sor* of bright sweetn 
that was like a min to her thoughts. 

“Tt’s so charming at idea,” she c} 
tered, “to have an 
Jack—my husband— 
of-doors wher: 


neo! 
; ) 
hais Ais str 


, 
ver .26 can 1! 


He had the dearest one at Hyde. 1 think 
it's strange know he paints po: 
raite'--that he shouldn’t do landscape 
atud hen le cares so for nature. Ah! 
rou paint, too! Do you mind my look- 


ing about?” 

“Tf there’s anything you’d care 
see—” 

Apparently there was, and Edith went 
from one thing to another—the wonderfu! 
brasses of an old chest of drawers, an 
inlaid table, quaintly carved silver can- 
dlesticks, and small curios of a slighter 
value caught her eye with a rippling com 
mentary that flowed without the need of 
a greater response about the detachme:' 
of Christine’s monosyllabic replies, 

Among others, on a desk, was a minia- 
ture of Christine’s mother. It was typ- 
ically Italian, but Christine did not in 
the least resemble it. 


“There’s no likeness—none!” Edith 
said, disappointedly. “It’s strange— 


both of you are so beautiful.” 

“T suppose I’m more like my father.” 

“Deo you remember either of them— 
your parents? No? You are like me. 
I’ve never had any one belonging to 
me—except my aunt in England—unti! 
I married.” 

“Well, I haven’t an aunt.” Christine 
touched her solitude coolly. 

“You had a grandfather—?” 

“Yes.” With an impulse quite foreign 
to her usual lack of expansiveness Chris- 
tine tumbled out the contents of an old 
portfolio and selected a sketch roughly 
outlined in charcoal. 

“This is he—my grandfather,” she 
said. : 

Almost as she offered it to her visitor’s 
look she had the effect of retention, of, 
if it had been possible, withdrawal. All 
of it passed in a flash—undiscovered, in- 
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ieed, by Mrs. Woodbury. Her attention 
ngered engrossed, and evidently struck 

y something outside the mere portraiture 
f the sketch. 

“Tt’s a sort of caricature, 
Phil May—Cruikshank?—that sort of 
thing? But there’s something famil- 
It reminds me—im the same way 
similar handwriting would do—of my 
husband’s work.” 

Christine met it simply. 
it would. It is his work.” 


isn’t it? 


“ Naturally 


Still holding the sketch, Jack’s wife 
id her quick interrogation. “He did 


“A very long time ago—before he be- 
came a great painter.” 

Christine’s voice had the shade—just 
the proper shade—of detachment, of in- 
difference; but as Mrs. Woodbury did 
not respond promptly with the natural 
wonder, “I didn’t know you knew him,” 
she lightened the pause herself. 

“Mr. Woodbury and I knew 
other very well as children, but 
we became really grown up—!” 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“Jack has spoken of Madderley so 
nuch. Tve been trying to remember 
his speaking of you. He must have done 
so, of course. The things he’s told me 
f everything and everybody here!” 

If her gay little gesture covered the 
sharper impression of his negligence in 
not having mentioned Christine—one of 
the more than usually shining features of 
a not overly brilliant place,—it was with 
a decency of regard that would provoke 
no suspicion. 

Christine stretched the point of frank- 
ness in her aeceptance. 

“And it proves— doesn’t it? — how 
much effacement we undergo when our 
acquaintances lose sight of us.” 

But Edith gave the word less limita- 

n. 

“Jack always remembers his friends. 
[ am sure I'll find it is I who have for- 
gotten—for of course he’s mentioned you 
to me.” 

The strangeness was at the back of 
this—almost as if said—that the recol- 
lection if he had done so did not have 
ts imstant solvency to Jack’s wife. 
Christine felt the wonder her guest was 
feelitf@, though its direction was not 
palpably clear. 


each 
since 
she 
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Christine could visualize herself with 
no vanity, but with perfect understand- 
ing, as she appeared to others, and it 
was quite clear to her that Jack’s wife 
was fitting the puzzle that her husband 
had known—more or less intimately— 
this splendid, foreign-princesslike crea- 
ture and had never mentioned her! The 
knowledge gave Christine a throb like 
the discovery of an old treasure found 
by some one else, and irrevocably locked 
away, but on view, momentarily, behind 
its glass doors. 

She felt the vision and gave it wel- 
come. That, after all, he should remem- 
ber, should never have been able to class 
her with the merely casual things of 
which it was easy to speak—this knowl- 
edge was sweet to her; even though it 
pressed deeper the fact of how greatly 
she herself still cared. 

Something else stirred also—the pri- 
mal jealousy like a keen blade ready to 
thrust at the interloper who held the 
place that might have been hers. All 
that was foreign in her blood, all that 
was combative in her inheritance, rose 
in an opposing flood to any friend- 
ly intercourse. 

Why should she try to blind this 
other woman? If she suspected, let her 
learn that her content must have its 
sting. A mere butterfly flashing light 
wings over casual flower-beds, she would 
perhaps at last discover the presence, 
sculptured, immutable, of a statue for- 
ever sentinel in her husband’s garden. 
It was declarative in its veiled silence 
of earlier, sweeter solitudes her wings 
had never fluttered—in which had 
borne no part. 

The panoramic flash filled for a mo- 
ment to Christine the silence that had 
followed Edith Woodbury’s last words. 
Christine with a prick of curiosity gave 
her a swift glance. 

Edith’s profile was turned toward her, 
but an old pier-glass, hung between the 
windows across from them, duplicated 
both their faces vividly as portraits. 

There was something touching—even 
to Christine’s half-barbaric resistance—- 
in the contrast of the small seated figure, 
childlike, simply sweet; something swift- 
ly suggestive in travesty, to Christine’s 
quick imagination, of Queen Eleanor and 
Rosamond, and, as if the poisoned bowl 


she 
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had visibly been present, she had a shame 
for herself that made her suddenly 
shrink back. 

Edith looked up and met her eyes in 
the mirror. 

“What a contrast we are!” she said, 
springing up, and her piquant face gave 
a vivacious challenge to Christine’s sur- 
mises of her imaginings. “ The heart- 
burnings and envy I’ve known for the 
lack of inches! Do tall people ever guess 
it, I wonder? I think they must, or why 
should they be so patient—as you are— 
with inconsequent atoms? Don’t protest! 
You know it’s true. My interruption— 
my invasion—this afternoon has been so 
beautifully met that I shall have the 
temptation to trouble you often. And 
you—you’ll come to see me, won’t you?” 

Christine saw firm ground, and at last 
made her advance upon it. 

“Thank you, but I cannot. It’s evi- 
dent Miss Amanda hasn’t told you what 
bétes noires my grandfather and I were to 
her. She’s too sweet-natured,” Christine 
with perfect frankness continued to ex- 
plain, “ to speak of my heathenish grand- 
parent unkindly, because he’s dead.” 
Edith shrank a little. “I, you see, have- 
n’t scruples. He was heathenish to me— 
to every one! As for me, I’m his grand- 
child, and—it’s almost as bad in Mad- 
derley—I had an Italian mother.” 

“Nonsense!” Edith insisted. “ Aunt 
Amanda hasn’t a prejudice, and I’m 
sure ”—her voice became wistful—* you 
couldn’t ever be narrow.” 

“Don’t be sure!” Christine lightly 
mocked. “I’m gently, or  scoffingly, 
known as the ‘eccentric Miss Martin.’ 
However ”—and her voice at last rang 
sincerely —“ I’ve wanted to know you, 
and this glimpse of you is quite like an 
answer to my want. Good-by, and thank 
you very much.” 

It was so nearly a dismissal—courteous, 
most gracious, as from a princess at the 
close of an audience; but Jack’s wife 
equalled it with a poise of sweetness 
and dignity. 

“Tt’s I who must thank you,” she said, 
as they shook hands. 


Christine in the days that followed 
went over their brief interview with the 
care one gives in retrospect to inexplicit 


values. But they became more sharply 


explicit perhaps as time went on and 
Edith Woodbury’s presence in Madderley 
continued to provoke no contact—ro- 
mained, indeed, outside their one meet- 
ing, nearly in abeyance. 

Christine felt that Jack’s wife had 
penetrated intuitively to the early phase 
—had even taken the measure it bore, its 
relation, to her present; and was in pos- 
sessior now not only of Jack, but of his 
past also. 

It seemed to leave her a little more 
defrauded, and a fine-drawn bitterness 
hardened the passivity of her attitude. 

A friend wrote for her to come to 
Canada for the summer, and her plans 
were only half defined when Jack Wood 
bury came South. 

“T can’t think,” Mrs. Probyn struck 
the note a few days after his return, 
“why noted men so frequently disa; 
point people! Why, Flo, even Mr. 0: 
fingham’s more distinguished-looking !” 

“ Ob—distinguished!” Flo Probyn let 
it go. “ He looks very tired,” she added. 

Jack Woodbury did look tired, and his 
severe illness came as a climax rather 
than as a surprise. Dr. Alexander shook 
his head over it from the first. It was 
brain fever, and the consulting doctor 
was not hopeful. 

“ Overwork, exhaustion of 
strength,” he said, when he left. 
chance in ten that he’ll recover.” 

Christine heard every day that there 
was less and less hope. She, prepared 
to go North for her usual summer visit, 
waited in a horrible expectancy of what 
any moment might declare. 

The sick-room news was refracted 
daily through the medium of Mrs. 
Probyn; the number and capability of 
the nurses, the devotion of his wife, the 
helpless grief of Miss Amanda—all these 
things Mrs. Probyn made known, with 
the enrichment of many comments. 

Nearly every one had first-hand know]- 
edge except Christine. All she had was 
the view from her windows of Miss 
Amanda’s gate down the street, where 
the doctor’s buggy drew up twice a day 
for what seemed to her interminable 
hours. It became in this time of dumb 
waiting a focus for her physical vision 
beyond which she could project herself 
and suffer in his suffering as those did 
who had the right. 


nervous 
be One 
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She searcely thought of Jack’s wife 
all; jealousy, bitterness all were 
llowed up in the dreadful fear that 

k was going to die. This thought 

: like a tempest, in whose stress lesser 

es were forgottenx—and it was a 

nest she must always conceal. 

“ There’s very little hope,” Mrs. Probyn 

one afternoon, “that he'll live 
ough the night. I saw the nurse 
thinks it doubtful, I could see, 
hough it’s hard to get anything out of 
' Miss Amanda is perfectly prostrate! 
yr. Alexander says he’ll have another 
patient in her. But Mrs. Woodbury’s 
ry quiet—you’d hardly know she was 

n the room. I asked the nurse if she 
showed any symptoms of breaking down 

one expects a wife to feel things like 
this most of all—but she gave me no 
itisfaction. I must say I am surprised 
she takes it so quietly.” 

She was, in fact, very quiet. Crouched 
t the head of his bed, she made out 
what he said in his delirium—the name 
so often on his lips, and the allu 
sions to what was now no longer vague; 
things which upset Miss Amanda’s grief 
worn nerves. 

It was Christine he talked of con- 
stantly, and his wife could piece the 
fragments she had suspected, fully. He 
quarrelled with Christine, made love, 
argued; and all the time Edith made no 
sign—even when Miss Amanda _ broke 
down and had to be taken out of the 
room. 

“Why don’t you let me see Christine?” 
he said, over and over. “She sings,” he 
would go on, with eyes on his wife’s face, 
“like—like an angel! You can’t sing!” 
he would jeer. “Tell Christine to come. 
She'll tell me about my picture. Tl 
paint a picture of her some day—an 
Italian princess. But she hasn’t any 
heart, you know!” 

The nurse heckoned Edith out of the 
room. “If he could only be quieted for 
a little while,” she said, rapidly, “he 
might fall asleep; it’s practically his on'y 
chance. People in delirium have strange 
fancies — Miss Woodbury says he is 
talking about some one he knew a long 
time ago. If she isn’t here—if one could 
pretend to be the person—” 

“Would it do him good?” Edith asked, 
quickly. 
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“In delirium it’s best always to 
to satisfy the patient.” 

Without a word Edith left her, slip- 
ping out of the room, out of the house, 
into the soft darkness of the night. 
There was no moon; only pale high stars 
above the thick trees and the glow of 
'amplit windows down the street’s per- 
spective. She went swiftly—almost run 
ning, her head bare, her heart throbbing, 
her tearless eyes fixed like a sleep-walker’s. 

Almost at Mrs. Probyn’s door she 
paused, seeing fer the first time a gleam 
of light from the little pavilion where 
she had found Christine two or three 
weeks before. She went toward it and, 
without knocking, opened the door. 

Christine was sitting at a table in the 
centre of the room, and she raised a pale 
face and sombre eyes as Jack’s wife 
came in. 

“Tle asks for you,” Edith said, at once. 

It was their second meeting, but so 
clearly outlined against definite tragedy 
that there was no question of unnecessary 
speech or explanation between them. 

“You will come?” Edith repeated. 

“You came for me?’ Christine mur- 
mured, strangely, facing her in the lamp- 
light. 

“Po you think,” asked Jack’s wife, 
“that there is anything in the world I 
wouldn’t do for him?” 

And as Chrisigpe to this had no reply, 
she added, “ Come!” 

They went back together in complete 
silence. Both of them in white—the 
tall figure and the small one,—they {flit- 
ted ghostlike through the encompassing 
darkness. 

They met no one, and at the door of 
the sick-room Edith whispered : 

“Go in by yourself and speak to him— 
just as if everything was as it used to be. 
I'll stay out here.” 

The hall light fell on her small up- 
turned face. In its selfless exaltation it 
was almost beautiful—a “snow-drop by 
the sea.” 

Christine caught her hand. “Come 
with me!” she said, in a passionate un- 
dertone. The exhaustion of Edith’s face 
touched her with a sudden shock of emo- 
tion, of pity; and under its influence 
rather than with sincerity of conviction 
she added rapidly : “You don’t under- 
stand! It isn’t that he thinks of me— 
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that he has thought—! It’s merely that 
here it’s so brought back to him—all that 
old time—like association of ideas—that 
I’m, too, recalled.” 

Edith made a gesture that was less a 
refusal of this as comfort than of im- 
patience at delay. 

“ Go, go!” she entreated. 

The shaded light showed. the room 
dimly—the nurse at the foot of the bed, 
and Jack Woodbury’s dark head tossing 
uneasily on the pillows. Edith, pausing 
behind Christine, turned up the lamp, 
letting its strong radiance fall complete- 
ly on Christine. 

“ Christine!” said the sick man, raising 
himself on his elbow. “ Good God! it is 
Christine! Didn’t I tell you!” He fell 
back weakly. 

“ Of course it’s Christine, Jack.” She 
took his hand and held it firmly, though 
hers was trembling. She was throbbingly 
conscious of the tense little figure stopped 
in the shadow of the folding 
but controlled her voice. 
I’ve come to you, you 
well, Jack.” 

The nurse passed 
whispered, “ Don’t let 
him quiet if you can.” 

And Christine talked. Dropping her 
voice to a soft monotone, she took up 
“portions and parcels” of the past. 
They went boating together on the river; 
dashed on horseback through shady 
lanes: read down in the orchard their 
favorite books—fought their old battles 
over again. He seemed willing she 
should talk, and lay quite still, his 
wasted fingers clasped on her hand. 

The room was very still; Edith had 
sent the nurse out to get fresh air, and 
her own attitude of quiet was unbroken. 

“B your ring—where’s your ring, 


sereen, 
“ Now 


must get 


she 


see 


her and 


talk—keep 


behind 
him 


sit 
Christine?” the sick man’s feeble voice 
interrupted. “ You haven’t lost it? Do 
you remember the fairy-tale that could- 
n’t come true because the princess had 
lost her ring? Our fairy-tale—must— 
come true—” His voice died away weak- 
ly. Christine caught her breath. It was 
agony to her, but what sublimation of 
pain to the other woman! What torture 
to the selflessness of her devotion! It 
took a great effort to speak, as she must, 
lightly, happily: 


“Tt’s all right, Jack! That was the 
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fairy-tale you told me on tthe river thi 
morning. Didn’t you get tired rowing? 
The sun was so hot—”’ Her voic 
soothed and led his drowsing senses 
she wished. 

+ Tas... - i 
though—” 

“So cool,” her voice at its lowest not: 
repeated. “If you’d sleep a little now 
it was so hot on the river—” 

“ But—the fairy-tale?’ 

“When you wake up,” she promised. 

“ Will—it—come—true ?” 

“Yes, oh yes!” she answered, trying 
to keep the heart-break out of her voice. 

And then wonderfully, as simply as a 
child, he went to sleep. Christine sat 
motionless, holding his hand through the 
hours of the summer night; and across the 
room, equally motionless, with her eyes on 
her husband’s face, Edith watched them. 

It was a curious vigil for the two 
women; the sick man’s breathing, faint, 
but regular—as the nurse assured herself 
from time to time,—and the ticking of 
a watch on the table were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness. 

Through it all, holding her old lover’s 
hand—taking him back with the healing 
sleep from the threshold he had so nearly 
crossed,— Christine sat tirelessly, her 
heart torn with a pity for herself and 
for the woman in whose life fate had 
woven so strange a bond with her own. 

Day came slowly, paling the lamplight 
in the sick-room, and bringing the won- 
derful morning chorus from the mocking- 
birds without. Jack Woodbury’s eyes 
opened slowly. They were deeply sunken, 
but the unnatural light of the fever 
was gone. They met Christine’s clearly. 
as at last across the open spaces of 
the present. 

“ Why—Christine!” he said. “ Really 
Christine! What an age since I’ve seen 
you!” He tried to lift his hand, but it 
fell back weakly. “ You see, I’ve been 
ill—net strong enough to shake hands 
yet! It was good of you to come to 
see me.” 

Weak as his voice- was, she caught the 
perfunctory note,—caught also the pres- 
ence of some other stronger feeling he 
was trying to hold back. 

“Therg’s something you want?’ 
asked, qdickly. 

“Well, there is,” he confessed. 
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was hot. It’s cool here. 
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was wondering about Edith—my wife, light came into the room—a resur: 
you know—” tion of life, of hope and happiness. 
“Edith—?’ Christine paused, irreso- was as if the fever had burned the . 
lutely. passion out—exorcised it forever—and 
“T want Edith!” His voice rang out last given first place to his wife. 
insistently, imperiously. Christine went out softly. As 
Christine moved back and Edith eame closed the door it seemed to her the 
to him quickly. was symbolical—the closing of a d 
“You want me, Jack ?” she had so long kept open in her |i 
“TI always—do that—don’t I, darling?” But she was thinking, oddly enough, 
he smiled, whimsically. “I missed you— she went out into the jubilant freshn 
don’t go away again.” of the early morning, of the look 
Something vivifying, beautiful, flashed Edith Woodbury’s face. 
into his wife’s pale face as she bent above She smiled with a comprehension that 
him. He had come back to her from was free of bitterness as she remem 
death and from that almost as irrepara- bered how little one cares for the old 
ble loss she had miserably felt during mile-stones when one has reached the 
the watching of the night. The sun- journey’s end. 





‘‘My Father He was a Fisherman’’ 
BY MARJORIE L. C. PICKTHALL 


Y father he was a fisherman 
That wrought at the break o’ day, 


And hither and thither the long tides ran 
I’ the long blue bay. 


“The tides go up and the tides go down, 
3ut what do you know of the sea?” 

Her voice, i’? the long gray streets o’ the town, 
Is singing to me. 


“What do you know of the sails at dawn, 
What of the shell-white foam?” 

Cheerly and sweet from a world withdrawn 
They are calling me home. 


“What is the grief you fain would tell 
When your eyes are turned on me?” 

Oh, well it was taught and I learned it well,— 
The grief o’ the sea. 


“Where do you travel and where do you sleep, 
Where shall you take your rest?” 

At the inn that shelters my father, deep 
I’ the seas o’ the west. 

















Switt’S COMET (1892, 1), 


What 


BY 


TAKEN AT 


AREQUIPA, MARCH 30, 1892 


is a Comet? 


WILLIAM H. PICKERING 


Professor of Astronomy, Harvard University 


HAT is a comet? This question 
\V is probably asked every astron- 

omer throughout the world ev- 
ery time that a great comet presents 
itself. Yet it is only within the last few 
years that it has been possible to reply to 
the question with any confidence. Great 
comets of the very first class come about 


once in a generation, or a little oftener. 
Thus in the nineteenth century there were 
four of them. For the present generation 
the great comet was that of 1832, yet 
comparatively few saw it, because 
visible only in the early morning 
sunrise. 


it was 
before 
It was a most majestic object, 
with its tail sweeping one-quarter way 


Note.—The changes in the shape of the comet’s tail in these photographs are very marked, 


and show details of structure not at all visible to the eye. 
of photography that we have come to know the true shape of a comet’s tail. 
ings published of earlier comets are very misleading. 


It is only since the advent 
The draw- 


rhe comet here illustrated is moving so rapidly across the heavens that in order to 
keep the telescope pointed upon it we must constantly adjust the instrument, so that 


the stars appear as short bright lines. 
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across the heavens. It was brilliant, too, no one now living remembers thy 


for when passing nearest to the Sun its great comet of the last century—th: 
head and a small portion of its tail were 1811. It was a large yellowish o 
visible in full daylight. and was described by one astronom 
To most of those of an older generation finer even than that of 1858. 
the great comet was that of Donati, or that But besides these really fine eo; 
of 1858, as it is more usually called. others of secondary brightness hay 
This magnificent object became conspic- peared, such as those of 1861, 
uous in the west soon after sunset in the 1881, 1892, and 1901, the last a sout 
fall of that year, and was visible night object not well seen in the north. 1 
after night for over three months. It come more frequently, while still fai 
was doubtless the most universally ob- ones just visible to the naked eye . 
served comet of the last century. once every one or two years. (© 
There are still some with us who re- visible only in the telescope appear 
member the great comet of 1843. It was. the rate of five or six a year. Inde 
not conspicuous for long, but in some re- nowadays, since comet-seeking has be 
spects closely resembled that of 1882. It, taken up so assiduously by astronom 
too, was visible in the daytime. Probably there is nearly always a comet to be se: 


l ~ 


with a proj 
instrument 
some part 
the heavens. 
All comet 
may be divid 
for convenien 
into two class 
es, that we will 





designate as 
periodic and 
unexpected. 
From two to 
three of thi 
former and 
from three t 
four of the lat 
ter appear on 
the average ey 
ery year, but 
their appear 
ance is very ir 
regularly  dis- 
tributed. Thus 
as many as fiv 
were discovered 
inside of twelv« 
days in 1898, 
and five mor 
appeared in th: 
course of the 
same year. 
With a very 
few exceptions 
all comets move 
in elliptical or 
Switt’s COMET, PHOTOGRAPHED BY BARNARD, APRIL 7. 1892 bits. When a 











Special notice is drawn to the bright region in the tail, which was observed to extend comet has been 
from the head of the comet recognized at 





WHAT IS A COMET? 





ne or more 
ims it is 
lled periodic, 
until such 
ecognition _ it 
ust remain 
the un- 
pected class. 
ihere are sev- 
ral periodic 
ymets whose 
periods lie be- 
tween seventy 
and eighty 
years, but most 
of them have 
much — shorter 
periods, the 
shortest known 
being that of 
Encke’s comet, 
which is only 
three years. 
Since differ- 
ent comets 
sometimes look 
very much 
alike, and since 
the same com- 
et at different 
returns some- 
times looks 
quite different, 
the only way in 
which we can 











recognize a 


comet with cer- Swift's COMET, PHOTOGRAPHED BY BARNARD, APRIL 
tainty is by 
means of its 
orbit. With few exceptions it was only 


during the last century that observations 
sufficiently accurate to determine the 
periods of unexpected comets were se- 
cured, but by the end of the present cen- 
tury it is thought that several comets 
having periods exceeding one hundred 
years may be promoted from the unex- 
pected into the periodic class. 

gut the majority of the unexpected 
comets will have to wait, for most of them 
have periods several centuries in Jength; 
thus that of 1858 will not return for 
over 2000 years. That of 1811, which 
was very well observed, has a_ period 
computed at 3065 years. At its last 
previous return it must have looked 
down on the city of Troy, a few years 


before the birth of the immortal Helen. 
At the return before that it fright- 
ened the inhabitants of ancient Egypt, 
a full thousand years before it occurred 
to their descendants to build astro- 
nomical observatories and tombs in the 
pyramidal form. 

Although two or three periodic comets 
visit us every year, they are in reality 
as a class few in number, and with one 
exception—that of Halley—insignificant 
in appearance. 

But there is another and much more 
rapid method by which an unexpected 
comet may be converted into a periodic 
one. Imagine a small and inoffensive 
comet traversing its orbit towards the 
Sun at the proper pace prescribed for 


en Soe ee 
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it by the law of gravitation. Suddenly 
out of the darkness, and close at hand, 
looms a huge body—the planet Jupiter. 
If the comet is ahead, well and good; 
but if it falls behind, woe betide it. 
In the former case the action of Jupiter 
will be to pull it back, and a slowing of 
its pace will involve shortening its orbit, 
and an orbit of two thousand years may 
in a few weeks be converted into a six- 
vear period. We have at present about 
thirty-three well-known periodic comets. 
Of these, twenty-five have periods between 
five and nine years, and most of these 
owe their promotion into the periodic class 
to the good offices of the planet Jupiter. 

But even now the little comet is not 
safe, for unless some other planet, such 
as our kindly Earth, or Venus, comes 
along and shifts the cometary orbit a 
little, it is again liable to encounter 
Jupiter, and this time the great planet 
may reverse its former benevolence, and 
may turn the comet loose again upon the 
cold celestial spaces. 

But still another alternative may oc- 
eur. Suppose, when the encounter first 
takes place between the two bodies, that 
at the point of nearest approach Jupiter 
is somewhat ahead of the comet. Then 
indeed is it a serious matter for the 
little body, for Jupiter will pull it on, 
faster and faster, so that it will rush 
past the Sun so fast that it never can 
stop, but will keep on receding into ce- 
lestial space forever. 

Out of the four hundred and fifty 
comets whose motions are fairly well 
known, every one bears the stamp of the 
solar system upon it, and must have been 
a faithful follower of the Sun, like our- 
selves, from the beginning of its career, 
in the thousand million centuries ago. 

But what is a comet? Up to the 
time of the Renaissance a comet was 
universally supposed to be a vapor in 
the atmosphere, presaging pestilence, 
wars, and the death of kings. The 
Danish astronomer Tycho Brahe was the 
first to show that comets lay in the 
celestial spaces beyond our atmosphere, 
and Newton proved that the heads of 
comets obeyed the law of gravitation, 
like other celestial bodies. In the mid- 
dle of the last century, H. A. Newton, 
of Yale, Schiaparelli, and others showed 
that our chief meteor showers were due 
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to swarms of meteorie bodies moving j 
elliptical orbits about the Sun, and th: 
in each there was 

moving in the same orbit. 


ase also a com 


It was als 


shown that in a number of cases it w 
possible for two or more comets to mov 


in practically the same orbit, and als 
for one or all of them to fade out an 
become invisible. 

Starting from this last discovery, it 
quired but little ingenuity to foresee tha 
a meteor swarm was nothing but tli 
invisible and scattered head of a comet 
When a meteor shower oceurred upo: 
the Earth, it was a case of collision b 
tween the Earth and the comet, th 
meteors being rendered temporarily bri! 
liant by the friction caused by thei: 
rush through our atmosphere. Since thx 
meteors were often accompanied by 
luminous trains which sometimes re 
tained their brilliancy for several min- 
utes, it was clear that the meteors con- 
tained oceluded gases, which were ex 
pelled at the high temperature to which 
they were exposed. Since the luminosity 
of the trains has been known to last in 
some cases for over an hour, it was evi- 
dent that it could not be due to the mere 
heat of friction, which in that rare at- 
mosphere would be dissipated in a few 
seconds, but must be due to a continuous 
electric discharge, analogous to that 
which takes place in the high vacuum 
of a Geissler tube. 

When we photograph a comet’s head 
through a prism, obtaining its 
spectrum, we find that this spectrum 
consists of a series of bright bands 
of irregularly varying density. This 
indicates, first, that the comet shines by 
its own light, and not like a planet by 
mere reflection from the Sun. Secondly, 
it shows that the luminous material is 
in the form of gas, and, thirdly, it tells 
what kind of gas it is. Sinee the gas 
cannot be heated to such a degree as to 
become self-luminous at that distance 
from the Sun, the source of the light 
must be electric. 

We can now therefore say with con- 
siderable assurance that a comet’s head 
consists of a swarm of meteors, sur- 
rounded and interspersed with a gaseous 
atmosphere, which renders it luminous, 
and therefore visible, by continuous in- 
ternal discharges. When the atmosphere 


glass 





WHAT IS 
ppears and the discharges cease, the 
and the 
mes a simple meteor swarm. 
few 
gaseous spectrum above described, a 


becomes invisible, comet 


the ease of a comets, besides 


continuous spectrum is also seen. 
s implies a reflection of the Sun’s 


As 


the size of the meteors, they probably 


from the meteors themselves. 


nge from a few tons in weight down 
an impalpable dust. A few 

central nucleus that 

case 


solid, but in 
to 


sufficiently 
appreciably any other body in 


comets 
ap- 
has 

in- 


e shown a 
to be no 


mass been great 
solar 
lhe most puzzling thing about a comet 


system. 


is always been its tail, and it is only 
the few that 
eoun to know enough about matter in 
finely divided state to be able to offer 
inv satisfactorv explanation for it. Its 
ost obvious peculiarity is that it does 
the of gravitation. In- 
tead of being attracted towards the Sun, 


thin last years we have 


ot obey law 


nd therefore following in the same path 


the comet, it is clearly repelled from 
a very high velocity, and there- 
fore always lies outside of the comet’ 


W ith 


rbit, following the comet ap- 
proaches the Sun, and being slightly in 
That it 
s matter in a state of extreme tenuity 
s obvious, for stars whose light 


as it 


idvance of it when it recedes. 
would 
be extinguished by transmission through 
ten miles of our atmosphere at sea-level 
have undimmed through 
million miles of a comet’s tail. 
That the tail gaseous is 
proved by the the banded 
spectrum having been traced to a dis- 
tance of 3,000,000 miles from the head 
of Swift’s Comet (1892, i). But why 
the extremely small particles—or mole- 
cules, as they are called—constituting a 
gas should act differently under the law 
of gravitation in any way from the larger 
visible of matter that we call 
meteors is not at first sight very clear. 
But the explanation is not far to seek. 
Gravitation proportional to the 
mass—that is, it varies as the cube of 
the diameter of the particle. The re- 
pulsive foree, electric or otherwise, is 
proportional to the surface—that 
the square of the diameter. For large 
bodies the repulsive force is insignif- 
Vow. CXII.—No. 669 —48 


been seen ten 


1s 


clearly 
spectroscope, 


masses 


1s 


is, to 
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icant, but as the body becomes smaller, 
gravity will decrease much faster than 
the repulsive force, so that for very small 
bodies gravity will become so slight that 
the repulsive foree may equal or even 
exceed it many times. 

to the of 
the Sun is a_ negatively 
charged body, from whose surface vast 
ot ealled 
puscles are being constantly repelled, at 
velocities far 100.000 
These corpuscles, electrons, 
called, 
are much smaller than atoms, and con- 


According modern theory 


electricity, 
minute bodies 


numbers cor- 


not from miles 
per second. 
or ions, as they are sometimes 
stitute what was formerly rather crude- 
lv called electricity. Those 
corpuscles that strike the comet imme- 
diately attach themselves to the gaseous 
molecules surrounding the head, charging 
them them to 
be repelled at high speed, not only from 
the other molecules forming the head, 
but particularly from the of 
the negatively charged Sun. suc- 
sur- 
may 
activity 
the comet itself, or 
the effect of 
sive waves of corpuscles shot out from 
the Sun. 

The question 
asked, the Earth as well the 
surrounded by a en- 
velope, why is not the earth itself also 
provided with a cometary tail? We reply 
that at The great 
auroras that sometimes envelop both of 


negative 


negatively, and causing 


direction 
The 


cessive seen 


envelopes sometimes 
the 


either 


rounding nucleus of a comet 


indicate some special 


going on within 


they may indicate succes- 


may now naturally be 


since as 


comet is 


gaseous 


certain times it is. 
the Earth’s polar regions, sending their 
wavering beams occasionally to an alti- 
tude of five six hundred are 
nothing else than a short cometary tail 
to our planet. The that a still 
greater length is not reached being sim- 
the enormous mass 
of our Earth, which will not permit any 


miles, 
reason 
ply on account of 


considerable portion of our atmosphere 
to escape far from it. e 

It should be mentioned here that an- 
other theory of comets’ tails has lately 
been offered by Professor Arrhenius. 
Tt was shown by Maxwell that light it- 
self must certain repulsive 
force on the objects on which it shines. 
In order that this foree may exceed that 
of gravity the objects must be very small, 
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but not too small. If they have the same 
density as water, their diameters must 
not exceed 1-25,000 nor be than 
1-350,000 of an inch. If they are denser 
than water, they will have a still less 
range of The repulsive force of 
light, therefore, can have no influence 
over the molecules which compose a gas, 
and whose diameters are not far from 
1-5,000,000,000 of an inch. 

If there should happen to be any very 
fine dust about a comet, of just about 
the right fineness, as is quite possible, 
it would be repelled into the tail. The 
characteristic spectrum of the tail, how- 
ever, where remote from the head, in 
the only two instances where it has been 
observed—the comets of 1881 (iii) and 
1892 (i)—was gaseous, and it therefore 
seems that the preponderating evidence 
indicates that the tail of a comet owes 
its origin mainly to electrical repulsion. 

A comet’s tail may therefore be de- 
scribed as a current of gaseous particles 
receding from the head, each particle or 
moleeule carrying a negative electric 
charge. A certain amount of impalpable 
dust of a particular grade of fine- 
ness probably accompanies the gaseous 
stream. In at least one case this dust 
was present in sufficient quantities to 
produce an appreciable effect, but it did 
not extend to the extreme end of the tail. 

In the ease of the three bright comets 
of 1825 (iv), Halley’s 1835 (iii), and 
Swift’s 1892 (i) a curious rotation of 
the head and tail was observed about an 
axis passing lengthwise through the tail. 
By the laws of electrodynamics, an elec- 
tric current radiating from an object 
such as a comet’s head, in the plane at 
right angles to the direction of a power- 
ful electromagnet, such as the Sun, must 
necessarily tend to cause the head and 
its surroundings to rotate. 

The shape and size of the tail enable 
us to compute the intensity of the re- 
pulsive force. The recent applications 
of phetography have enabled us to detect 
certain luminous masses within the tail 
of the comet not visible through the 
telescope. 


less 


size, 


By means of successive photo- 
graphs we may watch and measure di- 


rectly the repulsion of these masses 
from the comet’s head. Measures of 
photographs of Swift’s comet (1892, i) 
and Rordame’s (1893, ii) give for the 
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repulsive force 39.5, and 36 times 
intensity of the force of gravitation. 
Since the gaseous particles rece 
from the head to form the tail can n 
again return to it, and sinee a eo 
owes its brillianey chiefly to the ele: 
illumination of particles, it 
obvious that a comet must becomie fai) 
and fainter at successive ret 
to the Sun. Moreover, the met 
forming the head, owing to their sm 
gravitating force, which is further 
minished by the positive electric char; 
left upon them by the recession of {| 
tail, will gradually separate 
another and distribute then 
formly along their orbit. 
must therefore gradually disintegrat 
the process taking place most rapid! 
in the case of those comets having short 


these 


every 


from oO 
ives uni- 
Every comet 


periods or passing very near the Sun. 

Several comets have already disap 
peared in this manner, the most notable 
being that of Biela, which was formerly 
visible to the naked eye, but later brok: 
in two, and cannot now be detected even 
with the most powerful telescopes. Our 
only evidence of its existence is when wi 
dash through it once every six or seven 
years. But even then it is probabl 

not pass very near its centre, 
the meteoric display’ is 
very brilliant. 

Having now explained what a comet 
is physically, let us turn and discuss its 
chemical constitution. Comparatively 
few comets pass very near the Sun; we 
should therefore only expect them to 
show those constituents that are gaseous 
at moderate temperatures. They have 
too small a density to be able to retain 
such light gases as hydrogen or helium; 
we accordingly find their atmospheres 
composed almost exclusively of the com- 
pounds of hydrogen and carbon. 

In the case of these comets passing 
nearer the Sun, such as Wells’s 1882 (i), 
which at perihelion passed within 5,000,- 
000 miles of it, the comet is exposed 
to such an intense heat that some of its 
more volatile solid constituents are liable 
to be converted into gas. We according- 
ly recognized in this comet the sudden 
appearance of the two bright yellow lines 
in the spectrum characteristic of the 
metal sodium—the base of common salt 
and also of cooking and washing soda. 


we do 


since seldom 





sing 
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BROOKS'S COMET (1893, IV), PHOTOGRAPHED BY BARNARD, OCTOBER 21, 1893 


The contrast between its tail and that of Swift’s comet is very marked 


A most instructive observation was 
made in connection with this comet. 
When first observed it exhibited the ordi- 
lary cometary spectrum of hydrocarbon 
hands. When the sodium lines appeared, 
however, the hydrocarbon bands van- 
ished. This was due to the fact that the 
electrie current chose as a medium the 
gas which was the best conductor— 
namely, the metal. Had the cause of 
the illumination of the spectrum been 
merely the Sun’s heat instead of elec- 
tricity, it might have caused the sodium 
lines to appear, but it could not have 
extinguished the bands due to the hydro- 
earbons. We thus have still another 
proof, were such needed, that the cause 
of luminosity of a comet and of its 
spectrum is distinctly electric. 

The great comet of 1882 (iii) passed 
within less than 300,000 miles of the 
Sun’s surface. It was then exposed to 
such an intense heat that not merely 
sodium but even iron was converted into 
gas, many of the iron lines shining out 


sharply and clearly defined in its spec- 
trum. When the comet reached cooler 


regions, so that these gases condensed, 
then the hydrocarbon bands came out, 
thus presenting the same phenomena as 
did comet Wells, but in reverse order. 
Before closing this paper an attempt 
will be made to answer a question that 
is often asked of the astronomer, and 
that is as to the possible danger of an 
encounter with a large comet. During 
the last century we cut through the tails 
of two comets—1819 (ii) and 1861 (ii)— 
but without finding it out till later, when 
computation showed that such was the 
ease, We collided with several meteor 
swarms without serious result. The 
collision of 1833 was undoubtedly the 
most portentous in appearance, as then 
the whole sky appeared to rain stars, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, being vis- 
ible at once, many of them being bright- 
er than the planet Venus, and leaving 
long trails. Whether we then passed 
through the actual centre of a defunct 
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in the 
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A METEOR IN FLIGHT 


The object gradually increased i brilliancy, and 


ending in two short flashes of 


shall 
the 
us, 


comet 
thickly 


about 


we nor how 
were distributed 

with their dis- 
tribution near the centre of a really first- 
class comet. 


never know, 
meteors 


as compared 


But even if they had been 
much more frequent, we should probably 
have suffered little harm, as not a single 
to reach the Earth’s 
The reason of this was that the 
motion of the meteors in this particular 
swarm in their orbit around the Sun 
was in the opposite direction to the mo- 
of the Earth: accordingly 

us at very high speed, and were 
therefore volatilized in the upper regions 
of our atmosphere. 


meteor was known 


surtace, 


tion they 


struck 


If the meteor swarm 
had been moving in the same direction 
as the Earth instead of opposite to it 


and at about the same speed, many of 


of such an en- 
counter has well 
been likened by 


one 


as gradually faded out, 


light astronomer 

to the chance 
that blindfolded should fir 
a gun into the air he would bring down 
a bird. 


if a man 


A much greater probability exists that 
a large comet might drop into the Sun. 
The space separating the head of th 
great comet of 1843 from the solar sur- 
face at time but 32,000 miles. 
It might well have struck some of the 
solar protuberances, but apparently es- 
caped unharmed. 


was one 


Since we do not know 
the mass of any comet, we cannot fore- 
tell just what would happen in such a 
case, but it is probabl, that there would 
be a very sl‘ght rise of temperature and 
a violent magnetic disturbance noted. 
It is doubtful if the inhabitants of the 
Earth would otherwise be much affected. 

Astronomers are often asked if they 
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re not soon expecting a fine comet. To 
is question they have nearly always to 
iswer no, because with one exception 
ll the fine comets belong to the unex- 
ected class. This one exception is 
Halley’s comet. Its period is seventy- 
six years, and it is due in 1910. Its first 
recorded appearance was in 11 B.c., when 

was said to have been suspended over 
Rome like a flaming sword for several 
veeks prior to the death of Agrippa. 
It has since returned twenty-four times. 

We have a drawing of it as it appeared 
n 684, in the Nuremberg Chronicle, and 
nother representation of its appearance 
n 1066. The latter is by Queen Matilda 
in the Bayeux Tapestry. At this latter 
appearance it was a very splendid object, 
and spread dismay throughout Europe. 
It was generally coneeded at the time 
that it foretold the conquest of William 
of Normandy. Similarly in 1223 it fore- 
told the death of Philip Augustus of 
France. In 1456 it was a superb object, 
appearing about the time that the Turks 


sacked Constantinople. In 1682 it was 
observed by the celebrated astronomer 
Edmund Halley, known also as the editor 
and publisher of Newton’s Principia. 
He computed its orbit on the plan sug- 
gested by Newton, and showed it to be 
identical with the great comets of 1531 
and 1607. He also predicted its return 
for 1758. ‘This was the first time the 
return of a comet had ever been pre- 
dicted. Halley knew that he himself 
could not live to see its verification— 
he was born in 1656,—but he left a some- 
what plaintive as well as patriotic appeal 
behind him: “ Wherefore if it should 
return according to our prediction about 
the year 1758, impartial posterity will 
not refuse to acknowledge that this was 
first discovered by an Englishman.” The 
comet reappeared Christmas night, 1758. 

At its last return in 1835 it was a 
fine object, with a tail some thirty de- 
grees in length. Nevertheless it was 
disappointing, and by no means equal 
in brillianey to its earlier appearances. 


Finis 


BY ALBERT KINROSS 


Y soul is shredded; I have sold 
M The pieces here, the pieces there; 
My heart is bleeding, and the blood— 
I sold it here, I sold it there. 


And yet this soul it was my soul; 
And vet this blood it was my blood. 


1 ET TOS ee 


Still, in the end, I have known how to brave 
All disillusion, faced the best and worst; 

My hunger have I stayed and slaked my thirst 
In the hope ultimate, the trust in right; 

In the sad mystery that lives with Death 


And all the silent things that have no fear. 


So is the end no passage into hells, 
No dismal fumbling after sullen gods; 
No marriage with delight, 

No joy whose trumps sound heraldings 
But quiet, and the closing of the years. 
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The Memories of Pierrot 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


HERE was a morning when the April sun 
- Tapped with soft fingers at the attic pane 
And fell on Pierrette’s face like golden rain 
That roused her ere her happy sleep was done. 
And even so she woke him in this wise— 
Pierrot, who through his slumbers felt the stir 
Of gold hair like shed sunbeams on his eyes, 


And so waked smiling from a dream of her. 


He heard her laugh before he saw her face,— 
She danced beside him at the carnival, 
Mirth-mad and masked, with jests for one and all, 

A wind-swayed rose, a slender flame of grace; 

And through his pleadings, plaintive, whimsical, 
Still she denied his eyes their right to see, 
And mocked his patience, and then, suddenly, 

Lifted her hand and let the velvet fall. 

Only a little moment—then again 
Merry and masked she bade new revels start; 
But Pierrot stood in silence, and his heart 


Thrilled with such eestasy it stung like pain. 


There was a day they parted angerly— 

The day she tossed the red rose from her hair 

Into another’s hand, and did not care, 
But leaned and laughed where Pierrot frowned to see. 
And all alone he climbed the creaking stair, 

And sat in silence and with hidden face 

While the night fell, and all the lonely place 
Yearned for her loveliness who was not there. 


So light her hand upon the swinging door 
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He might not guess whose coming threw it wide; 
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So light her footstep as she sought his side 


It fell as soft as moonlight on the floor. 
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Then brokenly, like music in his ears, 
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One sobbed his name, and, as their kisses met, 
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He thrilled and trembled, for her eyes were wet 
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That was the night when first he knew her tears. 
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They went a-Maying when the Spring was new, 


Leaving the noisy city streets behind, 
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But all the violets they bent to find 
Ilid shamed because her blue eyes were more blue. 
And all the birds were mute the forest through, 
And hushed their music with a jealous wit, 
Knowing her laughter was more exquisite 


And sweeter than the sweetest song they knew. 
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Alone he came to her and closed the door. 


The pitiful, new neatness of the room 
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Was like a stranger’s frown; and through the gloom, 
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Each one an anguish and a memory, 


Ghostlike the garments that she one day wore 


Stirred as he passed them with their old perfume. 
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Her caged bird called him from the window-sill; 
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Still bloomed the little pot of mignonette 
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Upon the casement, all unwithered yet, 
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That seemed to give him welcome; and his heart 
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Broke newly as he listened—for how still, 


How still she lay who last night was Pierrette! 
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All night he knelt beside her, till at last 
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The far dawn lifted like white smoke upcurled; 
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Then from her hand as from a blossom furled 


He drew the crucifix, and in its place 
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Put roses upon roses, and so passed 
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Dry-eyed and silent to the empty world. 
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The Beau 
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gone blind, who first saw the great 

light in the face of Mary Bayne, 
knitting a sock on her porch in the peace 
of the afternoon. Mary Bayne had come 
across the fields to see about the making 
of Panthea Potter’s linen waist. She 
was the orphan niece of Timothy Bayne, 
but just home from four weeks of sew- 
ing in the valley. She sat up, frail and 
stooped, in the chair which had been set 
for her. Painfully fit‘ing garments to 
the farmer women who hired her she 
had early grown hollow-chested. As 
she talked she fanned herself shyly with 
her sunbonnet. 

While Mary planned the way the waist 
should be cut carefully over and over 
with Panthea, Rachel knitted and listen- 
ed. She was a tall, clean woman in a 
gray calico dress. Her eyes, despite their 
blindness, were bright and peering like a 
bird’s. She.kept them fixed on Mary, 
guided by the sound of her voice. 

“T *xpect you’re clean tuckered out, 
ain’t ye?” she asked her in the pause in 


% was Rachel Potter, these seven years 


which Panthea was considering whether 
three or four rows of stitching would be 


“You’ve been a-sewin’ for sech 

She always felt a maternal in- 
terest in Mary, recollecting her white face, 
although she knew that Timothy Bayne 
and his wife Hitty were as kind to her 
as any could be. 

The bonnet went back and forth more 
quickly in the girl’s hand. “No,” she 
said, “I ain’t tired a mite.” 

“Ye ain’t?” Rachel knitted in aston- 
ishment. “ Why, it’s been dreadful hot 
to sew. Everything’s jest burnt up ’long 
here. It’s been a _ terrible drought. 
Lemuel says if it don’t rain pretty soon 
he’s goin’ to turn a Congregational or 
do somethin’ awful. Says it don’t seem 
to do ’nough good for a man to be 
a Presbyterian. I should think you’d 
jest be all tired out a-sewin’ through 
the heat.” 
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a spell.” 
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“T guess three rows ‘ll be the bx 
said Panthea. “ Four ‘ll look too fan 

She went into the house and broug 
out a roll of linen and her tape measu: 
Mary Bayne measured her angular fra) 
reaching up to her with her hands a 
pronouncing out the severe dimension: 
timidly to keep them in mind. “ Waist 
twenty-five, ’n’ neck fourteen, ’n’ fro: 
neck to shoulder eight, ’n’ from shoulder 
to elbow sixteen.” Then they consid 
ered together the scant amount of th: 
cloth laid out on Panthea’s lean kne« 
and decided cautiously on the buttons 
and the thread to be bought for it. It 
took a long time. 

Rachel kept listening more and mor 
intently to Mary Bayne’s voice. When 
she was gone she leaned forward, heark 
ening in an _ ill-concealed impatience 
until she guessed she was out of the 
dooryard and had struck out along the 
edge of the wheat toward the Baynes’. 
Then she dropped her needles into her 
starched lap and turned to Panthea. 

“Panthy,” she said, profoundly, “ some- 
thin’ nice has happened to Mary.” 

“ Somethin’ nice happened to Mary,” 
Panthea repeated, looking out to where 
the figure of the little seamstress was 
toiling forward, bent and shy. “ Good- 
ness, ma!” 

Rachel drew herself up. “I don’t 
care—I know what I’m talkin’ bout.” 

But not then nor by the time it was 
necessary to go in to get supper was 
Panthea at all convinced. Having argued 
herself into a state of wounded pride, 
Rachel would not go with her to help as 
usual with groping fingers about the 
meal. She stayed on the porch until 
Lemuel came in from his work. At the 
table she ate in an injured way of the 
fried potatoes and the sauce and the 
great biscuits, and she felt impclitely 
along the rim of her cup to see if Pan- 
thea had not skimped her tea. © She 
heard with leniency Lemuel spilling his 
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sech washin’s!” long before 
| say, “ Oh, mercy, pa!” 
made such a clatter 
that Panthea, her 
n. grew offended and wiped the plates 
elf. In the the 
ch. she tilted to and fro in her chair, 
tting beside Lemuel, who began to snore 
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evening, again on 


udly straightway after supper, his big 
She did 


ot sit near Panthea, sternly thoughtful 


ulk curled sleepily together. 


n the porch steps throughout the long 
of the the yard. 
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vening and 


s boots, she 
to bed. 

In the act of taking her hairpins from 
er, Panthea gave way in a sudden en- 
lightenment. 

‘Ma,” she said, “I b’lieve she was dif- 
She acted kind 0’ loony. An’ she 
had her hair crimped ’n’ a blue bow 
She ain’t never given 
crimpin’ er ribbons on week-days.” 


f’rent. 
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Rachel’s sense of injury left her swift- 
lv. She plaited her old hair 
‘Somethin’ nice has happened to her,” 


in joy. 
she reasserted with decision. 

“What do you s’ pose it can be?” Pan- 
thea ruminated keenly, her mouth full of 
pins. Her eyes, bright like her mother’s, 
snapped in her sharp face. 
ietly Rachel’s height. Their two eager 
heads were on a level. “I dun’no’ of a 
thing for her to be tickled "bout. Nobody 
in the family has died an’ left her some- 
thin’. There ain’t nothin’ changed at 
Timothy’s. It’s been a bad year for ’em, 
same as for the rest of us. She’s jest 
been a-sewin’ like she’s always been.” 

“ Mebbe beau,” Rachel 


hazarded. romantically at 


She was ex- 


she’s 
She 
her daughter. 
Panthea sniffed. She put the pins on 
Rachel’s bureau and turned down the 
sheets, which had a smell of the field- 
balsam weekly laid in their folds after the 
ironing. “ Ma,” she said, “ you’d better 
be gettin’ to bed. You're gettin’ sleepy.” 
But after she had gone away up-stairs 
and Lemuel’s boots had been cast with 
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a careless thud upon the floor and 


candle was out, leaving tallow on the 


the 
air, 
Rachel lay with her eyelids widely open- 
ed. “It’s a beau,” she urged to herself, 
inadvertently aloud. Lemuel rolled on 
“TIuh?” he asked. “ Nothin’,” 


she answered; “ jest turn over ’n’ 


his side. 
go to 
She spoke with that patronage 
which an old woman reconciled with her 
daughter yields her husband. 

In the morning | 
for further argument 
work was done up. 
ma,” 


sleep.” 


nthea was prepared 


as her morning 
“Tt can’t be a beau, 
contended, over her broom. 


“ Mary ain’t the beau kind. If she ain’t 


she 


never had one before, why should she hev 
one now ¢ 


She’s always been so pindlin’ 
n’ so quiet—she never was noticed none. 
I don’t b’lieve she could hev had ’tentions 
with that red hair o’ hers. It’s terrible.” 

“ She’s an awful nice girl, though,” de- 
fended Rachel; “she’s always been, ever 
since she came to live at Timothy’s after 
her ma ’n’ pa died. She’s been so good 
helpin’ Hitty ’bout the house first and 
then takin’ up sewin’ soon as she was o'd 
‘nough. An’ ain’t never fretted. 
An’ sometimes when she ain’t too tired 
I’ve heerd she looks right pretty.” 

“TT ain’t never her when she 
wasn’t tired. It can’t be a beau, ma.” 

Nevertheless, that afternoon Panthea 
did not bring her mending out on the 
porch, but instead saddled her roan and 
rode out along the road which joined the 
farmhouses. “I’ve got some errands,” 
explained. Rachel nodded wisely. 
Left alone with her sock, she kept her ear 
toward the road and waited. Wheels went 
past now and then through the summer 
dust and were company for her. She 
loved wheels. To sit listening to them 
was one way to taste of life when blind. 
Before her darkness she had had a great 
talent for life. It had never seemed dull 
to her nor dreary, although there had 
come to her shoulders the look which all 
shoulders had on Turkey Ridge. It was 
a look as though they bore a heavy wood- 
en She had met with a cheerful 
courage the monotonous drudgery of 
work in her house and the shadows of 
living. There had been Lemuel’s bed- 
ridden. unkind mother to care for 
through ten years, and there wer: her 
children, of whom all save Panthea had 
died at their birth, although Lemuel’s 


she 


seen 


she 


cross. 
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WITH MARGY TODD’S VISIT THE PORCH BEGAN A GLORIOUS SESSION 
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the 
been 


hs and colts, born without in 
s, had lived. Then there had 
nel himself with his untidiness and 
trariness. Her cheerfulness had come 
from her capacity for 
She had never been too busy to 
en her nose against the front win- 
w-pane or to run to the door, her dish- 
th in her hand. She had always found 
moment to go to see her neighbors, and 
er came back without news. So that 

e road, which was merely an ugly red 
treak winding into the hills and swept 
irkly by rains and winds, became to her 
wide way with a wonderful procession 
perpetually upon it, and the low farm- 
ouses, meanly built, the most interesting 
places imaginable. 
She grew very 


fv seeing 


os 


clever from much 
looking. She could almost tell what her 
neighbors were up to even before they 
Her porch had had a 
career, for, since there was always some- 
thing new under the sun to be heard on 
it, her friends came to sit there as often 
as they were able. Below the brown beams, 


so 


knew themselves. 


with the birds dipping in and out, the 
thread of many a human destiny had 
been followed under her guidance. 


It 
was hard for her to make her blindness 
seem a proof of the goodness of God. She 
had been so fond of seeing. For a while 
she had a grieving mouth in which there 
was no hope. Then God had given her 
wheels and the sounds of human voices 
and had saved her porch. With what she 
could hear, and what Panthea with an 
inherited genius brought in to her, she 
could still preserve its leadership among 
the other porches of the Ridge. Accept- 
ing this with some majesty as a divine 
sop, she never quite regained her former 
cheerfulness. She refused stubbornly to 
countenance any idea of a_ hereafter 
which did not give back to her her sight 
‘f the Ridge road with all her old neigh- 
bors going by, and permit her to go visit- 
ing for news into the little gray houses 
which were upon it. 

On this afternoon she fell, in the in- 
tervals between wheels, to following Pan- 
thea with her mind’s eye as she went 
about from house to house. It was a fre- 
quent method of entertainment with her 
if Panthea were gone long. She saw her 
tie up her horse at the hitching-posts and 
shake out her skirts and go up and knock 
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quickly at the doors. In the familiar liv 
ing-rooms with the clocks ticking in the 
corners she watched her take off her wash 
gloves, which were large and white like 
a bridegroom’s, and roll them up into a 
damp ball. 
she 


The expression on her face 
bent mysteriously 


plain to her. 


as forward 
She could see also Margy 
Todd and Annie Glegg and Ellen Gren 
and Letty Doan, with her marked cheek, 
leaning toward her in excitement. She 
even thought up the words to come from 
Panthea’s moving lips as she started to 
talk. Something a little like, “’N’ ma 
noticed it the very first thing, an’ says to 
me, ‘ Panthy, somethin’ nice has happen- 
ed to Mary.’ Ma’s so quick. Blindness 
ain’t hurt it seemed to 
would be a beautiful beginning. 

The beat of the roan’s hoofs in the dust 
of the lane at 
swiftly. 


was 


her none,” her 


sunset made her sit up 
By the way the chickens seat- 
tered, clucking out of Panthea’s path as 
she came from the barn toward her, she 
gathered that she had things to tell. The 
creak of exultation with which she sank 
down into a rocker was corroborative. 
“ Well?” she questioned hurriedly, hold- 
ing her sock somewhat pointedly displayed 
that she might see the growth of it. 

Panthea did not to 
breath. “Ma, it be 
a beau!” 

The length of the afternoon went out 
of Rachel’s back. “Oh, Panthy, an’ I 
knowed it!” 

* We’ve been a-puttin’ two and two to- 
gether,” Panthea began, triumphantly. 
“ Nobody had thought o’ speakin’ ’bout 
it to anybody else, but when I told ’em 
what had been noticed here they all recol- 
lected noticin’ somethin’ bout Mary, too. 
Margy says she went up to the Baynes’ 
right off after she got back to borrow a 
skirt pattern, an’ she seen then that she 
had her hair crimped, though it was ’way 
‘long in the forenoon. She didn’t think 
much ’bout it at the time. An’ she re- 
members, when she’d gone out. o’ the room 
after the pattern, of a-sayin’ to Timothy 
—Hitty wasn’t there—that she thought 
Mary looked real weil an’ had more color 
‘n usual. An’ Timothy didn’t say nothin’, 
but jest kind o’ giggled. You know he’s 
always a-sighin’.” 

“It’s his stomach,” said Rachel, hurry- 
ing her on with a wave of her knitting. 
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* An’ when Mary come back she didn’t 
bring the pattern of the skirt ’t all, but of 
a sleeve! An’ Margy says she said ‘ skirt 
pattern’ as plain as could be.” 

“My!” ejaculated Rachel. 

“ An’ Annie Glegg says she’s seen Mary 
waitin’ for the stage every time it goes 
by the Baynes’, an’ Bill Higgins handin’ 
somethin’ down to her. Sometimes it’s 
little, like a letter, and sometimes it’s 
bigger, like a package. An’ Mary ’Il look 
at what she gets all the way back up the 
lane. Annie says she’s sure they’re for 
her, ’cause Timothy and Hitty don’t git 
mail ’ceptin’ when some o’ them 
cousins 0’ theirs die and they git a death- 
letter.. An’ ’twouldn’t be possible they’d 
hev took to dyin’ all in a bunch right 
after Mary got back. An’ Ellen says 
when she asked Mary if she could help 
her with some sewin’ again in the fall, 
she looked kind o’ queer ’n’ sideways an’ 
says, ‘Why, Ellen, I dun’no’,’ ’s if she’d 
other plans. An’ Letty says—she’s so 
dull *bout noticin’, too—that she seen 
that blue bow, too, and has been thinkin’ 
that Mary seemed so much gayer sence 
she come from the valley.” 

Rachel drew a long breath of satisfac- 
tion. “Of course it’s a beau. Wher- 
ever d’you s’pose—” 


“We can’t none of us imagine,” Pan- 


thea broke in. “She ain’t met him here 
or we'd hev heerd ’bout it before this, an’ 
she ain’t been a-sewin’ nowhere else but 
in the valley, so she must hey met him 
there. She can’t jest hev dug him up out 
of the ground. An’ yet if he’s a valley 
man what is he a-writin’ to her for ’stead 
of comin’ up to see her? ’Tain’t far for 
a beau.” 

“ He’s got the rheumaties,” Rachel sug- 
gested, instantly. “It’s took him so bad 
that he can’t ride er drive, but has to jest 
sit still ’n’ write. Ain’t it a pity he’s 
goin’ to be so delicate? Somebody ought 
to tell him ’bout usin’ Strikene’s Oil, an’ 
rubbin’ it in real well an’ puttin’ on a 
piece o’ flannel. Ye didn’t stop in at the 
Baynes’, I s’pose ?” 

Panthea wiped her forehead. “No, I 
didn’t, but I guess I'll go in the mornin’, 
after I get my work done. Mary might 
make some mistake ’bout that waist.” 

“Yes, she might. You’d better go real 
early. I wonder what makes ’em want to 
keep it a secret ?” 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Rachel could hardly wait for the , 
day to come. That night she went to | 
at precisely dark to put in the time w! 
must elapse before the morning eal 
the Baynes’. “ Do hurry and get off.” 
said to Panthea at breakfast. “I’m , 
tin’ dreadful worried ‘bout your wai 
After Panthea was finally gone she hun 
stealthily about the house with the c 
ning of the darkened. She could not { 
her sunbonnet, but she found Lemu 
umbrella. She went tapping it bef 
her on the ground out of the dooryard 
and down the lane to meet Panthea why 
she should return, although she was 1m 
never allowed to go beyond the gate alon 
Her bare head, wilfully set like a-runawa 
child’s, shone in the heat, and her apron, 
still wet with dish-water, flapped from her 
as she scuttled on. Sometimes she stum- 
bled with her sightless feet and righted 
herself in a futile impatience. Then by 
and by she lost her way altogether, nor 
could she find it again by any resentful 
proddings with the umbrella. When Pan- 
thea rode back along the road a half-hour 
later, she was standing with lamentab|: 
eyes among the cabbages. At her ex 
clamation she mopped her cross cheeks 
querulously with her apron. “ Now don’t 
jest say ‘Why, ma!’” she said. “ Didn’t 
you find out somethin’ ?”’ 

Panthea’s tale was a credit to the Pot- 
ters. She told it as she picked her steps 
in and out through the cabbage-heads, 
letting her horse graze on the roadside 
weeds. “It’s a beau! I’ve found out the 
whole thing. It didn’t take me long, 
neither. I jest said to Mary, after I'd 
asked her how she was gettin’ on with the 
waist, ‘You ain’t got a beau, hev you” 
An’ she turned as red as a stove ‘n’ 
dropped her needle ’n’ says, ‘ Why, yes, 
Panthy Potter, I hev’—as proud as 
could be. She was so taken back she let 
out everything. He ain’t a valley man 
’t all. He was jest visitin’ where she was 
sewin’. An’ they fell in love with each 
other at first sight—don’t it seem queer 
for anybody to fall in love so quick with 
Mary? An’ he’s: gone home—went off 
somewheres to see to some business, 
an’ as soon as he’s through he’s comin’ 
here to see her. "Twon’t be more’n two 
weeks now. An’ he writes to her reg’lar 
as clockwork, an’ there’s presents from 
him in them packages Annie seen.” 
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Rachel’s expression, which had been 

triumph, changed a little. She 

d have preferred to have him a 

man writing to Mary in the 

nv of a conjectured rheumatism. But 

thea did not appear at all downeast 
. slight failure in deduction. 

‘An’, ma,” she said, “he ain’t an 

linary man ’t all—not a mite the sort 

nan you’d think Mary’d get. She don’t 
neither how he ever come to choose 

He ain’t like nobody on the Ridge 
no person we ever seen round here. 

’s so grand-lookin’ ’n’ stylish!” 

‘Why, Panthy, whyee!” Rachel gasped 

, surprise. She had never dreamt that 

iry Bayne would have more than the 

mmon beau. Panthea’s news was al- 

st ineredible. Lemuel in his untidy 
jeans trailed by them with his hoe. He 
stared at them, shrewd and quizzical. 
‘Ain’t it gettin’ *bout dinner-time?” he 

sked, curiously. Neither answered him. 
[he man of the house came in every day 
to dinner in an endless round. It was 
seldom that there came into the years 
such a man as this. They came out slow- 

from the cabbages and went up to the 
house, Panthea leading the roan. Half- 
way up Rachel broke the silence. 

“Your pa looked well onct,” she said. 

Lemuel wheezed disdainfully over his 
hasty dinner and the story which Rachel 
told him in explanation of it. “ Pooh!” 
he said; “is that all the matter with ye— 
jest Mary Bayne’s gittin’ a stylish beau ?” 
He ate and drank and spilled upon him- 
self in noisy derision, a deeply inter- 
ested man. “I ’xpect you'll hev compa- 
ny to-day,” he chuckled as he pushed 
his chair back from the table. “ More’n 
likely somebody seen Panthy comin’ home 
from Timothy’s.” 

“More’n likely somebody did.” No 
humor lurked in Rachel’s reply. She was 
already fumbling with the dishes. As 
quickly as possible she was in her gray 
calico and out on the porch, Panthea 
with her. Both smelled strongly of 
kitehen soap. She had not expected the 
sound of steps on the walk so soon. “ It’s 
Margy,” said Panthea, briefly, “ with the 
baby and her darnin’.” 


With Margy Todd’s visit the porch be- 
gan a glorious session. To Rachel it was 
a period of exalted happiness. She never 
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did so well as when on beaux, and she 
had never before had a beau like this to 
deal with. On any afternoon there might 
now be seen all the able-bodied sun 
bonnets of Turkey Ridge bobbing up her 
walk, in pairs or singly, in the sun. 
With their hands, hurt by their summer’s 
work, folded on their aprons or busy with 
their mending, the women sat and rocked 
around her, listening and exclaiming. 
Panthea brought her in daily fresh items, 
going up to the Baynes’ house to see to 
her waist or running down the lane to 
hail any of the family as they went by 
on the road to town. If she did not actu- 
ally have a town errand for them, she in- 
vented one of an inexpensive character. 
All that was told her in these meetings 
with the warning, “ O’ course you won’t 
let it go no further,” she honorably be- 
trayed. What Panthea gave her, Rachel 
retold word for word with hurrying breath. 
She could not help feeling as she sat 
there with her knitting, and heard about 
her the “Oh my’s!”. and the “Did you 
ever’s!” of her neighbors that she was 
weaving, on the south side of her house, 
the romance of the world. 

“Tlis name,” she would say in a half- 
whisper, “is Winters. John A. Winters. 
It’s an unusual name, ain’t it—an’ fine 
soundin’? I never heerd of -a Winters, 
but I’ve read ’bout a Summers. *Twas in 
a novel. He was awful rich an’ great. 
The A. Panthy and I thought sure stood 
for Abijy, but Mary says it’s for Andrew, 
an’ mebbe she’s right. He’s jest a won- 
derful man. Spect you’ve heerd "bout 
his bein’ so dreadful stylish? Ain’t it 
strange? Panthy says Mary’s told her all 
*bout him—when she talks of him her 
eyes jest shine an’ she sets up jest as 
proud. He’s awful tall an’ broad-shoul- 
dered, taller ’n’ broader ’n anybody here 
long the Ridge. An’ he has a fine walk 
—you could pick him out ’mong a dozen 
other men. Mary can’t tell jest what ’tis 
that gives him sech an air. ’Tsin’t his 
walk er his tallness er his shoulders—it’s 
jest him. An’ he’s got remarkable hair. 
It’s a real rich-lookin’ brown an’ kind o’ 
curls round his ears, but not ’nough to be 
real curly. Mary says she couldn’t bear 
a man with real curly hair. An’ his eyes 
hey got sech a beautiful ’xpression— 
Panthy says she’s been awful anxious to 
see him ever sence she found this out. 
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avs she never seen a man who had 
; all. You 
w Marv’s always felt so bad “bout her 
r bein’ the color ’tis an’ her face 
n’ plain. Well, when he asked her she 
broke down ’n’ cried afore him—he 
: so diffrent from her. An’ Panthy says 
says she says to him,‘ But I’m so 
imbly!’ An’ he says, ‘ Air ye?’ kind o’ 


‘xpression in his eyes ’t 


surprised ’s if he’d never noticed it. ‘ An’ 
hair’s jest pink,’ she says she says 


then. An’ he smiled down at her—he’s 
vot sech a smile!—-an’ says, ‘Pink is a 
real pretty shade o’ red.’ Mary didn’t 
tell no more’n this, but Panthy says from 
the way she acted when she got that far 
she guesses he must hev kissed her next. 
An’ I guess he did—that ’d be jest bout 
the right time for it. 

“T guess he dresses awful well. Mary 
is makin’ herself a dress in her odd time 
to wear when he comes. Bein’ as he’s so 
stylish she wants to look nice to please 
him. It’s blue with a ruffle round the 
yoke an’ tucks ’n’ five ruffles on the skirt. 
[’'d think five ruffles ’d to 
please him. 


be sure 

“ An’ he writes sech an elegant hand. 
Mary never seen letters backed so well. 
An’ the presents he’s sent air lovely. 
Mary keeps ’em in Hitty’s parlor on the 
table, covered up with a piece of flowery 
chintz. Panthy says her hands jest kind 
o shake when He’s 
guv her a silver heart on a little silver 
chain to wear round her neck — she’s 
goin’ to wear it with her blue dress—an’ 
a plush album an’ a chiny teacup ’n’ 
saucer an’ a thimble an’ a glass rose-bowl 
an’ a spoon and some candy things. Ain’t 
it fine? Panthy says she believes Timothy 
‘n’ Hitty ’re jest *bout as proud o’ them 
presents as Mary. If they’re round they 
always come in an’ look on durin’ the on- 
coverin’. An’ she says they’re awful set 
up over the whole thing, an’ feel so 
tickled to think Mary’s done so well.” 

As she reached the point of the beau’s 
presents to Mary Bayne she was wont to 
shake her head in real anxiety. In spite 
of his betrothal sentiments Lemuel had 
only given her a sucking calf. 

“T hope he ain’t too stylish,” she would 
goon. “ Sometimes the finest on the out- 
side air the meanest on the in. You can’t 
tell nothin’ ’bout it aforehand. Mebbe 
after a while he’ll get onsatisfied with her 


she onecovers ’em. 
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an’ re’lize she ain’t up to him. Mebbe 
when he takes her to see his folks she’ll 
be kind o’ bashful an’ plain and won’t 
‘pear well an’ he'll be ’shamed of her. 
Well, it ‘Il jest break her heart if he 
treats her like that. Sometimes I wish 
she’d jest hev got an ordinary beau.” 

Lemuel, passing the porch occasionally 
at its session, chuckled in a manly scorn. 
“’*Pears to me,” he was once heard to say, 
“you women air a cacklin’ a good deal 
*bout Mary Bayne’s beau. If you’d read 
to each other “loud "bout the Hottentots 
an’ talk ’em over afterwards you’d be 
gittin’ a lot more eddication.” He spoke 
from the vantage-ground of his learning. 
He always recommended, if too much 
frivolity were about him, to take to the 
Hottentots for mental ballast, ever since 
he had bought on the instalment plan 
his book on The Huguenots. He never 
knew why he had selected this volume 
in particular, but having once bought it 
he stuck to it. That he should get its 
title twisted when away from its cover 
was really nothing against him. 

His remark was unheeded. When it 
became known that the beau was defi- 
nitely expected at the Baynes’, the porch 
excitement deepened. “He’s a-comin’ 
Friday!” cried Rachel, a rapture on her 
blind face. “He can’t stay ’way no 
longer. An’ we're a-goin’ to hev the 
Social Saturday—we don’t mind a mite 
hevin’ it a week afore the time. Panthy 
says Mary’s tickled to death at the 
thought of bringin’ him an’ showin’ 
him to everybody to once. Be sure ’n’ 
come early.” 

In the days which intervened before 
the beau the porch was deserted. Rachel 
and Panthea, always in a flutter of prepa- 
ration before a Social, were greatly stirred 
now,owing to the extraordinariness of the 
guest of honor. The Social was a mo- 
mentous occasion even with no stranger 
to be displayed. It was held once a 
month from house to house on a Sat- 
urday afternoon. Everybody came but 
the sick, and the dead in the burying- 
ground underneath their cedars. The 
former felt sicker because they could not 
come, and the latter’ were sometimes 
pitied by their surviving kindred that 
they should monthly miss so much. 
Along parlor walls there was eaten at the 
picnic supper what one only dreamed of 
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during the plainer fare of the other days 
of the month. In the atmosphere of food 
and friends the deepest reserve melted. 
Witticisms and reflections were delivered 
whose brilliancy and depth came as a 
complete surprise to the speaker—they 
had never even occurred to the mind in 
field or kitchen. All best manners were 
out. Laughter rang courteously over 
feebler jokes than one’s own and second 
joints were chosen from the platters of 
chicken as forming a polite medium 
between the part of the fowl one did want 
and the part which one did not. 

Panthea scrubbed and swept and baked 
vigorously, Rachel helping where a blind 
woman could. When she could not help, 
she went about in a tall, cross whirl. She 
questioned Panthea closely as to her win- 
dows and her floors and her spare bed 
where the Social guests would lay off 
their things, and the brass door-knob on 
her front door. She sniffed critically at 
the pantry shelves. With the chickens 
and the black cake and the loaves of salt- 
rising bread laid upon them, they held the 
very flower of Panthea’s kitchen art. She 
hoped that the beau would like salt- 
rising bread, but she feared that he would 
not, surmising that outside the Ridge the 
stylish world was abandoned to yeast. 


BAYNE, 


WALKING NOT ALONE 


She fell, too, upon Lemuel. 
objections to 


His abiding 
the front 
“Don’t it look 
well ’nough?” he asked aggravatingly, ii 
the teeth of her scolding. “ No, it don’t!” 
she said. With eyesight she would hav 
cheerful. But to stare into the 
blackness and to imagine what Panth« 
was leaving undone and to see that fenc 
was a hard thing. From the fence sh 
descended bitingly to more personal 
“Even your best clothes,” shi 
complained, “air spotted. You’re always 
a-spillin’ things. Panthy says that where 
the spots air off they’re white places 
they’ve been sponged so much. It ain’! 
possible to keep you lookin’ well er sty- 
lish. You jest ought to be ’shamed o’ 
your vest.” 

se Pooh eg he 
ain’t.” 

Yet he did not eseape the general in 
fection. He waited until the desire 
should seem to spring from himself, and 
then he undertook the fence in a leisur: 
ly fashion. Splashed with whitewash he 
stopped to talk to any man that came by 
as though the bustle of his women was 
inexplicable. But his conversation was 
not wholly brought to bear upon the 
Hottentots. On the summer air arose 


whitewashing 
fence exasperated her. 


been 


topics. 


responded easily; 
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. yoice wheezing importantly through 
\n’ Mary Bayne’s beau—” It was he 
brought the news Friday evening 
+t Timothy Bayne had been seen. dri- 
ng home an unfamiliar shape from the 
. in his cart. “It’s him!” he said, 
lisinterested emotion. 
\]l that evening in the silence of the 
ch Rachel saw, etched on her gloom, 
fary Bayne and her beau walking 
through the dooryard to the door, 
herself and all the rest of the 
eighborhood looking out upon them 
n her windows. 
By Saturday afternoon the hurry of 
last few days had given way to a 
npany peace. In all the rooms was a 
ch cleanliness. The parlor lay open, 
re and sweet. Chairs were set ready 
ng its walls. Beyond, in the bedroom 
here Lemuel with many grumblings 
| taken down his own bed and wiped 

t the stain of its ordinary presence by 

ting in a table, were gathered other 

airs. It was deemed best to-day to 
have plenty of room and plenty of chairs. 
Rachel in her lawn and white apron 
vas ready. Panthea wore the linen waist 
which Mary Bayne had made. She was 
stifiy disapproving of the fact that it 
skewed across the back from love. 
Lemuel was well tidied. But he was not 
well thought of. Remembering Rachel’s 
aspersions about his stylishness he had 
been seized with the inspiration of black- 
ing the spots on his vest with the brush 
used for his boots. Panthea, horrified, 
had caught him in the act. Rachel near- 
ly wept. “ Don’t never marry a woman,” 
he grunted, throwing the brush down; 
“you ean’t do nothin’ to please ’em.” 

At the first sound of her neighbors— 
every one came on foot or in their home- 
ly vehicles as early as was compatible with 
leceney, to be before the Baynes—Rachel 
was at the door, Panthea beside her. 
“Come right in,” were her words of 
welcome, Panthea nudging her that it 
was time, “ an’ walk up-stairs. He ain’t 
here yet!” Feet shuffled by her up the 
stairs to the spare room and then down 
into the parlor. Panthea kept counting 
in her ear: “ Here’s the Todds,” “ Here’s 
the Greens,” “ An’ Annie Glegg,” “ An’ 
the minister an’ Letty,” “ An’ them folks 
we didn’t want.” Finally it remained 
for only the Baynes to come. Panthea, 
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after waiting a while for them, went in, 
and presently Lemuel left his guileless 
station by the hitching-post and went 
after her. But Rachel did not go in. 
She held her place in the door, her head 
turned, listening, toward the wheat-field. 
The Baynes came across lots to Socials 
and would not be heard in the lane. 
When she heard them in the wheat, she 
clapped her hand to her mouth and burst 
stumbling into the expectant hush of 
the room. 

There was a fierce stir to the windows. 
Emerging from the field could be seen 
Timothy Bayne clumping on, lean and 
sallow-faced. Behind him was Hitty 
carrying in her fat hands her inevitable 
Social plate of pickled eggs lest Timothy 
should drop them. Both had an air of 
most becoming modesty, considering 
their position. After them was Mary 
Bayne, walking not alone. She and her 
companion were somewhat hidden by the 
others. As they came into the dooryard 
Timothy and Hitty dropped back in the 
opening of the gate. Then was very 
plainly seen Mary in her new ruffled 
dress, the beau’s silver heart upon her 
breast. Her small, needle-worn figure 
was erect and her shy face was shining. 
But the eyes at the windows barely saw 
her. They were staring dazedly at the 
being at her side. Until the little pro- 
cession was nearly at the door, not a soul 
could find words for him. Then Lemuel, 
looking over the heads of the women, 
who had crowded as women will to see a 
man of style, gave a prolonged chuckle. 

“ Well, I’ll be blowed!” he said. 

A chorus of feminine exclamations 
followed his, Panthea’s leading. 

“ That him!” 

“ Why, he ain’t got a mite o’ style!” 

“ He’s awful short!” 

“ An’ narrer-shouldered !” 

“ An’ his legs ain’t right!” 

“ An’ his eyes air real beady!” 

“ An’ his hair!” 

Rachel, strained against a window- 
pane from force of long habit, fell to- 
gether. She saw with her ears the beau 
as he appeared in the cold light of Tur- 
key Ridge, without the benefit of Mary 
Bayne’s glorifying love. She felt some- 
how that he was her fault. 

“Sh!” she said, in shamefaced apol- 
ogy. “ He’s a-comin’ in.” 














New York Revisited 


BY HENRY JAMES 


HE single impression or particular 
vision most answering to the great- 

ness of the subject would have been, 
I think, a certain hour of large circum- 
navigation that I found preseribed, in 
the fulness of the spring, as the almost 
immediate crown of a return from the 
far West. I had arrived at one of the 
transpontine stations of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; the question was of proceeding 
to Boston, for the occasion, without push- 
ing through the terrible town—why “ ter- 
rible,” to my sense, in many ways, I 
shall presently explain—and the easy and 
agreeable attainment of this great ad- 
vantage was to embark on one of the 
mightiest (as appeared to me) of train- 
bearing barges and, descending the west- 
ern waters, pass round the bottom of 
the city and remount the other current 
to Harlem; all without “losing touch” 
of the Pullman that had brought me from 
Washington. This absence of the need 
of losing touch, this breadth of effect, 
as to the whole process, involved in the 
prompt floating of the huge concatenated 
ears not only without arrest or confusion, 
but as for positive prodigal beguilement 
of the artless traveller, had doubtless 
much to say to the ensuing state of mind, 
the happily excited and amused view of 
the great face of New York. The extent, 
the ease, the energy, the quantity and 
number, all notes scattered about as if, 
in the whole business and in the splendid 
light, nature and science were joyously 
romping together, might have been taking 
on again, for their symbol, some col- 
lective presence of great circling and 
plunging, hovering and perching sea- 
birds, white-winged images of the spirit, 
of the restless freedom of the Bay. The 
Bay had always, on other opportunities, 
seemed to blow its immense character 
straight into one’s face—coming “at” 
you, so to speak, bearing down on you, 
with the full force of a thousand prows 
of steamers seen exactly on the line of 


their longitudinal axis; but I had n, 
before been so conscious of its boundle: 
cool assurance or seemed to see its geniy 
so grandly at play. This was presuma! 
indeed because I had never before ;« 
joyed the remarkable adventure of tak 
in so much of the vast bristling pron 
ontory from the water, of ascending t} 
East River, in especial, to its 
diminishing expanses. 

Something of the air of the occas 
and of the mood of the moment caus 
the whole picture to speak with its largest 
suggestion; which suggestion is irresist 
ible when once it is sounded clear. |} 
is all, absolutely, an expression of thi: 
lately and currently done, done o1 
large impersonal stage and on the bas 
of inordinate gain—it is not an expres 
sion of any other matters whatever: a: 
yet the sense of the scene (which 
at several previous junctures, as well, 
put forth to my imagination its power 
was commanding and thrilling, was 
certain lights almost charming. So it | 
fell, exactly, that an element of myster 
and wonder entered into the impressio: 
the interest of trying to make out, in 
absence of features of the sort usuall; 
supposed indispensable, the reason of t! 
heauty and the joy. It is indubitably 
“oreat” bay, a great harbor, but 
one item of the romantic, or even of t 
picturesque, as commonly understood, 
contributes to its effect. The shores a: 
low and for the most part depressing! 
furnished and prosaically peopled; t! 
islands, though numerous, have not 
grace to exhibit, and one thinks of 1! 
other, the real flowers of geography 
this order, of Naples, of Capetown, 
Sydney, of Seattle, of San Francisco, 
of Rio, asking how if they justify 
reputation, New York should seem ¢ 
justify one. Then, after all, we remem- 
ber that there are reputations and reput: 
tions; we remember above all that the im 
aginative response to the conditions here 


upper 





NEW YORK 
nted may just happen to proceed 
the intellectual extravagance of the 
n observer. When this personage is 
to corruption by almost any large 
of an intensity of life, his vibra- 
tend to become a matter difficult 
for him to explain. He may have 
fess that the group of evident facts 
to account by itself for the com- 
eney of his appreciation. Therefore 

; that I find myself rather backward 
) a perceived sanction, of an at all 
portionate kind, for the fine exhilara- 
. with which, in this free wayfaring 
ion to them, the wide waters of New 
inspire me. There is the beauty 
licht and air, the great seale of space, 
| seen far away to the west, the open 
tes of the Hudson, majestic in their 
ree, even at a distance, and an- 
incing still nobler things. But the 
appeal, unmistakably, is in that note 
vehemence in the local life of which 
ave spoken, for it is the appeal of a 
ticular type of dauntless power. 
[he aspect the power wears then is 
ndeseribable; it is the power of the most 
ravagant of cities, rejoicing, as with 
voice of the morning, in its might, 
ts fortune, its unsurpassable conditions, 
nd imparting to every object and ele- 
ent, to the motion and expression of 
ery floating, hurrying, panting thing, 
the throb of ferries and tugs, to the 
lash of waves and the play of winds 
nd the glint of lights and the shrill 

f whistles and the quality and authority 

breeze-borne cries—all, practically, a 
ffused, wasted clamor of detonations— 
mething of its sharp free accent and, 

ibove all, of its sovereign sense of being 

“backed” and able to back. The uni- 

ersal applied passion struck me as 

shining unprecedentedly out of the com- 
sition; in the bigness and bravery and 
insolence, especially, of everything that 

rushed and shrieked, in the air as of a 

reat intricate frenzied dance, half merry, 

half desperate, or at least half defiant, 
performed on the huge watery floor. This 
ppearance of the bold lacing-together, 
across the waters, of the scattered mem- 
bers of the monstrous organism—lacing 
as by the ceaseless play of an enormous 
system of steam-shuttles or electric bob- 
bins (I searee know what to call them), 
commensurate in form with their infinite 
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work—does perhaps more than anything 
else to give the pitch of the vision of 
energy. One has the sense that the mon- 
ster grows and grows, flinging abroad its 
loose limbs even as some unmannered 
young giant at his “ larks,” and that the 
binding stitches must forever fly further 
and faster and draw harder; the future 
complexity of the web, all under the sky 
and over the sea, becoming thus that of 
some set of clockworks, some 
steel-souled machine-room of brandished 
arms end hammering fists and opening 
and closing jaws. The immeasurable 
bridges are but as the horizontal sheaths of 
pistons working at high pressure, day and 
night, and subject, one apprehends with 
perhaps inconsistent gloom, to certain, to 
fantastic, to merciless multiplication. In 
the light of this apprehension indeed the 
breezy brightness of the Bay puts on 
the semblance of the vast white page 
that awaits beyond any other perhaps the 
black overscoring of science. 

Let me hasten to add that its present 
whiteness is precisely its charming note, 
the frankest of the signs you recognize 
and remember it by. That is the dis- 
tinction I was just feeling my way to 
name as the main ground of its doing 
so well, for effect, without technical 
scenery. There are great imposing ports 
—Glasgow and Liverpool and London— 
that have already their page blackened 
almost beyond redemption from any such 
light of the picturesque as can hope to 
irradiate fog and grime, and there are 
others, Marseilles and Constantinople say, 
or, for all I know to the contrary, New 
Orleans, that contrive to abound before 
everything else in color, and so to make 
a rich and instant and obvious show. 
But memory, and the actual impression, 
keep investing New York with the tone, 
predominantly, of summer dawns and 
winter frosts, of sea-foam, of bleached 
sails and stretched awnings, of blanched 
hulls, of scoured decks, of new ropes, 
of polished brasses, of streamers clear 
in the blue air; and it is by this harmony, 
doubtless, that the projection of the in- 
dividual character of the place, of the 
candor of its avidity and the freshness 
of its audacity, is most conveyed. The 
“tall buildings,” which have so prompt- 
ly usurped a glory that affects you as 
rather surprised, as yet, at itself, the . 
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multitudinous sky-scrapers standing up to 
the view, from the water, like extravagant 
pins in a cushion already overplanted, 
and stuck in as in the dark, anywhere 
end anyhow, have at least the felicity 
of carrying out the fairness of tone, of 
taking the sun and the shade in the 
manner of towers of marble. They are 
not all of marble, I believe, by any means, 
even if some may be, but they are im- 
pudently new and still more impudently 
“novel ”—this in common with so many 
other terrible things in America—and 
they are triumphant payers of dividends; 
all of which uncontested and unabashed 
pride, with flash of innumerable windows 
and flicker of subordinate gilt attribu- 
tions, is like the flare, up and down their 
long, narrow faces, of the lamps of some 
general permanent “ celebration.” 

You see the pincushion in profile, so to 
speak, on passing between Jersey City 
and Twenty-third Street, but you get it 
broadside on, this loose nosegay of archi- 
tectural flowers, if you skirt the Battery, 
well out, and embrace the whole planta- 
tion. Then the “ American beauty,” the 
rose of interminable stem, becomes the 
token of the cluster at large—to that 
degree that, positively, this is all that is 
wanted for emphasis of your final impres- 
sion. Such growths, you feel, have con- 
fessedly arisen but to be “ picked,” in 
time, with a shears; nipped short off, 
by waiting fate, as soon as “science,” 
applied to gain, has put upon the table, 
from far up its sleeve, some more winning 
ecard. Crowned not only with no history, 
but with no credible possibility of time 
for history, and consecrated by no uses 
save the commercial at any cost, they are 
simply the most piercing notes in that 
concert of the expensively provisional into 
which your supreme sense of New York 
resolves itself. They never begin to speak 
to you, in the manner of the builded 
majesties of the world as we have hereto- 
fore known such—towers or temples or 
fortresses or palaces—with the authority 
of things of permanence or even of things 
of long duration. One story is good only 
till another is told, and sky-scrapers are 
the last word of economic ingenuity only 
till another word be written. This shall 
be possibly a word of still uglier meaning, 
but the voeabulary of thrift at any price 
shows boundless resources, and the con- 
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sciousness of that truth, the conscious- 
ness of the finite, the menaced, the es- 
sentially invented state, twinkles ever. to 
my perception, in the thousand glassy eyes 
of these giants of the mere market. Suc} 
a structure as the comparatively window 
less bell-tower of Giotto, in Florence. 
locks supremely serene in its beauty. 
You don’t feel it to have risen by tl: 

breath of an interested passion that, rest 

less beyond all passions, is forever seck- 
ing more pliable forms. Beauty has been 
the object of its creator’s idea, and, hav- 
ing found beauty, it has found the form 
in which it splendidly rests. 

Beauty indeed was the aim of tlh. 
creator of the spire of Trinity Church, 
so cruelly overtopped and so ‘barely dis 
tinguishable, from your train - bearing 
barge, as you stand off, in its abjeci 
helpless humility; and it may of cours 
be asked how much of this superstition 
finds voice in the actual shrunken pres- 
ence of that laudable effort. Where, for 
the eye, is the felicity of simplified 
Gothic, of noble preeminence, that onc 
made of this highly pleasing edifice th 
pride of the town and the feature of 
Broadway? The answer is, as obviously, 
that these charming elements are still 
there, just where they ever were, but that 
they have been mercilessly deprived of 
their visibility. It aches and throbs, this 
smothered visibility, we easily feel, in 
eaged and dishonored condition, 
ported only by the consciousness that th 
dishonor is no fault of its own. Wi: 
commune with it, in tenderness and pity, 
through the encumbered air; our eyes, 
made, however unwillingly, at home in 
strange vertiginous upper atmospheres, 
look down on it as on a poor ineffectual 
thing, an architectural object addressed, 
even in its prime aspiration, to the pa- 
tient pedestrian sense and permitting 
thereby a relation of intimacy. It was 
to speak to me audibly enough on two 
or three other occasions—even through 
the thick of that frenzy of Broadway 
just where Broadway receives from Wall 
Street the fiercest application of the mad 
dening lash; it was to put its tragie cas 
there with irresistible lucidity. “ Yes, 
the wretched figure I am making is as 
little as vou see my fault—it is the fault 
of the buildings whose very first care 
is to deprive churches of their visibility. 


sup 
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There are but two or three—two or three 
outward and visible churehes—left in 
New York ‘anyway,’ as you must have 
noticed, and even they are hideously 
threatened: a fact at which no one, in- 
deed, appears to be shocked, from which 
no one draws the least of the inferences 
that stick straight out of it, which every 
one seems in short to take for granted 
either with remarkable stupidity or with 
remarkable cynicism.” So, at any rate, 
they may still effectively communicate, 
ruddy-brown (where not browny-black) 
old Trinity and any pausing, any at- 
tending survivor of the clearer age— 
and there is yet more of the bitterness 
of history to be tasted in such a tacit 
passage, as I shall presently show. 

Was it not the bitterness of history, 
meanwhile, that on that day of cireum- 
navigation, that day of highest intensity 
of impression, of which I began by speak- 
the ancient rotunda of Castle Gar- 
viewed from just opposite, should 
have lurked there as a vague nonentity ? 
One had known it from far, far back 
and with the indelibility of the childish 
vision—from the time when it was the 
commodious eoncert-hall of New York, 
the firmament of long-extinguished stars; 
in spite of which extinction there outlives 
for me the image of the infant phenome- 
non Adelina Patti, whom (another large- 
infant) I had been benevolently 
taken to hear: Adelina Patti, in a fan- 
like little white frock and “ pantalettes ” 
and a hussarlike red jacket, mounted on 
an armchair, its back supporting her, 
wheeled to the front of the stage and 
warbling like a tiny thrush even in the 
nest. Shabby, shrunken, barely discern- 
ible to-day, the ancient rotunda, adjusted 
to other uses, had afterwards, for many 
decades, earried on a conspicuous life— 
and it was the present remoteness, the re- 
pudiated barbarism of all this, foreshort- 
ened by one’s own experience, that 
dropped the acid into the cup. The sky- 
scrapers and the league-long bridges, pres- 
ent and to come, marked the point where 
the age—the age for which Castle Garden 
could have been, in its day, a “ value ”— 
had come out. That in itself was noth- 
ing—ages do come out, as a matter of 
course, so far from where they have gone 
in. But it had done so, the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, in one’s own 


ing, 


fen, 


eyed 
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more or less immediate presence; the dif- 
ference, from pole to pole, was so vivid 
and concrete that no single shade of any 
one of its aspects was lost. This impact 
of the whole condensed past at onee pro- 
duced a horrible, hateful sense of per- 
sonal antiquity. 

Yet was it after all that those mon- 
sters of the mere market as I have ealled 
them, had more to say, on the question 
of “ effect,” than I had at first allowed ?— 
since they are the element that looms 
largest for me through a particular im- 
pression, with remembered parts and 
pieces melting together rather richly now, 
of “down-town ” seen and felt from the 
inside, “Felt ”—I use that word, I dare 
say, all presumptuously, for a relation 
to matters of magnitude and mystery 
that I could begin neither to measure 
nor to penetrate, hovering about them 
only in magnanimous wonder, staring at 
them as at a world of immovably closed 
doors behind which immense “ material ” 
lurked, material for the artist, the painter 
of life, as we say, who shouldn’t have 
begun so early and so fatally to fall away 
from possible initiations. This sense of 
a baffled curiosity, an intellectual ad- 
venture forever renounced, was surely 
enough a state of feeling, and indeed in 
presenee of the different half-hours, as 
memory presents them, at which I gave 
myself up both to the thrill of Wall Street 
(by which I mean thet of the whole wide 
edge of the whirlpool), and the too ac- 
cepted, too irredeemable ignorance, I am 
at a loss to see what intensity of response 
was wanting. The imagination might 
have responded more if there had been 
a slightly less settled inability to under- 
stand what every one, what any one, was 
really doing; but the picture, as it comes 
back to me, is, for all this foolish sub- 
jective poverty, so crowded with its fea- 
tures that I rejoice, I confess, in not 
having more of them to handle. No open 
apprehension, even if it be as open as a 
public vehicle plying for hire, can carry 
more than a certain amount of life, of 
a kind; and there was nothing at play 
in the outer air, at least, of the scene, 
during these glimpses, that didn’t seram- 
ble for admission into mine very much 
as I had seen the mob seeking entrance 
to an up-town or a down-town electric 
car fight for life at one of the apertures. 
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If it had been the final function of the 
Bay to make one feel one’s age, so, as- 
suredly, the mouth of Wall Street pro- 
claimed it, for one’s private ear, dis- 
tinctly enough; the breath of existence 
being taken, wherever one turned, as that 
of youth on the run and with the prize 
of the race in sight, and the new land- 
marks crushing the old quite as violent 
children stamp on snails and caterpillars. 

The hour I first recall was a morning 
of winter drizzle and mist, of dense fog 
in the Bay, one of the strangest sights 
of which I was on my way to enjoy; and 
I had stopped in the heart of the busi- 
ness quarter to pick up a friend who was 
to be my companion. The weather, such 
as it was, worked wonders for the upper 
reaches of the buildings, round which it 
drifted and hung very much as about the 
flanks and summits of emergent mountain- 
masses—-for, to be just all round, there 
was some evidence of their having a mes- 
sage for the eyes. Let me parenthesize, 


once for all, that there are other glimpses 
of this message, up and down the city, 
frequently to be caught; lights and shades 
of winter and summer air, of the literally 
“ finishing ” afternoon in particular, when 


refinement of modelling descends from the 
skies and lends the white towers, all new 
and crude and commercial and over- 
windowed as they are, a fleeting distinc- 
tion. The morning I speak of offered me 
my first chance of seeing one of them 
from the inside—which was ai: opportu- 
nity I sought again, repeatedly, in respect 
to others; and I became conscious of the 
force with which this vision of their 
prodigious working, and of the multi- 
tudinous life, as if each were a swarming 
city in itself, that they are capable of 
housing, may beget, on the part of the 
free observer, in other words of the rest- 
less analyist, the impulse to describe and 
present the facts and express the sense 
of them. Each of these huge constructed 
and compressed communities, throbbing, 
through its myriad arteries and pores, 
with a single passion, even as a com- 
plicated watch throbs with the one pur- 
pose of telling you the hour and the 
minute, testified overwhelmingly to the 
character of New York—and the passion 
of the restless analyst, on his side, is for 
the extraction of character. But there 
would be too much to say, just here, were 
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this incurable eccentric to let himse|/ 
go; the impression in question, fed | 
however brief an experience, kept over- 
flowing the cup and spreading in a wi 
waste of speculation. I must dip i; 
these depths, if it prove possible, la: 
on; let me content myself, for the m 
ment, with remembering how from 1! 
first, on all such ground, my thoug! 
went straight to poor great won 
working Emile Zola and his love of t! 
human aggregation, the artificial micr. 
cosm, which had to spend itself on gr 
shops, great businesses, great “ apartment 
houses,” of inferior, of mere Parisia 
scale. His image, it seemed to me, real|: 
asked for compassion—in the presence 0! 
this material that his energy of evoca- 
tion, his alone, would have been of a 
stature to meddle with. What if 1 
Ventre de Paris, what if Au Bonh. 
des Dames, what if Pot-Bouille a: 
L’Argent, could but have come into b 
ing under the New York inspiration ? 
The answer to that, however, for t! 
hour, was that, in all probability, New 
York was not going (as it turns suc! 
remarks) to produce both the maximum 
of “business” spectacle and the maxi- 
mum of ironic reflection of it. Zola’s 
huge reflector got itself formed, after all, 
in a far other air; it had hung there, in 
essence, awaiting the scene that was t 
play over it, long before the scene reall 
approached it in scale. The reflecting 
surfaces, of the ironic, of the epic order, 
suspended in the New York atmosphere, 
have yet to show symptoms of shining 
out, and the monstrous phenomena: them- 
selves, meanwhile, strike me as having, 
with their immense momentum, got the 
start, got ahead of, in proper parlance, 
any possibility of poetic, of dramatic 
capture. That conviction came to me 
most perhaps while I gazed across at the 
special sky-scraper that overhangs poor 
old Trinity to the north—a south face 
as high and wide as the mountain-wall 
that drops the Alpine avalanche, from 
time to time, upon the village, and the 
village spire, at its foot; the interest of 
this case being above all, as I learned, 
to my stupefaction, in the fact that the 
very creators of the extinguisher are the 
churchwardens themselves, or at least 
the trustees of the church property. What 
was the case but magnificent for pitiless 
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ferocity /—that inexorable law of the 
growing invisibility of churches, their 
everywhere reduced or abolished presence, 
which is nine-tenths of their virtue, re- 
ceiving thus, at such hands, its supreme 

nsecration. This consecration was 
positively the greater that just then, as 
I have said, the vast money-making 
structure quite horribly, quite romantical- 
ly justified itself, looming through the 
weather with an insolent clifflike sub- 
limity. The weather, for all that expe- 
rienee, mixes intimately with the fulness 
of my impression; speaking not least, for 
instanee, of the way “the state of the 
and the assault of the turbid 
air seemed all one with the look, the 
tramp, the whole quality and allure, the 
consummate monotonous commonness, of 
the pushing male crowd, moving in its 
lense mass—with the confusion carried 
to chaos for any imtelligence, any per- 
ception; a welter of objects and sounds 
in which relief, detachment, dignity, 
meaning perished utterly and lost all 
rights. It appeared, the muddy medium, 
all one with every other element and note 

s well, all the signs of the heaped in- 
dustrial battle-field, all the sounds and 
silences, grim, pushing, trudging silences 

0, of the universal will to move—-to 
move, move, move, as an end in itself, 
an appetite at any price. 

In the Bay, the rest of the morning, 
the dense raw fog that delayed the big 
boat, allowing sight but of the imme- 
diate ice-masses through which it thump- 
ed its way, was not less of the essence. 
Anything blander, as a medium, would 
have seemed a mockery of the facts of 
the terrible little Ellis Island, the first 
harbor of refuge and stage of patience 
for the million or so of immigrants an- 
nually knocking at our official door. 
fore this door, which opens to them there 
only with a hundred forms and 


” 
streets 


3e- 


cere- 


monies, grindings and grumblings of the 
key, they stand appealing and waiting, 
marshalled, herded, divided, subdivided, 
sorted, sifted, searched, fumigated, for 
longer or shorter periods—the effect of all 
which prodigious process, an intendedly 


scientific ” feeding of the mill, is again 
to give the earnest observer a thousand 
more things to think of than he can 
pretend to retail. The impression of 
Ellis Island, in fine, would be—as I was 
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to find throughout that so many of my 
impressions would be—a chapter by it- 
self; and with a particular page for 
recognition of the degree in which the 
liberal hospitality of the eminent Com- 
missioner of this wonderful service, to 
whom I had been introduced, helped to 
make the interest of the whole watched 
drama poignant and unforgettable. It 
is a drama that goes on, without a pause, 
day by day and year by year, this visible 
act of ingurgitation on the part of our 
body politic and social, and constituting 
really an appeal to amazement beyond 
that of any sword-swallowing or fire- 
swallowing of the circus. The wonder 
that one couldn’t keep down was the 
thought that these two or three hours of 
one’s own chance vision of the business 
were but as a tick or two of the mighty 
clock, the clock that never, never stops— 
least of all when it strikes, for a sign 
of so much winding-up, some louder 
hour of our national fate than usual. I 
think indeed that the simplest account 
of the action of Ellis Island on the spirit 
of any sensitive citizen who may have 
happened to “look in” is that he comes 
back from his visit not at all the same 
person that he went. He has eaten of 
the tree of knowledge, and the taste will 
be forever in his mouth. He had thought 
he knew before, thought he had the sense 
of the degree in which it is his American 
fate to share the sanctity of his American 
consciousness, the intimacy of his Amer- 
ican patriotism, with the inconceivable 
alien; but the truth had never come home 
to him with any such force. In the 
lurid light projected upon it by those 
courts of dismay, it shakes him—or I 
like at least to imagine it shakes him— 
to the depths of his being; I like to think 
of him, I positively have to think of 
him, as going about ever afterwards with 
a new look, for those who can see it, in 
his face, the outward sign of the new 
chill in ‘his heart. So is stamped, for 
detection, the questionably privileged per- 
son who has had an apparition, seen 
a ghost in his supposedly safe old 
house. Let not the unwary, therefore, 
visit Ellis Island. 

The after-sense of that acute experience, 
however, I myself found, was by no means 
to be brushed away; I felt it grow and 
grow, on the contrary, wherever I turned: 
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other impressions might come and go, 
but this affirmed claim of the alien, how- 
ever immeasurably alien, to share in one’s 
supreme relation was everywhere the fixed 
element, the reminder not to be dodged. 
One’s supreme relation, as one had always 
put it, was one’s relation to one’s coun- 
try—a conception made up so largely of 
one’s countrymen and one’s country- 
women. Thus it was as if, all the while, 
with such a fond tradition of what these 
products predominantly were, the idea of 
the country itself underwent something 
of that profane overhauling through 
which it appears to suffer the indignity 
of change. Is not our instinct in this 
matter, in general, essentially the safe one 
—that of keeping the idea simple and 
strong and continuous, so that it shall 
be perfectly sound? To touch it over- 
much, to pull it about, is to put it in 
peril of weakening; yet on this free as- 
sault upon it, this readjustment of it in 
their monstrous, presumptuous interest, 
the aliens, in New York, seemed per- 
petually to insist. The combination 
there of their quantity and their quality 
—that loud primary stage of alienism 
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which New York most offers to sigh; 
operates, for the native, as their note 
of settled possession, something {|} 
have nobody to thank for; so that 
settled possession is what we, on our sid 
seem reduced to—the implication 
which, in its turn, is that, to reco, 
confidence and regain lost ground, 
not they, must make the surrender and 
accept the orientation. We must go, iy 
other words, more than half-way to me: 
them; which is all the difference, for us, 
between possession and dispossessic: 
This sense of dispossession, to be bri 
about it, haunted me so, I was to feel, 
in the New York streets and in the pack 
trajectiles to which one clingingly a, 
peals from the streets, just as one tumbles 
back into the streets in appalled reaction 
from them, that the art of beguiling or 
duping it became an art to be cultivated 
—though the fond alternative vision was 
never long to be obscured, the imagina 
tion, exasperated to envy, of the ideal, 
in the order in question; of the luxury 
of some such close and sweet and who! 
national consciousness as that of th 
Switzer and the Scot. 


To A Wayfarer 


BY L. B. BRIDGMAN 


E strong. 
The way is steep, the way is long; 


There is no ending till thy strength shall end,— 


And yet, be strong. 


Be brave. 


The night is dark, the goal’s the grave. 


They need not courage who have Hope for friend,— 


But thou, be brave. 





An Unskilled Laborer 


BY MAY 
after 
away is a 
There 
rooms 


home your first 


HE coming 
fi long visit wonderful 

experience. many 
-urprises. The larger or 
-maller-—it depends upon where you have 
cen,—but new, anyway, and strange, and 
far, far pleasanter than anything you 
your travels. The stairs 
are farther from the door, the fireplace 
green—you had thought that 
were blue,—and even the sitting- 
room clock strikes differently. 

Graham Lee found that he had for- 
gotten a good deal in the two weeks 
that he had been with his aunt in Len- 
ox. He had forgotten how warm and 
bright and fragrant the front hall was 
when you came into it just after dark 
He had forgotten 
how straight and tall his father was, and 
how deep and pleasant his voice sounded 
when he spoke. And then, oh, then, 
with his arms about her neck, he found 
that he had forgotten just how beautiful 

how beautiful—his mother was! 

Even Cummings seemed to have 
learned more agreeable ways in the two 
weeks, and that first night at dinner 
did not push Graham’s chair so close 
to the table that his elbows hit when he 
ate—which is very uncomfortable when 
your feet not touch the floor and 
you cannot push the chair back without 
getting out entirely... Cummings even 
noticed at once when Graham’s glass was 
empty, or when he wanted more of any- 
thing, which was a great improvement 
in Cummings. 

Graham felt that it was good to be 
at home again and have everybody so 
glad to see him. 

And then, after dinner, to sit by the 
fire, very close to his mother, with his 
hand in hers! There was company—a 
man who had dressed up in old clothes 
and gone all around getting work in fac- 
tories and mines and lumber-camps and 
places, to see how that kind of people 
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are so 


are 


have seen in 


tiles are 


they 


on a cool evening. 


do 
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lived, and was going to write a book 
about it,—so they could not talk much; 
they had to listen to him; but 
smiled at each other very often. 
ing that he had known while 
away had been like this! 
he would go over and 
of his father’s chair. Of course he did 
not take his hand. Men didn’t. But 
he would lean against his shoulder for 
a while, and then, by and by, he would 
come back to his mother. 

Oh, but it was fine to get home! 

And the next morning, to go around 
and see the fellows, and after he had 
made sure that they regarded him a 
little differently for his having been 
away, to let them see that he was un- 
changed in spite of it! 


they 
Noth- 
he was 
Sometimes 


sit on the arm 


Oh yes, it was great, being home! 

But it not take long for the 
newness to wear off, and by noon of 
the day after his return Graham had 
reached that restless period which is be- 
tween the excitement of the arrival and 
the taking up o¢ the old manner of life. 

He went to his room after luncheon, 
and sitting down by a window, con- 
sidered what there was to do. School 
would begin Monday, so he felt that he 
must not waste the afternoon. As he 
looked across the park he could see the 
men at work on the new extension of 
the Chaloner Museum of Art. It must 
be’ very hard to work all through the 
summer vacation, but a good many peo- 
ple had to. 

Some of the stories that Mr. Leiter 
had told the night before were very in- 
teresting. He must have had a great 
many experiences. Graham thought that 
he would like to read his book when it 
was printed. It was a fine thing to go 
around and study the lives of the 
working-people and tell about them and 
try to ameliorate their conditions. He 
had never thought of it before. 

He looked over toward the red brick 


does 
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the 
were 


walls of 


ihere 


wondered if 
conditions 


museum and 


any labor 
But of there 
Leiter found them everywhere. 

Graham rose. He knew what he would 
do. He would put his overalls and 
old cap and go over there and ask for 
work and study labor conditions. Then 
he would write a composition about them. 
There was always a composition to write 


over 


there. course were; Mr. 


on 


a8 soon as school began. 

As he walked across the park he felt 
more and more the loftiness of his pur- 
In his composition he would fear- 
lessly expose any wrong that he might 
oppression,—and_ perhaps he 
might do a great deal of good. 

Ile the first workman that he 
saw if he could get a job. He disliked 
the word, but it seemed to him the one 
to use. The workman looked up from 
the mortar he was mixing, surveyed 
Graham for a considerable period, then 
indicating with a turn of his thumb a 
man who was carrying bricks, replied 
that he must ask him. 

Graham applied to the man with the 
bricks, only to be referred to another 
rman who was looking out of a window 
in the story. The man in the 
him down to the cellar, 
where he was passed from one to another 
among the plumbers, and then directed 
to the carpenters up-stairs, to meet with 
a similar experience. 

It was not until after his fourteenth 
interview that the conviction reached 


pose. 


see, any 


asked 


second 


window sent 


Graham that he had been imposed upon, 


and was the victim of a general joke. He 
was walking slowly down one of the 
corridors of the main building at the 
time, and it brought him to a sudden 
From his observations that after- 
noon it began to appear to him that the 
laboring- man’s condition did 
greatly need ameliorating. There seemed 
io be a good deal of resting and whistling 
and sitting on boxes and waiting for 
somebody else, in the building trades 
at least. 

He passed on to the other corridor, 
where the pictures hung. Here some one 
had begun cleaning the brass railing 
that guarded a Rembrandt at the end. 
A cloth and a box of paste lay on the 
floor. Graham picked them up and be- 
gan to rub. No one came to interfere, 


pause. 


not s9 
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and he could at least feel like a yw 
man and get his hands soiled with |a| 

He had given himself up to th 
joyment of a lavish expenditur 
strength and paste, when he heard y: 
behind him. In the next aleove \ 
Henry Chaloner, the founder of the | 
seum, was talking to the curator. 

“Yes, 1 have decided to take the ¢ 
around the Horn,” he said, “so the ; 
tures will remain here for some tim: 
indefinitely, in fact. Ultimately, I su 
pose that I shall give them to the n 
seum. You might tell Finch to chang 
that Corot -over to the other side, M 
Torrey, and move the Diaz 
window. The light will be 
both. Don’t you think so?” 

Mr. Chaloner moved from one pictu 
to another. They belonged at the house. 
but as there was no one there but him 
self now he had allowed them to ly 
brought over to the museum for a while. 
He paused again before the Corot—a 
large canvas, full of the tender, shim 
mering, silvery green of spring-time. 
Isabel had chosen that. He remembered 
so well her delight in it. That 
their own spring-time. 

He sighed and turned to the next al 
cove, where Graham, in his old cap and 
blue overalls, was polishing the brass 
railing. Mr. Chaloner regarded 
with interest. 

“Good afternoon,” he said, 
few moments. “I didn’t 
Harrison had so young a 
foree.” 

Graham removed his cap and _ said, 
“ Good afternoon,” then fell to work with 
all his strength upon a speck of tarnish. 

He knew that this was Mr. Chaloner, 
giver of the museum and owner of the 
great Chaloner Mills. It was a meeting 
of employer and employed at the ut- 
most extremes of the scale of labor—a 
situation that would have been full of 
opportunity for Mr. Leiter. He would 
have known what to say. Graham did not. 

He rubbed as long as he could on the 
rail, Mr. Chaloner watching him the 
while with embarrassing steadiness; then 
he stopped to breathe. 

“Do you have to work, my boy?’ 
asked Mr. Chaloner. 

“T thought I would,” replied Graham, 
after a deep suspiration. 


nearer 
better 


Was in 


him 


after a 
know that 
man on the 
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‘But you ought to be in school.” 
“This is vacation—sir.” Graham | 

1 to rise to his part. “1 go to school 

most all the time. It’s only vacations 

d Saturdays that I can work at my 

V trade.” 

“ And what do you eall your trade?” 

“ Unskilled labor,” replied Graham. 
Mr. Leiter had used the phrase several 

mes during the evening before, and he 

ither liked the sound. 

“Oh!” Mr. Chaloner laughed. “ It’s 

trade that’s rather crowded, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir.” The words were very 
re spectful. 

“And what are you going to be when 
you grow up?” 

Graham hesitated. For a long time 
it had been a bright dream of his to be 
one day a pugilist—a gentlemanly one, 
of course; he did not see why that might 
not be. But he had mentioned it once 
to his mother, and she had begged him, 
in great distress and with tears in her 
eyes, never to let her hear the word 
again. Graham had pronounced it “ pug- 
gerlist”’-—with the hard g. He had felt 
obliged to give it up, but nothing that 
he had thought of since seemed so al- 
luring. The pause grew embarrassing. 
He disliked to say he didn’t know, for 
Mr. Chaloner would not understand, and 
might suppose that he had never thought 
about it. Besides, he always hated to 
say he didn’t know to anything. Gra- 
ham’s writing was bad, and he had been 
obliged to copy a certain line of Pope’s 
twenty-five times one day at school. He 
remembered it now. 

“An honest man,” he offered, hesita- 
tingly. Perhaps it would do. 

“Well, there’s plenty of room in that 
profession, at least.” _Mr. Chaloner lean- 
ed against the rail as if he meant to stay 
for a while. 

“Yes, sir,” said Graham, very respect- 
fully, as before. 

“Doesn’t your father work ?” 

“Oh yes. Very hard. He works in a 
—er—mill.” Graham saw the chance 
for an artistic touch and qvailed himself 
of it. Once or twice of late his father 
had referred to his business as a tread- 
mill. “ But it takes a great deal to sup- 
port us. I’m a great expense. I wear 
out my clothes and I eat a great deal.” 

“So you try to help him.” Mr. Chal- 


oner regarded him with approval. “It 
does you much credit.” 

It did not seem to Graham that it 
was quite fair to his father to leave it 
that way, and it made him feel uncom- 
fortable to receive credit that did not 
belong to him. For a moment he thought 
of explaining things to Mr. Chaloner, 
but the afternoon was half over, and he 
had not yet learned anything about labor 
conditions that he could put into a com- 
position. 
plained. 


Besides, Mr. Leiter never ex- 
Graham didn’t see how he 
could have kept from it sometimes with- 
out feeling mean. 

“T’'d like to help him,” he replied, 
truthfully. “He says I do help him in 
a good many ways. He’s the best father! 
I’ve seen quite a good many fathers— 
other fellows’, you know.” Graham 
raised his face and spoke with great 
earnestness. “I’ve just been away, and 
we missed each other a great deal. Ev- 
ery Sunday afternoon we yo for a 
long walk in the country and_ talk 
about things.” 

“What do you talk about?” It was 
taking an advantage, but Mr. Chaloner 
looked down into the eyes that were 
gazing back at him all alight with af- 
fection, and put the question. He was 
growing interested in this boy, who must 
be the child of one of his own mill- 
hands, it appeared. 

Graham considered. Some questions 
sounded so easy and were so hard to 
answer. 

“Quite often,” he began, slowly, still 
trying to select—“ quite often we talk 
about what we would do if things 
happened.” 

“How do you mean?’ Mr. Chaloner 
pursued, still leaning against the rail 
and watching the boy intently. 

“Well, like this,” replied Graham,— 
“ What would you do if you were writing 
your geography examination and heard 
a boy behind you whisper the answer 
to a question before you were quite sure 
whether you knew it yourself?” 

“What would you do?” 

“T wrote: ‘Zambesi. I think I knew 
it, but I heard Harold Dodge whisper 
it, too.’ ” 

Mr. Chaloner nodded. 

“Then sometimes he asks my ad- 
vice about things—real, grown-up things, 
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you know.” Graham stood very straight 
told it proudly. “Of he 
doesn’t expect me to know always, and 
I make mistakes, and he laughs. But 
{ tell him what I think I'd do. We have 
splendid times; and he knows all the 
birds and almost all the wild flowers.” 

Mr. Chaloner turned away and began 
looking at the pictures. His own boy, 
George, was about the age of this little 
fellow in the blue overalls. George was 
away at school, and it had seemed best 
to keep him there, through the 
last vacation. 

“Do you like these?” Mr. Chaloner 
asked, when he had made half the circuit 
of the aleove. 

“T like the light-colored ones and the 
you can look at replied 


and course 


even 


ones close to,” 
Graham. 
“So do I,” said Mr. Chaloner. 
think our tastes must be similar.” 
“Do you like posters?” 
ham. 


a 


inquired Gra- 
“Father brings me home all the 
ones, and I’m making a 
tion. I think collections are 

ing. don’t you? 


zor rd collee- 


interest- 


I have a good many— 
stamps and postal ecards and minerals 
and such things.” 

“This is the only collection I have,” 


said Mr. Chaloner. “ I enjoyed making it, 
but I’m thinking of giving it away now.” 

There was a weariness in his words 
which even Graham recognized. 

“Tt’s a very nice one,” he said, en- 
couragingly. “Sometimes I get tired 
of my collections, but I put them away, 
and after a while I get interested again. 
Perhaps you will.” 

“ Perhaps.” But there was no warmth 
in the tone. 

“That’s quite a pretty one.” Graham 
indicated a small landscape by Constable. 
“Tt looks like a place where father and 
I went fishing last summer, when he 
took his vacation. It looks quite a good 
deal like it.” Graham regarded the can- 
vas critically. “We camped out for two 
weeks—just us two.” 

His voice thrilled and his eyes were 
shining at the joyful recolleetion as he 
looked up. “ We had such a good time!” 
he said, with a happy sigh. 

Mr. Chaloner smiled 
bright, upturned face. 

“T hope you can go again next sum- 
mer,” he said; and he held out his hand. 


back at the 
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looked at his. It 
and sticky with the paste. 

Mr. Chaloner looked also and laughed 
but he did not withdraw his hand. 


“ 


Graham was soil 


I don’t mind,” he said, courageous) 

“T think I’d rather wash them,” suv 
gested Graham. 

“ All right.” 

The giver of the Chaloner Musew 
of Fine Arts waited while the 
unskilled laborer in blue overalls wen 
off down the corridor in search of wat: 
and a towel. 


young 


In a short time Graham returned, and 
presented a hand that was clean, though 
still a little damp from hurried drying. 

Mr. Chaloner held it in a close grasp 
for a moment. 

“ Good-by, my boy, good-by,” he ‘said. 
“T hope we'll see each other again.” 

Mr. Henry Chaloner walked slowly 
down the gray marble stairway of th 
museum and across the park to his home. 

Not a sound greeted him as he opened 
the door. He was used to that, but to- 
night the house seemed more than usual- 
ly still. 

Leaving his hat and coat in the hall, 
he went into the library to wait until 
dinner should be ready. He did not 
trouble to dress when his wife was away. 

The library was still, too, except for 
the steady and monotonous blowing of 
the gas-log in the fireplace. 

His mail was waiting on his desk, but 
he did not approach it; neither did he 
take up the pape> which lay on the table. 

Crossing the room, he sat down be- 
fore the fireplace. For some time his 
gaze followed the irregular line of small 
flames—always the same line! How 
tiresome a gas-log was! And they had 
given up their old friendly wood fires 
for it. Something that was real, for a 
hollow semblance! He smiled a little 
bitterly. A wood fire was almost human 
in its companionship. 

He wished that he had brought that 
little fellow in the blue overalls home 
to dinner with him. The child had in- 
terested him. He reminded him a good 
deal of George, too. And how the boy 
had run on about his father! He won- 
dered what George would have found ‘to 
say to a stranger about his father. Per- 
haps he never spoke of him at all. They 
seldom saw each other. 
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The man moved uneasily in his chair. 

He had thought that he was doing 
what was best for his child. He had 
given careful consideration to the school 
he had placed him in. It was one of the 
best in the country. But he knew what 
he would like. To-morrow would be 
Sunday. He would like to take a walk 
into the country with him—and talk 
about things—like that little fellow and 
his father. How proudly the boy had 
told of his father’s asking his ad- 
vice sometimes! He would like to do 
that, too. 

Ile had never meant to neglect George. 
But to-night he was conscious of a need 
of him, a longing for his presence, which 
he had never felt before. He wonder- 
ed if George had ever felt a need 
of him. The thought made him stir 
again, uncomfortably. 

He bent forward and turned out the 
vas. 

The father of that little fellow at the 
museum was one of his own mill-hands, 
it seemed. If so, he would be out of work 
next Monday. He hoped that it would 
not make any difference with the boy. 
Ile would try to see that it did not. 

There would be twelve hundred or more 
other men out of work as well, many of 
them with children too. He regretted 
it. He had told Shipley that from the 
first. But Shipley had said that the mills 
were running behind, and they would 
have to shut down for a few months. 

He had never interested himself very 
much in the mills, which had been his 
father’s pride, and while Montgomery was 
in charge there had been no need. Ship- 
ley was new. 

He could not remember that Mont- 
gomery had ever shut down, except for 
a few days at a time, for repairs or new 
machinery. The Chaloner Mills had a 
wide reputation for steadiness, and had 
run on full time through several seasons 
of trade depression and more than one 
actual panic. 

It had been his father’s wish that he 
should one day take charge of the mills 
himself, but he had hated them and kept 
as far as possible from their clatter. 

An hour, a half-hour, and another 
hour sounded from the clock on the 
mantel. 

Henry Chaloner sat before the fire- 





place surveying the perspeetive of pa 
years. They had not been very usef) 
years. His father’s life of steady, ea 
nest toil stood out in sharp contrast 
But he had not needed to work lik 
that. He could searcely spend the mon 
ey now, though he gave away large sum 
each year. 

Giving—yes, he believed he had give 
rather generously. Perhaps there was 
little that was worthy in his life, aft 
all. Then he was ashamed. What wa 
it that he had given? Something +tha 
he cid not want himself, and had neve; 
earned. His hands had never touched 
belt or pulley. He looked at them ecu 
riously. It was the toil-hardened hands 
of twelve hundred other men that had 
made his giving possible—the hands ot 
the men he was planning to turn off 
on Monday. 

In his desk was a letter offering fifty 
thousand dollars to the town of Conway 
for a library. Conway was his father’s 
birthplace, and he had always meant to 
do something for it. He had written 
the letter that morning. 

For a while longer he sat considering. 
At last he rose. Something of the old 
Chaloner resolution had _ been . reborn 
within him. 

Going to his desk, he found the letter 
and dropped it into the waste-basket. 
Conway would have to wait a _ yea 
or two. 

Then he went out in the hall to the 
telephone. 

“Oh, Shipley,” he called, over the 
private wire, “I’ve decided to put off 
shutting down for a while. Ill see you 
early Monday morning.” 

Returning, he sat down to his mail, 
running it over rapidly at first to select 
what appeared most important. 

One of the letters he opened with a 
hurried, nervous movement. 

There were many sheets of fine, heavy 
paper, and the cipher was I. V. C., 
in silver. 

The lines in Mr. Chaloner’s face 
deepened as he read the loosely written 
pages, one after another telling of the 
brilliant events that were filling the days 
and nights at Lenox—accounts of din- 
ners and house-parties; long paragraphs 
of names made familiar by the Sun- 
day newspapers: 
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“Té is all 


enough,” he 


very gay and pleasant 
read at last, “but I am 
getting tired of Lenox, perhaps, and I 
am coming home, Henry. 

“Have you fully decided upon the 
trip around the Horn? If, for any 
reason, you should have given it up, I 
believe I should not go to New York this 
winter. I have seen enough of New York 
here at Lenox, and it seems to me that 
L. should like to be at home. We have 
never tried a winter there. 

“But perhaps you would not care for 
it. And then, you must not change 
your arrangements. I do not forget how 
consistently you have kept your part of 
our agreement of three ago not 
to question or interfere with each other’s 
purposes or decisions in any way, and I 
should not like you to give up the voyage 
if you would enjoy it. 

“Tf we were to be at home, I should 
like to send for George. The school may 
not be so good there, but we could try it 
for a while. It is a long time since we 
had him with us. 

“Tam afraid that I have not been a 
very good mother to him. 


years 


“There has been a child up here— 


Mrs. Cornwallis’s nephew, Graham Lee. 
He reminded me a good deal of George. 
And he was constantly talking of his 
mother in such a beautiful way. I think 
it was hearing him that has made me 
see, for I know that George could never 
talk of me in that way. 

“And it is not toward him alone that 
I have failed, Henry. I have seen that, 
too. And because I have seen, it almost 
seems to me that if I came home now I 
could go back to those other, better days 
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that we could begin some things di 
ferently, and find again something 
that which we have lost. 

“T am coming on the half past fou 
train Monday. ISABEL.” 


Henry Chaloner read the sheet a se 
ond and a third time. 

It was not a dream. These were word 
on paper, and the paper rustled as h 
turned the page. 

For a long time he sat motionless i: 
the empty, silent room, his head resting 
upon his hand. It was he who had been 
wrong those many times—he who 
failed toward both her and the child. 

Remorse, bitter memories, hope, stern 
determination to do a man’s work in th: 
world henceforth, prayers of thanks 
giving, prayers for help—all these swept 
his soul by turns. 

If he could ever tell her! 

But she was coming Monday. 
day! <A great gladness 
the rest. 

Suddenly he rose. He would go to 
her to-night. He could reach her 
in a few hours, and they would come 
home together. 


had 


Mon- 


overcame al] 


Graham Lee sighed as he went up- 
stairs that night. He had been listening 
again to Mr. Leiter’s experiences. And 
they were such interesting ones! 

Graham had scoured the brass railing 
at the museum until the last man left 
the building, but he had not had any. 

He had not been able to learn any- 
thing about labor conditions or to 
ameliorate anything. It was very hard 
when you wanted to so much. 















N a cireular hollow in the clear, 

bright gravel of the river bar the 
tiny egg of the great Quah Davic 

Imon stirred to life. For months it 

| lain there among its thousands of 
fellows, with the clear, cold, unsullied 

irrent streaming over it ceaselessly. 

The bar on which the parent salmon 
had hollowed their round gravel nest 

1s far up the Great South Branch of 
e Quah Davie, not many miles from 
he little, cold spring lake that was its 
The Great South Branch was 
stream much loved by the salmon, for 
ts deep pools, its fine gravel spawning- 
beds, the purity and steady coldness of 

current, and the remoteness which 
protected it from the visits of greedy 
poachers. In all its course there was 
but one serious obstruction, namely, the 
Big Falls, where the stream fell about 
twelve feet in one pitch, then roared 
down for half a mile over a succession 
of low ledges with deep pools between. 

The falls were such that vigorous fish 
had no trouble in surmounting them. 
But they inexorably weeded out the weak- 
lings. No feeble salmon ever got to 
the top of that straight and thunder- 
ous pitch. Therefore, as the spawning- 
bars were all above the falls, it was a 
fine, long-finned, clean-swimming breed 
of salmon that was bred in the Great 
South Branch. 

When the tiny egg in the gravel stirred 
to life—as the thousand other tiny eggs 
were doing at the same time,—there was 
no ice sheet imprisoning the current, 
which ran, singing pleasantly, under a 
soft spring sun. The deep hollow in 
the gravel sheltered the moving atoms, 
so that they were not swept away by the 
current streaming over them. But mi- 
nute as they were, they speedily gathered 
a strength altogether miraculous for their 
size, as they absorbed the clinging sacs 
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source, 


The Last Barrier 


THE LIFE STORY OF A SALMON 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


of egg substance and assumed the forms 
of fish, almost microscopic, but perfect. 
This advance achieved, they began to 
venture from behind and beneath the 
sheltering pebbles, to dare the urgent 
stream, and to work their way shoreward 
toward shallower waters, where the perils 
which beset young salmon would be 
fewer and less insistent. The egg from 
which he came having been one of the 
first to hatch, the tiny salmon was one 
of the first of the host to find his strength 
and to start the migration shoreward 
from the nest on the noisy bar. Perhaps 
a score started with him, trying the cur- 
rent, darting back to shelter, then more 
boldly venturing again. 

A passing trout, hungry and fierce- 
eyed, darted above them, heading up 
against the stream; but being so few and 
seattered they escaped his fatal atten- 
tions. Terrified, however, by the sudden 
shadow, they hid in the gravel, and for 
some time made no further trial of the 
dangerous outer world. When the salmon 
atom ventured forth again he found him- 
self in a greater company. Hundreds 
more of the tiny creatures had left the 
nest and were moving shoreward with 
him. As the defenceless throng ad- 
vanced, he saw a couple of what seemed 
to him gigantic creatures dashing hither 
and thither among them, snapping them 
up greedily by twos and threes; and he 
himself barely escaped those greedy jaws 
by shooting forward in the nick of time. 
These seeming monsters were but young 
redfins, a couple of inches in length, 
whom he would soon come to despise and 
chase from his feeding-grounds. 

His superior development and speed 
having so well served him, he was now a 
foot or more in advance of the throng, 
and so escaped another and even more 
wide-ranging peril. A huge shadow, as 
vast as that of the trout, swept down 
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upon them; and as he shrank beneath 
a sharp-edged stone he saw a big sucker 
settle lazily down where the thronging 
fry were thickest. With round, horribly 
dilating and contracting mouth, turned 
down like an inverted snout, the big fish 
sucked up the little wrigglers greedily, 
even drawing them out by his power of 
suction from their hidings in the gravel. 
Of the hundreds that had started on 
the first migration from the nest, not 
more than threesecore followed their 
frightened and panting mite of a leader 
into the shallows where the sucker could 
not come. 

Among the little stones close to shore, 
where the water was hardly more than 
an inch deep, even the greedy young red- 
fins would not venture. Nevertheless 
there were plenty of enemies waiting 
eagerly for the coming of the new- 
hatched fry, and the little fellow whose 
one hour of seniority had made him the 
pioneer of the shoal found all his ability 
taxed to guard the speck of life which 
he had so lately achieved. Keeping far 


enough from shore to avoid being strand- 
ed by some whimsical ripple, he never- 
theless avoided the depths that were suf- 


ficient for the free hunting of the 
predatory minnows and redfins. Such 
of his kinsfolk as stayed farther out 
soon served, the greater number of them, 
as food for the larger river-dwellers, 
while those who went too close inshore 
got cast up on the sand to die, or were 
pounced upon, as they lay close to the 
surface, by ravenous and unerring mos- 
quitoes, which managed to pierce them 
even through a film of water a sixteenth 
of an inch or so in thickness. 

Even at the safest and most cunningly 
chosen depth, however, the little pioneer 
had plenty of perils to guard against. 
Secure from the suckers and redfins on 
one hand, and the mosquitoes on the 
other, he had yet for enemies certain 
predatory larve and water-beetles, as well 
as a few inch-long youngsters of the 
trout family, who were very active and 
rapacious. There was a water-beetle with 
hooked, pincerlike jaws and lightning 
rapidity of movement, which kept him 
almost ceaselessly on the alert, and filled 
him with wholesome terror as he saw it 
capture and devour numbers of his less 
nimble or less wary kin. And one day, 
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when he had chanced, in the company of 
his diminished school of fry, to d 
into a shallow cove where there was 
current at all to disturb the water. 
was chased by the terrible larva of 
dragon-fly. This strange-looking cr 
ture, with what seemed a blank, featy 
less mask where its face and jaws oug)h' 
to be, darted at him under the propuls 
of jets of water sucked into its mid 
and spurted out behind. Having tal 
alarm in time, he made good his ex 
between the stalks of a fine water-w. 
where the big larva could not penetrate. 
Meanwhile, as he was himself continu 
ally busy catching and devouring 
tiny forms of life which abounded 
those fruitful waters— minute © shel! 
fish and the spawn of the water-snai 
that clung under the stones, gnats, and 
other small insects that feed on the water 
and even other fry just from the egg, 
he was growing at such a rate that pr 
ently the fierce water-beetles and the b 
trout ceased to have any terrors for hi 
And at last, turning savagely as one 
his old tormenters passed by, he caug 
a small beetle between his jaws 
made a meal of him. A few days lat 
one of the baby trout was too slow 
getting out of his way. He made a dart, 
caught his former tyrant, and, though 
the latter was nearly an inch long, found 
no difficulty in swallowing him head first 
By this time the little salmon wa: 
between two and three inches in length. 
He was what those learned in matters 
pertaining to the salmon would hav 
called a “parr.” His coloring was ver 
beautiful, in a higher key than the color- 
ing of a trout, and more brilliant, if 
less showy. There was none of the pink 
of the trout, but a clear silvery tone on 
sides and belly, with a shining blue- 
black along the back. The sides wer 
marked with a row of black dots, set far 
apart, and accentuated with a yellow 
flush around them, and another row of 
spots of most vivid scarlet. Along the 
sides also ran a row of broad, vertical, 
bluish-gray bars—the badge of the young 
of all the salmon tribe. He was a slen- 
der, strong-finned, finely moulded little 
fish, built to have his dwelling in swift 
currents and to conquer turbulent rapids. 
By this time there were not more than 
twoscore of his brothers and sisters left 











THE 


and these seattered far and wide 
the shoaling stream. It was high 
mer in the Quah Davie country, and 
Great South Branch was beginning 
show its ledges and sandy bars above 
Deep green the full-leaved boughs 
lm and ash, poplar and maple, leaned 
the current; and along the little 
lows which here and there bor- 
| the stream, where the lumbermen 
| had camps or “ landings,” the misty 
k-purple blossoms of the milkweed 
red a wild sweetness upon the air. 
, shallow run near the shore, where 
sunlight fell mottled through an over- 
“ sweeper,” and the current was 
ut eight inches deep and there was 
pool near to tempt the larger fish, the 
tive and wary little “parr” took up 
s home. The same run was chosen by 
ree of his fellows also, and by a couple 
small trout of about the same size. 
Rut there was room enough in that run 
all of them, so the association was 
rmonious. Lying with his head up- 
tream, his long fins and broad tail slow- 
waving to hold him in his position 
gainst the current, the little parr waited 
nd watehed while his food was brought 
him by the untiring current. Some- 
mes it was a luckless leaf-grub or a 
iddis-worm torn from its moorings that 
ime tumbling and bumping down along 
the smooth pebbles of the bottom, to be 
gathered into the young salmon’s eager 
maw. Sometimes it was a fly or moth 
r bee or beetle that came dancing down 
vith drenched, helpless wings along the 
tops of the ripples. And once in a while 
. pink-shelled baby crawfish in its wan- 
lerings would come sidling across the 
run, and be promptly gobbled up, for all 
the futile threatenings of its tiny claws. 
The river was liberal in its providing for 
its most favored children, these aristo- 
cratie and beautiful parr, so the young- 
ster grew apace in his bright run. 
Happy though his life was now in 
very kind of weather, he was still beset 
with perils. He had, of course, no longer 
anything to fear from the journeying 
suckers with their small, toothless 
mouths; but now and then a big-mouthed, 
red-bellied, savage trout would pass up 
the run, and in passing make a dart at 
me of the little occupants. In this way 
two of the parr and one of the little trout 
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disappeared — the trout-folk having no 
prejudice whatever against cannibalism. 
But our pioneer, ceaselessly on the watch 
and ever matchlessly nimble, always suc- 
ceeded in keeping well out of the way. 
Once he had a horrible scare, when a 
seven-pound salmon, astray from the 
main channel, made his way cautiously 
up the middle of the run and scraped 
over the bar. In this case, however, the 
alarm was groundless, for the stranger 
was not seeking food, but only a way 
out of the embarrassing shallows. 

Another peril that kept the young parr 
on the alert—an ever-imminent and par- 
ticularly appalling peril—was the for- 
aging of the kingfishers. A pair of these 
noisy and diligent birds had their nest 
of six little ones in a hole in the red 
bluff just above the run, and they took 
ceaseless tribute from the finny tribes 
of the river. 

All through the summer and autumn 
the little parr was kept very busy, feed- 
ing, and dodging his enemies, and play- 
ing in the cheerful, shallow run beneath 
the cedar. When the early autumn rains 
swelled the volume of the Great South 
Branch, he first realized how numerous 
were the big salmon in the stream—fish 
which had kept carefully clear of the 
shallow places wherein he had spent the 
summer. Though he held himself well 
aloof from these big fish—which, indeed, 
never paid him any attention whatever,— 
he noticed them playing tempestuously, 
leaping high out of the pools, and very 
busy night and morning on the gravel 
bars, where they seemed to be digging 
with their powerful snouts. 

Still later in the season, when, instead 
of flies and beetles, there fell upon the 
darkening surface of the river little pale 
specks which vanished as he snatched at 
them, he grew fiercely and inexplicably 
discontented. What he longed for he 
did not know; but he knew it was no- 
where in the waters around him, neither 
along the edges of the shore, where now 
the ice was forming in little crisp 
fringes. All about him he saw the big 
salmon—their sides lean and flat, their 
brilliant colors darkened and faded— 
swimming down languidly . with the 
strenuous current. Hitherto their move- 
ments had been all up-stream—upward, 
upward incessantly and gladly. Now the 
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old energy and joy of life seemed quite 
gone out of them. Nevertheless, they all 
seemed very anxious to go somewhere, 
and the way to that somewhere appeared 
to be down-stream. Hardly knowing 
what he did, and not at all knowing why 
he did it, the little parr found himself 
slipping down-stream with them. He 
had grown vastly in size and strength, 
while his vivid and varied hues had be- 
gun to soften appreciably. In fact, he 
was now no longer a parr, but a“ smolt ”; 
and after the ordained custom of his 


kind, he was on his way down to the sea. 


Long-finned and full of vigor, the lit- 
tle smolt was not dismayed when he came 
to heavier water, exchanging the region 
of the gravelly bars for a space of broken 
ledges, where the great current roared 
hither and thither and lashed itself into 
foam. Through these loud chutes and 
miniature falls he shot safely, though 
not, at first, without some trepidation. 
The lean, slab-sided salmon, or “ slinks,” 
who his travelling companions, 
served as his involuntary guides. Except 
to make use of them in this way once 
or twice, he paid them little attention: 
though now and again a big lantern- 
jawed fellow would rush at him with a 
sort of half-hearted fury, compelling him 
to make a hurried retreat. The Great 
South Branch, soon after the region of 
the wild ledges was past, fell into quiet 
ways, and crept for a few miles with 
deep, untroubled current through a land 
of alders. Here the winter, which had 
by this time settled down upon the Quah 
Davie country, had its will, and the river 
was frozen and snow-covered from shore 
to shore. The little smolt, as he jour- 
neyed beneath the ice, was puzzled and 
disturbed by the unusual dimness of the 
light that filtered down to him. 

This was a condition, however, which 
he soon left behind. Swollen by the in- 
flux of several lesser streams, the Great 
South now burst its fetters and thun- 
dered along through a series of tumultu- 
ous rapids. Then above the thunder of 
these rapids came a louder, heavier roar. 
A moment more and he was hurled on- 
ward bewilderingly, dashed downward 
through a smother of broken water which 
held so much air in it that it almost 
choked him, and shot into a great, deep, 


were 
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swirling pool, where many “ slinks” and 
a few slim smoit like himself were swip- 
ming lazily hither and thither. He } 
successfully made the descent of 
South Branch Falls. 

After a very brief rest in the b: 
below the falls to recover his ¢« 
possession, the smolt, with many ot! 
migrants, resumed his seaward jourt 
The Great South presently, with a | 
rush, united its waters with those of 
main Quah Davie. Down this f 
flowing stream he swam steadily for th 
uneventful days, to find himself at len; 
in a mighty river whose amber-br 
current was a surprise to him after +! 
clear, greenish flood in which he had be: 
born. And barely had he become 
customed to it when another and m 
startling change confronted him. 1 
current, flowing strongly in one direction, 
would change for a time and flow direct- 
ly against him. A strange, bitter ta 
was in the water. The great salt ti 
were rushing up to welcome him. He vy 
nearing the sea. 

At first the brackishness in the wate: 
repelled him; but almost at once he found 
himself accepting it with avidity. A 
the same time he could not but obsery 
a sudden awakening of interest in lif 
among the languid “slinks.” They be- 
gan to show a better appetite, to mov 
about more alertly, to make themselves 
more dangerous to the small fish which 
crowded their paths. The water grew 
more and more salt—yet with an ever- 
increasing zest to it which made the smolt 
amazingly keen for his food. Then th 
shield of ice above him, beneath whic! 
he had for so long travelled, suddenly 
vanished, and through long, free, ap- 
parently shoreless waves he felt the sun- 
light streaming down to him unimpeded. 
He had reached the sea. 

The smolt, with others like himself, 
kept travelling more or less, in the com- 
pany of the reviving “slinks.” Like all 
the rest of the strong-finned, silver-sided 
host, he was now feeding with a ravenous- 
ness of appetite unknown to him in the 
old days of rapid and pool. His food 
was chiefly the very tiny creatures of 
the sea—shell-fish from the deep-covered 
rocks and floating masses of weed, young 
fry swimming in schools, jellyfish of 
various sorts, and the myriad minute sea 
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es which made certain belts and 
rches of the sea, at times, almost like 

-ind of soup ready to his eager palate. 
Kver north and north swam the silver 

seeking those cold currents from 
pole which are as thick with life 
the lands they wash are lifeless. Very 

they swam—so deep that, countless 
their armies were, they left no trace 
betray them to the nets or hooks of 
fishing-fleets. In those faintly glim- 
ring depths the slow tide stirred soft- 
unmoved by whatever arctic storm 

might rave and shriek over its surface. 

In this gloom the tiny creatures of the 
sea shone by their own pale phosphor- 

ence, and in such unimaginable mil- 

ns did they swarm that the journeying 

mon had but to open their mouths to 
fed. At this depth, too, they had 

little persecution from the more 
ft and powerful hunters of the sea 
the big-mouthed whales, the sharks, 

id the porpoises. 

When the young salmon had been 
bout three months in the sea, growing 
diligently all the time, a strange but 
potent influence impelled him, along with 
most of his companioning hordes, to turn 
and journey backward toward the coast 
whenee he had come. He was now about 
five pounds in weight, and if he had 
illen into the hands of a fisherman he 
would have been labelled a “ grilse.” 

As the big grilse journeyed he went on 
growing daily, till by the time he found 
himself back in the waters of the Gulf 
he was a good six pounds in weight. As 
he mounted nearer the surface and drew 
inshore he passed the mouths of various 
rivers and encountered swirling currents 
of brackish water. At each of these river 
mouths numbers of the host would sep- 
arate and turn up the freshening tide. 
But our grilse kept right on, making 
unerringly for his mighty native stream. 
And those that continued with him 
were more in number than those that 
turned aside. 

It was during this journey down off- 
shore that perils once more began to 
assail the young salmon—perils which it 
took all his good luck and activity to 
evade. For one thing, there were dog- 
fish. These miniature sharks, with their 
savage mouths set far under their snouts, 
were no match for the grilse or any of 
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his kind in speed; but the latter, be- 
ing unsuspicious, came very near being 
caught unawares. A swift sweep of his 
long fins and powerful tail saved him, 
just in time. He shot away like a silver 
streak just as the fierce jaws snapped 
sharply at his flank. After that he kept 
his eyes alert on the approach of any 
fish in the least degree larger than him- 
self. And in the course of this watch- 
fulness he saw many of his kinsmen 
caught and torn to pieces by these rav- 
ening dogfish, who are the very wolves 
of the sea. 

Another and equally deadly peril was 
one that took several forms. Once, as 
he swam swiftly but easily onward, he 
saw a number of his companions, who 
chanced to be a little ahead of him, stop 
abruptly and engage in what seemed to 
him a meaningless struggle. In a mo- 
ment he detected a mesh of fine, brown 
lines, which seemed to surround and 
grapple with the unfortunate fish. Not 
waiting to investigate further, he re- 
treated with a nervous flurry of speed. 
Then, not to be deterred in his homeward 
progress, he dived almost to the bottom 
and continued his journey, not returning 
toward the dangerous surface till he was 
many a mile beyond the throttling peril 
of the drift-net. 

Leagues up the great river, after 
mounting several noisy but not difficult 
rapids, the grilse came to a halt for the 
first time in a deep and spacious pool 
which swarmed with his fellows. 

A day’s journey beyond the pool, a 
great outrush of colder water, green- 
white against the amber tide of the main 
river, greeted the returning grilse, and 
he found himself in the mouth of his 
native Quah Davic. It was a scantier 
and shallower stream, however, than when 
he left it, for now the long heats of the 
summer had shrunken all the water- 
courses. As he mounted the clear cur- 
rent he now encountered fierce rapids and 
ledges boiling with foam, which put his 
swimming prowess to the test. After a 
day of these rapids and ledges, he felt 
quite ready to halt once more in a great 
green pool, where two lively brooks, tum- 
bling in from either shore, kept the sur- 
face flecked with whirling foam. Here 
the invigorating coolness of the water 
speedily refreshed him, and he fell to 
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feeding on the various insects brought 
down by the meeting currents. The pool 
was thronged with grilse and full-grown 
salmon, with here and there a school of 
graceful whitefish or a group of sluggish 
suckers, whom he ignored. When the 
moon rose: white over the black serried 
masses of the fir woods, silvering the 
pool, the big grilse, obeying a sudden 
caprice, shot upwards with a mighty 
surge of fins and tail, and hurled himself 
high into the still air. Falling back 
with a resounding splash, he repeated the 
feat again and again. He had dis- 
covered the fascination of diving upward 
into the unknown and alien element of 
the air. Others of his kindred, large 
and small, had made the same discovery, 
and the wilderness silence was broken 
with splash after splash as the tense, 
silver shapes shot up, gleamed for an 
instant, and fell back. As the noise of 


the mysterious play echoed on the night 
air, a black bear crept down to the water’s 
edge on one side of the stream, and a 
lynx stole out to the end of a log on the 
other side, each hoping that some un- 
wary player might come within reach 
But all the salmon kept 


of his paw. 
out in the safe deeps, and the keen- 
eyed watchers watched in vain as the 
round moon climbed the clean heights 
of the sky. 

After a few days in this pool, he was 
surprised one early morning by the sight 
of a long, dark shape gliding over the 
surface. From its side, near the hinder 
end, a curious narrow fin thrust down- 
ward from time to time, and with heavy 
swirls propelled the dark shape. The 
strange apparition disturbed him, and 
he grew restless and watchful. A few 
minutes after it had passed there came 
a faint splash on the surface above him, 
and a big, odd-looking fly appeared. It 
sank an inch or two, moved against the 
current, and was then withdrawn. But 
when, a moment later, the strange fly 
appeared again, he was amazed to see 
one of the biggest salmon in the pool 
rise lazily and suck it down. The next 
instant there was a terrific commotion. 
He saw the great fish rush hither and 
thither up and down and around the 
pool, now scattering the whitefish on the 
bottom, now splashing upon the surface 
and leaping half his length into the air. 
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Very clearly the cunning grilse und 
stood what it all meant. For many lone 
minutes he watched the struggle, wh 
showed no sign of ending. Then, d 
gusted and apprehensive, he fors 
the pool, darting beneath the ea) 
as he did so, and continued his jou 
ney up-stream. 

Later in the day the returning tr 
eller came to the mouth of the Gr 
South Branch. Without hesitation 
turned up that turbulent but shrunk 
stream, knowing it for his own; and 
made no stops till he reached the dee; 
green, foamy pool at the foot of th 
falls. Being still comparatively fresh an! 
very restless, he swam all around the p: 
and took a crafty survey of the territic 
obstacle before hiin. But among the s 
journers in the pool were many fish wit 
bleeding sides, who had essayed the leap 
in vain and were waiting to recupe) 
ate their energies for another effor 
He, too, paused a little, gathering hi: 
young strength. 

The falls of the Big South were about 
twelve feet in total height. There wer 
two leaps, the upper one, of about thre 
feet, rolling down into a hollow shel! 
of sandstone some three or four feet 
width, and the lower dropping nine fe 
sheer into the pool. Most of the fa 
of this fall, at this stage of the water, 
was lashed into foam by fissures and pro 
jecting angles of rock, but on the right 
of the main volume the stream fell in 
a clear, green column. Up the front of 
this column the grilse presently flung 
himself, striking the water about a foot 
from the top. As he struck, the impetus 
of his leap not yet exhausted, his power- 
ful fins and tail took firm hold of the 
solid water and urged him upward. Over 
the dip he shot, into the boiling turmoil 
of the shelf, then onward over the great 
surge of the upper dip. He had triumph- 
ed easily, and the way was clear before 
him to the shining gravel bars whereon 
he had been spawned. 

Every day there were new arrivals at 
the spawning-beds, and among them the 
strong and wary grilse soon found a mate. 
She was considerably larger than he—a 
trim young salmon of the second year 
and perhaps nine pounds in weight. But 
his radiant coloring, his strength and his 
activity, as he swam around her and 
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played his charms, appeared to con- 
t her. With his bony nose he dug 
a circular nest in the gravel, where 
current ran clear but not too strong; 
in this nest she laid her countless 
os, while he rubbed his side caressingly 
inst her shining flanks. When her 
es were all laid and fertilized he drift- 
away from her, dropped down to the 
earest pool, and lay there sluggish and 
nterested for a while, until, seized once 
re by the longing for the great salt 
les, he joined a returning company of 
slinks” and hurried back down-river 


the sea. 


When he reached the deep sea and 
regained his appetite among the sweep- 
ng tides, he once more began to grow. 
His fins became smaller in proportion to 
his bulk; and he was no longer a grilse, 
ut a salmon. Adventures, perils, in- 
rests, appetites, were all much the same 

during his first season in the sea. 
Only he now swam with a certain maj- 
esty, ignoring the grilse and smaller 
salmon who swam and fed beside him; 

r he was of splendid stature, one of 
the lords of his kind. 

This time he let nearly the whole 
round of the year go by, feeding at 
leisure, and lazily dodging the seals, 
mong the icy but populous tides that 
swing beyond the mouth of Hudson 
Strait. Then, late the following winter, 
long before the dark earth had any word 
f spring, spring stirred secretly in his 
veins, and he remembered the sunny 
gravel bars of the Great South Branch; 
he began to swim tirelessly southward. 

It was late May when the returning 
salmon, having successfully eluded the 
snares of the nets and the assaults of 
harbor-seal and dogfish, came again to 
the mouth of his native river and fanned 
his gills once more in its sweet, amber 
current. He was now a good thirty-five 
pounds in weight, and his clean blue and 
silver body was adorned with fine mark- 
ings of extraordinary brilliancy. Through 
rapid and chute and pool he darted tire- 
lessly, and up the Great South Branch, 
till he found himself in the boiling basin 
of green and foam at the foct of the falls. 

He knew that he had passed the bar- 
rier before, reaching those bright, grav- 
elled reaches of which he was desirous. 
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A summons which he could not disobey 
was urging him on. After a short rest he 
suddenly aroused himself, darted like a 
flash of silver through the green flood, 
and shot straight up the face of the fall. 
Within three feet of the crest he came, 
hung curved like a bow for a fraction of 
a second, glittering and splendid, then 
fell back into the white smother. Again 
and yet again he essayed the leap, gain- 
ing perhaps a foot on the second trial, 
but falling far short on the third. Then, 
exhausted and beaten by the great im- 
pact of the waters as he fell back defence- 
less, he retired to the quietest depth of 
the pool to recover his strength. 

Through the turmoil he saw the wide, 
shallow, clear-glittering gravel bars of 
the upper stream, golden under the sun 
and blue-white under the moon; and he 
saw the loud barrier to be passed before 
he could reach them. Again he flashed 
up, with a power and swiftness that 
seemed irresistible, and again he shot 
into the spray-thick air on the face of 
the fall. Again he hung there for half 
a heart-beat, spent, to fall back baffled 
and confused. Again and again, how- 
ever, he flashed upward to the trial. 
Again and again the rock teeth hidden 
in the foam caught and tore him as 
he fell. At last, all but stunned and 
altogether bewildered, he swam feebly 
into an eddy close to shore and half 
turned upon his side, his gills opening 
and closing violently. 

A visitor from the hills had come 
shambling down to the river edge, one 
of the great black bears of the Quah 
Davie Valley. Sitting conteraplatively 
on her haunches, with little, cunning 
eyes she had watched the vain leaps 
of the salmon. As the efforts of the 
brave fish grew feebler and feebler she 
drew down closer and closer to the edge 
of the water, till it frothed about her 
feet. When, at last, the salmon came 
blindly into the eddy and turned upon 
its side, the bear crept forward like a cat, 
crouched,—and a great black paw shot 
around with a clutching sweep. Gasp- 
ing and quivering, the salmon was thrown 
up upon the rocks. Then white teeth, 
savage but merciful, bit through the 
back of the neck; and unstruggling he 
was carried to a thicket in the quiet 
above the falls. 
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BY 


which spans the Monongahela and 

was bathed in an atmosphere of 
smoke. A strange, red haze lay like a veil 
upon the valley, and through it the sun- 
light stole sluggishly, casting curious 
shadows. The oily river glearned below 
me, then farther on it curved and lost it- 
self in the black-blue distance. Fieets of 
barges lay upon the river like the black 
squares of some huge checker-board. 
Consequential coal-boats were steaming 
noisily up and down, vomiting clouds of 
smoke, churning up the muddy water 
with their paddle-wheels, and leaving in 
their wake white trails of foam. A net- 
work of railroad tracks lay along each 
bank, and locomotives were shifting 


| STOOD upon the great steel bridge 


ceaselessly back and forth with shrieking 
whistles and the clang of bells. 


Beyond 
the railroad were the mills. Smoke 
poured from a wilderness of stacks and 
blotted out the sky. A towering blast- 
furnace was pouring out volumes of red 
ore dust. The houses round about were 
encrusted with red. Every little while I 
would be enveloped in a dense cloud of 
vapor, and through it, dimly, I would see 
the river shining. Here and _ there, 
against the general blackness, there would 
be some bursts of steam; and the sun, 
having fought its way through the sooty 
haze, would strike upon them, and my 
eyes would be dazzled by their brightness. 

IT walked to the far end of the bridge 
and climbed down the rickety stairs, 
which brought me to the foot of a sort of 
lane, leading up from the railroad and 
the river. I crossed the tracks, climbed 
over freight-cars piled high with coal, 
keeping a sharp lookout for the busy en- 
gines, and came upon the river bank. A 
house-boat was lying a couple feet from 
shore in the midst of a vast array of coal- 
barges, and a man sat dozing upon the 
little porchlike deck. 

“Hello!” I called. 


boat ?” 


“Have you got a 
He didn’t understand. He put 


the River 
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one hand up to his ear, shouted “ Hey ?” 
and with his other beckoned me over to th 

boat. I stepped gingerly across the shak, 
log which served as a gangplank. Th. 
man got up from his bench as I boarded 
the boat, and I saw that he was very ta 

and lean. Two red scars ran across hi 

long, thin face and disappeared into th 
gray stubble which bristled upon his chi: 

He was blinking all the time as thoug! 
his eyes were weak, and his bony han: 
trembled as he stretched it out to m 

“Have you got a boat?” I asked again, 
and explained that I wanted to pain: 
some pictures and get photographs of th: 
mills from the river, and would like t 
have some one row me around a bit. “| 
guess Dan kin do it,” he said. “ He’s out 
at the pumps. T['ll call him,” and h 

shouted out across the coal to where a 
stumpy funnel was belching smoke from 
a dingy shed. “I’d row you myself,” th: 
man said as he turned back to me, “ on); 
I hain’t been well lately. Got the rheu 
matiz. Been workin’ out in the rain to: 
much, I reckon. Dan,” he said, as : 
young fellow came running up across th: 
coal, “have yer got enough water ovt of 
that barge so yer kin leave her a while’ 
Here’s a gentleman wants yer to row 
him ’round some. You’d better wash 
yer face.” Dan’s face was the color of 
the. coal. : 

Dan dived into the house, and soon re- 
appeared, smelling of soap, and with a 
freshly scrubbed face that contrasted 
startlingly with his grimy clothes. We 
jumped into a flat-bottomed rowboat 
whose seats were covered with coal-dust, 
and, after we had threaded our way be- 
tween two fleets of barges, pulled out into 
the river. Dan sat in the bow. His arms 
were long and wiry, and as he pulled at 
the stumpy oars of our clumsy skiff, I 
could see his muscles playing beneath his 
shirt—a shirt which I think must once 
have been white. He was full of river 
talk and gossip of the mills, and while he 
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rowed he kept spinning all sorts of yarns, 
while I sat upon a newspaper in the stern 
tried feet out of the 
puddle of dirty water in the bottom of 
the boat. 

Dan told 
lean man on 
Dan’s father. 
“keeper” in 


and to keep my 


me about Jake —the long, 
the He 
Jake formerly had been a 
one of the 


house-boat. was 


blast-furnaces 


A Typicat River-MAN 


across the river, and it was when Dan 
was still a youngster that the accident 
had occurred which had put an end to 
Jake’s usefulness about the mills. It had 
been just before a casting, and Jake, with 
four or five “helpers,” had been drilling 
through the fire-clay at the mouth of the 
furnace to open a passageway for the 
molten iron. Suddenly, without an in- 
stant’s warning, the vent blew open, and 
a roaring torrent of liquid metal gushed 
upon them. Dan’s father had been the 
man nearest the furnace, and, in the 
confusion and wild scramble to escape, 
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had fallen, had rolled up against 
turnace door, and had been almost bur 
in boiling iron. He had been taken 
for dead, with stitch burned 
tim. There was hardly an inch of s 
the molten metal had not touched. B 
there is a saying along the river ¢t!] 


every 


“eats and millmen have nine lives.” 
few weeks in the hospital had broug! 
back to life, 


as “keeper ” 


Jake and he resumed h 
work of the blast-furnac 
In a couple of days, however, he found hy 
could no longer stand the strain. Hi 
was nervous and his hands shook, his eyes 
were weak and he could not endure heat. 
He was obliged to give up his job. He 
turned river-man, and now, while the river 
was low and the dams were up, fleets of 
coal-hoats were entrusted to his care, 

“ Lots of fellows get hurt in the mills,” 
Dan went “There’s old Steve — I 
guess you saw him at the railroad crossin’ 
where you came down—the big fellow 
on crutches with the flag—I guess Steve 
used to get twenty dollars a day when he 
worked up with the Crucible. Then his 
crucible cracked, one day, just as he was 
swingin’ it out of the furnace, and the 
steel went all over his legs. They put 
him on gate duty up there. That’s all he 
was good for after that.” 

While Dan talked he was busy with our 
leaky rowboat. The wind drove the smoke 
from the mills so thickly down upon the 
river that at times we could see but a lit- 
tle way beyond the gunwale; or perhaps we 
would catch only the greenish-yellow glow 


on. 


of the Bessemer which was roaring over 


on the shore. A dingy coal-steamer would 
suddenly bear down upon us out of the 
smoke, and it would keep Dan hustling 
to get out of the way. It required care, 
too, in our hurry to steer clear of her, 
not to ship a boat-load of water, for our 
skiff was old and battered and at the 
stern where I was sitting a jagged hole 
gaped just above the water-line. 

As soon as we would be safely by the 
steamer and her heaving wake, Dan would 
begin again some snatch of a steamboat 
yarn.. He seemed to know every steam- 
boat’s whistle that blew upon the river. 
We would hear the deep, hollow whistle 
of a coming steamer long before we could 
see her outlines through the smoke, and 
Dan would say, “ There comes the Smoky 
City,” or, “ There’s the J. W. Flint.” 
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tlello! 
Dan, 
pierced 


Here comes the ‘ Hoodoo,’ ” 
whistle shriller than the 
the “It’s the 
Queen,” he went on as I looked at 
“ She used to be the old 
don’t 


as a 
rs smoke. 
1 inquiringly. 

Carson—I she 
trip but happens. 
to strike regular up 
ove the second pool, and her bottom got 
pped clean out of her every 
en, one night, a fire broke out in the 
when 


es guess 


ever 
a somethin’ 


used a 


snag 
time. 


comin’ up 
They tried to beach 
, but her boilers blew up, and she sank 
twelve foot of water. They fished her 
ip and started her goin’ agin, but first 
gave her a new name. 


vine-room she 


m Cinsunnatta. 


was 


they Guess they 
uught it might scare away the hoodoo. 

On the very first trip the old James Car- 

made as the Jron 

. the cut 

his throat with a razor. 

He was a fellow called 

Matthews. He’d al- 

ways a cheerful 

sort of chap. No one 

ever knew what was 

the trouble, but it’s 

been mighty hard ever 


i 


n, mate 


been 


since to get a crew on 
board the Jron Queen. 
That 


is gettin’ mighty good 


one on her now 
pay, I reckon.” 
Dan pointed out an 
old side-wheeled excur- 
sion - boat, with 
stacks and dilapidated 
paddles, which was ly- 


rusty 


ing among a jam of 
flatboats, old 
and all sorts 
riffraff. She 
Hurricane, 
said, and 
back in the 
she and her sister ship, 
the Twin City, had 
carried excursion parties between Pitts- 
burg and Monongahela City. Captain 
Barnes of the and Cap- 
tain Sparks of City had 
each been owner captain 
of his boat, skip- 
pers had existed a friendly rivalry which 
had at length 
to cause much 


sunken 
barges, 
of 
thi 


was 
Dan 
sometime 


seventies 


‘Oud 


Hurricane 
the Twin 
as_ well 
between 


as 
and these 
become intense 


amusement 


so as 


among the 
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river-men. Gradually the tide of popu- 
lar favor had ebbed from the boat of Cap- 
tain Barnes had flowed more and 
more steadily toward the Twin City. The 
poor old Hurricane would make her semi- 
weekly trips up-river with almost empty 
decks, while Captain Sparks would have 
his boat crowded to the rails. 
Captain Sparks’ 


and 


The cause 
triumph had not 
been hard to find. He had formerly been 
captain of Mississippi River packet 
down somewhere near Orleans, and his 


¢ 
o1 


a 


daughter, raised upon an old plantation, 


had been initiated into the deeper mys- 
teries of the culinary art. When the cap- 
tain came up North and bought the ex- 
cursion -steamer Twin City, he made 
Susan mistress of the kitchen. It was 
not long before the fame of her cooking 


Steve,” VICTIM OF MOLTEN STEEL 


spread abroad. Those who had gone up- 
river with Captain Sparks came back 
with enthusiastic tales about the good 
things they had had to Susan’s 


“ Chicken 3 la Créole ” became proverbial 


eat. 


alk ng the valley. 

struggled vainly 
this tide of popularity, which 
threatened to strand him high and dry. 


Captain Barnes 


egainst 
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In vain did he try cook after cook of va- 
rious nationalities and of various degrees 
of efficiency. In vain did he advertise 
French chefs and imported Portuguese. 
In vain did he squander his carefully 
cherished hoard upon five musicians of 
Teutonic origin, who, clad in cloth of gor- 
geous blue and glittering buttons, would 
group themselves upon the deck on moon- 
light nights and blow uncertainly through 
asthmatic instruments. It was useless. 
In spite of all inducements, Susan and 
her chicken still proved irresistible. 
Something had to be done and done at 
once, or the captain would have to sell 
the Hurricane. 

Captain Sparks was surprised one 
morning by a visit from Captain 
Barnes. “Cap’n,” said Captain Barnes, 
“that old boat of mine is gettin’ kinder 
tuckered out. Her bottom’s all but done 
fer by them bloomin’ snags, an’ Pete says 
he won’t answer much longer fer her en- 
gines. He says they’re wheezin’ some- 
thin’ terrible. So I reckon I'll put her up 
on the docks an’ let her have a right good 
goin’ over; an’ I thought while she was 
gettin’ fixed I'd come over here a bit, an’ 
maybe get a bite of them things of 
Susan’s I’ve heared so much about.” 

Captain Sparks was greatly pleased. 
Nothing delighted him more than praise 
of Susan, and especially when it came 
from Captain Barnes. So it came about 
that while the Hurricane lay high and 
dry upon the ways, Captain Barnes was 
to be found on board the boat of Captain 
Sparks. But the river-men wagged their 
heads knowingly when they gossiped of 
Captain Barnes. “Old Sparks must be 
blind,” they said, “not to see what Sam 
Barnes is up to, potterin’ around in the 
kitchen there all day with Susan. The 
Hurricane don’t want her bottom fixed. 
You kin see that with one eye closed, an’ 
her engines wuz put in only a year ago 
last Christmas.” 

The river-men were right. When the 
Hurricane resumed her regular trips up 
the Monongahela, the following lines ap- 
peared in the daily advertisement of the 
steamer’s sailings: “It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that the cuisine of the 
Hurricane is unexcelled. It is under 
the sole management of Mrs. Susan 
Sparks Barnes.” 


Dan had been resting on his oars, and 
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the current had taken us over to the rig 
bank of the river. The smoke had lift: 
for a while, and we could see the blas 
furnaces, like towering chimneys from th 
pit, vomiting red clouds of ore dus 
Through the smoke, as through a veil : 
red, we could see the city rising on thx 
hill behind. We had drifted up to 
dingy barge laden deep with coal, and o 
it men were toiling, black with soot 
Two steam-shovels with gaping jaws 
descended with a rush from a giganti 
framework which towered above our 
heads, then rose swiftly with a rattle of 
chains and the hiss of steam—a ton of 
coal within their maws. 

I listened to the men’s talk as they 
toiled and sweated and guided the mouth- 
fuls of coal into the hungry shovels. The 
barge was a very Babel. Every man had 
a language of his own—save one, who 
spoke them all. This fellow was a great 
hulk of a man, with eyes as round as 
saucers, and a woolly mustache upon his 
heavy lip. He held a short stump of a 
pipe in his mouth and diffused an odor 
of rank tobacco. During the brief pauses 
in his work, while the shovel soared aloft, 
he would have some unintelligible jargon 
to translate into something equally unin- 
telligible. I recognized Italian, however, 
when he muttered something about 
“cinque dollari” to a fellow laborer who 
was spreading out his palms in a way 
that had made me take him for a 
Frenchman. There was a German, too, 
but I could not guess the nationality of 
a heavily built man with deep-set eyes 
and broad, flat nose, who spluttered in. his 
speech. “What barbarous language do 
you suppose that is?” I asked Dan, but 
Dan only shook his head. The polyglot 
workman overheard my question. He 
looked at me in a_ superior way. 
“Slavonic,” he growled between his 
teeth. “ There ain’t much English ’round 
the mills.” The next day, when I was 
wandering through the mills, I remem- 
bered what he had said. I had gone 
hoping to get some characteristic stories 
from the mill-hands, but, they only shook 
their heads and muttered when I spoke 
to them, or else they would stare at 
me vacantly and blow vile whiffs from 
their pipes. 

When Dan and I pulled away from the 
coal-barge, we kept slowly on up-stream, 
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hugging the shore, rowing in and out 
the house - boats, and stopping 
every little while to talk with the barge- 
men. We were in the midst of the coal- 


boat landings. 


among 


Broad fleets of barges lay 
end to end along both shores, and the 
house-boats were dotted thickly up and 
down. You could see the wives of the 
house-boat men toiling about the decks, 
and pinning up long lines of fluttering 
garments to be blackened in the 
Children were swarming all about 
dirty-faced youngsters, 


soon 
soot. 
coal-begrimed 
and ragged. The air was full of their 
shrill voices. <A of ragamuffins 
were taking headers from a barge into 
the turbid river. Their wet skins glisten- 
ed as they clambered out and perched 
themselves along the boat. 


crowd 


They were 


shouting and howling at one another, and 
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kept up a prodigious splashing. 1 
bargemen were busied with their y 
among the coal-boats. Some of them | 
sons to help them. These more fortun 
ones would lean back in their chairs ec 
fortably, puffing at their corn-cob pi; 
and shout orders out to the boys work 
upon the barges. 

The work of the house-boat man ke« 
him constantly busied. He earns fr 
fifty to a hundred dollars a month, wi 
the use cf the house-boat, according 
his ability and the number of coal-boa 
entrusted to his care. This is but sma 
pay for the work he has to do. A coa 
boat is always leaking, and he must be 
constantly at the pumps. The pumping 
engines are usually in a little shed out ir 
the midst of the fleet of barges, and fron 
the shed pipes reach out like long te: 
tacles. Once in a while the pumps get 
out of order or an important pipe bursts, 
and like as not when this happens some 
barge will be leaking rapidly. Then the 
river-man gets excited. He must have 
help at once or his barge will sink—an 
event which will not improve his record 
upon the books of the coal company. 
Perhaps a neighbor’s fleet may lie con- 
veniently near, that a pipe ean b 
stretched from his pumping-boat to th¢ 
sinking barge. Maybe some other hous: 
boat man will have an extra set of pumps, 
and will send them over to aid his fellow. 
Help is always at hand for the river-man 
in trouble. One blast upon his whistle 
and from a mile or so up and down the 
stream his neighbors will come hurrying, 
eager to bring succor to their comrade. 

It is not the barge-keeper’s only duty 
to see that the coal is dry and that his 
barges will not sink. Day and night he 
must be on the watch to keep his boats 
secure. He who thirty or forty 
barges in his care has but little peace. 
The wash from a passing steamer’s 
paddle-wheel often causes mischief, and 
unless the ropes are strong and taut, a 
eoal-beat may break loose and’ float clum- 
sily down-stream—a menace to the riv- 
er’s shipping. 

I remember a tale one of the river- 
men was telling me about a barge that 
drifted off during a stormy night and 
stranded on a bar ’way down in the Ohio. 
Though the night was inky black, it was 
soon discovered by the folk along the 
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river. They swarmed out to the barge in 
rowboats, and all that night there flowed 
a steady stream of coal to the shore. The 
next morning, when the steamboat men 
came down the river in quest of an 
errant flatboat, they found the flatboat 
high and dry upon a sand-spit; but of the 
ten thousand bushels of coal which she 
had carried, there remained only a little 
blackish mud and dust. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT MEMBER OF THE CREW 


In the winter when the water is low, 
and the coal-boats lie quietly in the pools 
above the dams, the routine of the barge- 
man is but little troubled by fear of ac- 
cident. But in the spring, when tke 
thaws set in and the rains have come, 
the heavy winter snows far up in the 
mountains melt away and torrents come 
gushing down the valley. Now the keeper 
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must bestir himself. 
at hand; 


A coal-boat ris 
the dams will soon be down. 
he must have his fleet in readiness fo; 
long-expected journey to Orleans. 

But for the most part the coal-] 
men dwell peacefully along the riv. 
banks. They all have tales about t} 
life in younger days before they 
married and settled down in house-bo 
Some had sweated in the mills until m; 
useless by an accident; but most of th 
have heen steamboat men and ean 
scribe for you every packet that has pli 
upon the river, every turn and twist 
the Ohio down to Cairo. 

The bargemen see but little of the lit 
that teems behind them on the hill. Th 
depend upon the steamboat-folk for mn 
about the city? At night, when the coa 
steamers lying moored along th 
quay, you will see their crews emerging 
from their grimy cabins and disappea: 
ing in the city’s streets. Soon, with Mag 
or Liz, they will be hearing the latest 
coon-song or local gags at some vaucd 
ville show. Or, perhaps, they’ll put in 
the night at Seroggins’s saloon, and in 
the morning the bargemen will hear the 
gossip of the town—how “Jack” John 
son knocked out “ Kid” Maloy in the 
fifth round, with a straight left on the 
jaw; how Broderick, the mate of the 
Breezy Point, has run off with the skip- 
per’s daughter; how the South Side fur- 
naces have cut down their working force, 
and a thousand mill-hands are of 
a job. 


are 


out 


While the city sleeps, the river glows 


with life. Furnaces fling tongues of 
flame into the black arch of night. 
Bursts of fire from roaring Bessemers 
illuminate the valley. The towering 
stacks, pouring out their smoke, stand 
black against the glare. The night is 
full of the thunder of the mills. 

Down on the river the shadows of the 
coel-boats flicker darkly. The eddies 
gleam as they swirl out into the light. 
The pumping-boats clang steadily, and on 
the creaking barges the house-boat men 
are still upon the watch. The city slum- 
bers, but the river-man works on. His 
labors cease not with the day; night offers 
him no respite. He is a toiler of the river. 





The Heart of the Dragon 


BY PHILIP VERRILL 


N all San Francisco’s Chinatown, 
gilded with sunlight and_ richly 
splashed with color, there was not 
ther sight so quaint, so bright, or 
engaging as that of pretty little Suey 
ng—motherless and only five years old 
itting alone in the doorway of her 
ther’s house, holding fast to a poor 
headless doll as if she felt that it 
might be just about to pass from her 

y grasp forever. 

She was a gayly dressed but sober little 

man-child, with large, brown, half- 

ed eyes, a tiny mouth sensitive with 
eagerness for affection, and the roundest 
nd smoothest of tinted-bronze cheeks 
naginable. Her tiny feet, in their wee 

llow boats of shoes, were as motionless 
as her two dimpled, doll-clasping hands, 
for she had a fear. 

Whether ‘she remembered how death 
had come to take away her mother, and 
knew certain signs of its approach, or 
whether she partially comprehended some 
vague intuition respecting her father’s 
fatal illness now, may never be known; 
yet she sat in the very corner of the 
doorway, instinctively making room for 
death to pass, and for a long time nothing 
came there to keep her company save 
the sunlight, generous and comforting. 

Nevertheless, as she sat there, demure 
and alone, a Chinese melody, teased from 
a one-stringed violin, at last came float- 
ing down from the casement above, and 
gave her great pleasure, despite the fact 
that its cadence was overburdened with 
sentiments of newly budded love. 

It was Luey Mow, a Chinese youth of 
two-and-twenty, who played with such 
impassioned fervor. He was joyously 
confiding certain transports of ecstasy to 
the various gods who might have been 
attracted to this particular neighborhood 
of Chinatown by sundry red lanterns and 
Oriental symbols in green and gold. He 
was very much in love indeed with an 
altogether delightful Chinese maiden at 
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present secure from Mongolian intrigue 
in the Rescue House, that was roofed 
end fenced by white man’s law and gov- 
erned by white man’s women. The 
maiden’s name was Nikku Loy, and in 
memory of certain glances bestowed upon 
him obliquely from her eyes, Luey played 
and sang a rapture vocally expressible 
only in a very high falsetto voice. He 
sang a continued novelette, concerning 
the manner of his love, for each and every 
day of the year, the tale enriched and 
supplemented by a florid recital of the 
names of the gods who would esteem the 
mating between himself and Nikku Loy 
an obedience to their most celestial wishes. 

It was a pleasant song—from a Chi- 
nese point of contemplation. Little Suey 


Ling opened wide her tiny ears and tiny 


nature, as she sat in the sunlight, to 
receive every chirrup, accent, and squeak 
of the one-stringed rhapsody. And the 
squeaks were many. To her lonely little 
being, however, the notes came like in- 
visible playmates, to nestle in the lap 
of her heart. She sat so still and lis- 
tened so intently that she did not even 
observe the hard, ugly face of a large 
Chinese man, revealed at a window. of 
the opposite house, as the creature glared 
across the narrow street at her pretty 
little figure. Indeed, when he came from 
his door at last and stood for a moment 
looking hungrily upon her, she continued 
oblivious to everything save that melody 
of love. 

Impatiently the man surveyed the 
street. Jt was all but deserted. Again 
he regarded the listening little girl as 
he once more revolved his meditations. 
There she sat, in easy reach—worth at 
least three hundred dollars, and her fa- 
ther perhaps already dead! A galvanic 
spasm contracted the muscles of the 
man’s tense limbs as he abruptly re- 
strained an impulse to dart ‘across the 
way and snatch little Suey thus prema- 
turely. But he thought of a method far 
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more crafty, 
his hovel. 

In half an hour the music ceased, and 
eager little Suey felt that the friendly 
squeaks and chirrups had returned to 
their home. Then the sunlight also 
deserted her corner and left her in the 
eooling shadow. 


and furtively retreated to 


Afraid to arise and enter the house, 
afraid to remain where the dusk was steal- 
ing in upon her so mystically, little Suey 
tried her utmost to suppress a tiny shiver 
and to face the dreaded things of coming 
night, already weaving shades about the 
precious form of her doll. Her little 
arms were aching with the tension of her 
grasp; her tiny heart was trembling timid- 
ly at the silence. Then a stealthy sound 
behind her, in the house, abruptly cast 
a paralyzing terror on her being. 

In her father’s door stood the Chinese 
ogre who had glared at her so covetously 
from across the street. He had come to 
the house by a hidden way. 

Some ugly sound of greed and satis- 
faction escaped his lips. He caught up 
the child, who clung in frenzy to her 
doll, and fleeing through the silent dwell- 
ing, entered a passage he knew at the 


rear, and thus came, by ways black and 


devious, to a safe and dark retreat, 
where waiting for night could involve 
no complications. 

Here he lighted a candie, and seating 
the silent, fluttering child on the top of 
a box, muttered horribly frightening cal- 
culations on her worth in the market 
of slaves. Little Suey dared not move 
so much as an inch. She dared not cry 
or speak a word. To her doll she clung 
with a new desperation. 

Apparently rendered tinier by the huge, 
engulfing shadows of the place, and fur- 
ther dwarfed by the great, repulsive form 
of the man who towered there above her, 
Suey seemed the merest little plaything 
of the Fates, gayly clothed as she was in 
vellow, red, and green, and seated here 
alone, fatherless, motherless, and friend- 
less—a sweet, tiny morsel of womanhood 
to bait a lifelong tragedy. 

Her captor sat down at his gloating 
at length to await the fall of all-conceal- 
ing darkness. For nearly an hour little 
Suey remained quite motionless upon her 
box, only a trifle less terrified than she 
finally became the moment the man once 
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more took her up in his arms to convey 
her away from the place. 

The way they went was partially 0; 
to the darkness of the starlit evenin, 
but much of the route was by the blackes; 
passages. Thus they came at length ; 
basement of proved security, where 
abided a female creature, old, sean 
with coarseness, and long before 
spoiled of beauty, conscience, and nea: 
all her feminine emotions. It was s 
who opened the door at the man’s pecu 
iar signal; and it opened on a veritab| 
cavern of unilluminated gloom. 

The trembling and orphaned little ea) 
tive—clinging in utter despair to her do]! 
—was placed in the slave-woman’s arms, 
the doll being caught and torn from on 
of its legs by the process of transfer. 

At the touch of something feminin 
in all this darkness, little Suey was a! 
most overcome with relief and gratitud 
She threw one arm about the harde: 
woman’s neck and held with all her ba! 
strength to the “mother” she felt 
could not see. She sobbed out one litt|: 
smothered speech of imploring and co: 
fidence, nestling as if from every har 
on the bosom where feeling had long 
since parched for lack of tears or milk. 

“Go in and shut the door,” said th 
man. “I stay but a moment to infon 
you that you keep and guard this littl 
property of mine with your life.” 

He pushed the woman into the basement 
blackness, and following, closed the door 
himself. At the sound of his voice litt) 
Suey crept yet closer to the woman’s 
neck, her other tiny hand fast gripping 
an arm of her doll. 

“This child is very young,” said the 
woman. 

“T know,” interrupted the abductor 
“ She is very young, and five or six years 
is long to feed her and wait; yet she is 
gifted with beauty, and her price will 
increase far faster than her appetite.” 

The woman inquired, “She is to’ liv 
with me ?—and learn of me?” 

“Until I take her elsewhere,” an- 
swered the man. “ And that I may find 
her here every day when I come, I giv: 
you warning that upon her loss you sud- 
denly perish.” 

“But,” said the woman, “she is of 
much value, even now, and belongs, no 
doubt, to some one else. If by chance 
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is stolen, I being but a woman, old 

ilone—” 

“Tf she is stolen, your fortune is ill, 
then you die,” replied the man. 

<eep care in your house that bad luck 
not enter.” 

the darkness he reached out and 
cht the woman by the hair, with which 
filled his fist for a brutal tighten- 

Then he let himself out, and his 

perties ” remained in the basement 

e together. 
For a moment the woman felt a burn- 
resentment against little Suey surge 
tly through her veins. The child was 
e than a care—she was certainly a 
Responding to the cruelty and 
ousness long engendered in her na- 
, the abandoned slave creature placed 

violent hand on the little captive’s 

k in a gesture of rage that abrupt- 

overwhelmed some tentative feeling 

elation that the child’s soft clinging 
| awakened. 

At the touch of unkind fingers little 
Suey suddenly felt that the ogreish man 
had snatehed her anew. She tightened 

r grip on the woman’s collar and cried 

it the equivalent for “Mamma!” in 

r fright. 

The fingers relaxed and retreated. The 

man stood there, either unwilling to 
move or temporarily incapable of action. 
An overwhelming desire to see the child, 
to look on her soft baby face, presently 
took possession of the woman’s every 
faculty. She felt her way along the wall 
f the passage, and so came at length 
to a solid door which opened on a living- 
room, the features of which were dim- 
ly revealed by the rays of a small 
lighted lamp. 

Locking herself and the child in this 
apartment, she placed little Suey on a 
couch and regarded her intently. In- 
deed, the inspection was mutual. And 
the child, beholding the coarse, hard 
features of the being to whom she had 
clung, felt some awful sensation of be- 
reavement and dread come heavily upon 
her. Slowly she placed her one small 
disengaged arm across her eyes and hung 
her head. 

Some unfamiliar sound, at least half 
anguish, escaped the woman’s lips. The 
child’s unspoken accusation was _ too 
poignant to be borne. It could not be 


nace. 


real; even one like herself could not be 
such a sport of the Fates—she could not 
have felt that something stir within her, 
at a baby’s touch, only to have it mocked 
like this! - 

She knelt on the floor and held out 
her arms. 

“ Baby—come,” she said, almost harsh- 
ly, more in command than persuasion. 

Little Suey made no motion whatso- 
ever. Her tiny arm was still before her 
face, shutting out the vision she had seen. 

Then the woman struck herself upon 
the breast and rose to her feet, laughing 
at the weakness and the folly to which 
she had almost succumbed. But she 
could not laugh away the memory of that 
almost painful ecstasy which, vouchsafed 
her in the dark, had darted through the 
indurated fibre of her womanhood when 
the child had clung on her bosom for 
refuge and a hope. She could not drive 
all this away with a blow upon the out- 
side shell of her being. 

Somewhat roughly she undressed the 
supperless little prisoner, snatching away 
the mutilated doll to facilitate the opera- 
tion. Despite the fact that little Suey 
made no sound of grief at this, never- 
theless the woman knew the little thing 
was anguished beyond expression to be 
robbed thus ruthlessly of her plaything. 
It was perhaps a small concession to 
make, but the slave- woman presently 
caught up the doll and thrust it again 
into the empty little arms as she tucked 
the tiny captive into bed. 

Once, next day, the woman tried again 
to coax little Suey to her arms. Again 
she failed, for Suey was afraid. Then 
a process commenced. 

At the outset it was more in the nature 
of a contest than an evolution. The 
woman’s better nature, parched to the 
merest kernel, attempting now to sprout, 
was at war with all the ugliness her life 
had developed for years. But if callous- 
ness had been augmented in her thoughts 
and habits, none the less had her woman’s 
thirst for motherhood increased. A 
mighty force, long pent, well-nigh for- 
gotten, like that in an acorn dry and old, 
was swelling with growth at the touch 
of childish helplessness at last. 

At the coming of the second day, no 
longer able to endure the famine in 
her bosom, the woman had recourse to 
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an art. She sought out her paints, cos- 
meties, and oils, with the which she had 
given beauty to her face, when 
beauty was essential in her trade. With 
these she labored for two long hours, con- 
cealing the lines of harshness, age, and 
sin, and the sallow hues of shamelessness 
her features had acquired. She made 
herself pretty and youthful and gay. She 
brought out faded glories from her dress- 
ing-case in which to robe her form. She 
conjured back a smile to her unused lips; 
she honeyed her voice and scented her 
hands. Then, praying to all-but-forgotten 
Chinese gods to give her grace, she once 
again, in fear and eagerness, approached 
her silent little companion and begged 
her to be friends. 

All day she coaxed and wooed and 
smiled—her lost arts of softness return- 
ing uncertainly, like lost or wayward 
At the end little Suey slipped 
quietly into the outheld arms—doll and 
all—and felt the bosom where she lay 
toss painfully with sobs that could not 
find an exit large enough to let them 
issue forth. 


ymnce 


lambs. 


When Fate sits down at her loom to 


weave, she loveth a closely knit design. 
Into the pattern concerned with tiny 
Suey Ling the musical rhapsody of youth- 
ful Luey Mow had found its way on the 
afternoon of the bold abduction, but with 
this Dame Fate was not to be content. 

Aware of the utter futility of perpe- 
trating Chinese serenades that were lost 
on the air a good half-mile from the ears 
of Nikku Loy, Luey Mow was making 
bold to advance his hopes in directions 
more substantial. 

There exists a certain mundane proverb 
to the effect that the time to guard all 
valued possessions is the moment when a 
stranger comes with gifts in either hand; 
for gifts not only blind the eyes, but 
obscure the senses altogether. 

At the Rescue Home for Chinese girls 
and women, whither lovelorn Luey Mow 
began to stray with increasing frequency, 
there was one shrewd guardian of the 
inner keep who was fully aware of the 
need for added vigilance the moment the 
young Chinese Lothario brought the first 
“present ” in his blouse. She was a blue- 
eved, resolute young woman of the finest 
Anglo-American conception. She was 
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more than merely manager of the house— 
she was brains and heart of the work 
in its entirety. She knew her busines 
thoroughly, she knew the ways of hun 
nature moderately, and she knew 
habit of Chinese mental construction 
tially; but what next to expect she kn: 
not at all. 

The gift that Luey proffered w: 
sacred Chinese lily. It was a nice 
and Luey was a nice, clean-looking, hy 
est young fellow, born and raised in S 
Francisco. He had learned to « 
sweep, clean the house and make beds 
approved American fashion, and all w 
out in the least foregoing an excepti: 
popularity among his fellow yellow men of 
San Francisco’s great Oriental communit 
As an officer of one of the Chinese to: 
or secret societies, he enjoyed not on] 
wide and intimate knowledge of China- 
town, but likewise a very considerab| 
power. He was sober, industrious, wh 
some. Many a good reason existed 
encouraging his hopes of becoming 
husband of some deserving Chinese gi: 

There was little to be learned of Luey 
Mow that had not been promptly as: 
tained when first he came to the Res 
Home, where they knew he was doubt}: 
in quest of a wife. His record had bee 
found acceptable. Nevertheless, while th« 
home was glad to supply nice Chines: 
Juliets to devoted and honest Chines: 
Romeos, the gift of a sacred lily onl; 
served to sharpen the keen-edged faculties 
of the blue-eyed young woman in contro! 
She had known nice Chinese Romeos | 
prove treacherous. It was not, however, 
till Luey came with a very fine lantern, 
a sack of weird Chinese candy, a modest 
bale of punks, and several packages of 
firecrackers—all presents—that certai: 
of the warning signals were flashed along 
the line. 

“Me heap likee Lescue Home,” a: 
nounced the smiling Luey, candidly 
“China New-year come pletty soon, you 
sabbee? Make velly happy. Melly, mells 
New-year, you sabbee ?” 

“Yes, very merry New-year,” answered 
the blue-eyed keeper of certain destinies 
“Thank you, Luey. You are very kind.” 

“Yeh—me likee Lescue Home,” re- 
peated Luey, smiling nervously. 

“Which girl?” demanded the governo: 
of things fateful. 
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Luey stared, then laughed again. He 


was quite embarrassed by this sudden 
penetration of his motives. 


Yet he had 
urage. 

‘You velly smaht lady,” said he, in 
bvious honesty. “ Me likee git Nikku 

for mally for my wife.” 

[he arbiter of fates sat down. 

‘You'd like to marry Nikku 
Has Nikku ever geen you?” 

“Qh yeh.” Luey nodded affirmatively 

least twenty times, perhaps once for 
ach time that he and Nikku Loy had 
1: each other. 

“ Does she like you?” 

Luey was attacked by confusion and 
aste of the pulse all at once. He could 

ake no response. 

“Well, never mind that part; I’ll ask 
her myself,” supplemented Luey’s inter- 
rogator. She studied the situation in 
silence for a moment. Luey underwent 
a vague alarm. 

“You likee ’nother China lily?” said 

“ Make velly plitty flower.” 

“No; I want something better than 
another of your lilies,” replied the blue- 
yed young woman, rather sternly. “ Luey 
Mow, a few days ago old Hop Sing died 
n Chinatown. You know that?” 

Luey said that he did. 

“Very well. Some Chinaman stole his 
little girl, Suey Ling, and carried her 
away to sell her for a slave. One time 
your Nikku Loy was all same that little 
girl—sold to be a slave. To-day she’s a 
nice, sweet girl—good for Chinese boy’s 
wife—you sabbee? That’s all account 
this Reseue Home. We kept her nice 
and good and sweet. You know all that. 
Now I want you to get that little girl 
that belonged to old Hop Sing. You 
bring her here to me and I'll let you 
marry Nikku Loy for your wife. You 
sabbee that ?” 

Luey “savvied ” very well indeed. He 
understood every word, every intimation 
conveyed by the young woman’s an- 
nouncement, and he felt a trifle faint. 
He knew what a horrible, hopeless life 
of shame would have closed about his 
Nikku Loy had she not been saved from 
a fate far worse than just mere slavery or 
death. He knew what the awful story 
of little Suey Ling must be, some day, were 
she not snatched soon from the infamy 
planned for her lot. He knew all this, 


Li vy ? 


Bee! 
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and it made him ill, for he likewise com- 
prehended the difficulty of wrenching 
asunder the bonds that held every Chi- 
nese slave in Chinatown, as well as h 
understood the penalty that any Chinese 
moralist would invite who interfered with 
the horrible traffic and left his trail un 
He was pale as he stood there, 
rapidly thinking. 

“Me not where 
said, truthfully enough. 
Chinaman—velly many 
Chinatown.” 

“T know,” replied the keeper of the 
home. “But you would like to marry 
Nikku Loy. She is a very nice girl, and 
very pretty—make good wife. All right; 
but you find Hop Sing’s little girl first 
You very smart boy. I can’t let you 
marry Nikku Loy till you bring me that 
poor little child.” 

Luey studied the pattern of the wall 
paper up at the top. After a time he 
said: “Velly hard to find small China 
girl in Chinatown. Velly hard to take 
away and bling here.” 

“ Well—Nikku is very nice,” 
the resolute young 
slaves. “And that’s the only way you 
ean get her for a wife. You go see what 
you do. That’s all, Luey. Now 
good-by.” 

Luey studied the paper, the curtain, 
the nearest chair, and the carpet. He 
turned his hat over in his hand. 

“ Not Nikku Loy to-day?” 
inquired. 

“ No, not to-day.” 

After a moment of silence he spoke 
again. “ Good-by,” he said. 

Then, having let him out at the door, 
the blue-eyed young woman of the great 
white family went straight to Nikku Loy 
herself, who presently confessed, in cer- 
tain pretty ways of diffidence, that she 
had seen Luey Mow and liked exceedingly 
to dwell in thought upon him as an 
honorable husband of the future. 

And the breath from the sweet old 
Garden of Eden was surpassingly fresh 
and weleome to the utterly feminine 
heart of the woman whose honest eyes 
were blue. 


covered. 


gone,” he 
“Velly many 
bad places in 


know she 


repeated 
savior of Chinese 


ean 


see he 


When two long, trying weeks had 
passed and the Chinese New-year was 
almost come, the hopes in the breast of 
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Luey Mow were all but prepared for 
the grave. 

He had squandered his time for sleep- 
ing, and paid out all his days, together 
with much of his hoarded savings, in a 
desperate quest for little Suey Ling that 
as yet had proved utterly futile. And 
Nikku the beautiful, Nikku the much 
desired, Nikku who loved him—by the 
sweet confession of her glance, oblique 
and brown,—how vastly unattainable she 
was now become, with this awful task so 
blackly yawning, like a very gulf, be- 
tween herself and him! 

Much as he knew of Chinatown, its 
ways, its dens, and its denizens, Luey 
had learned almost nothing of the fate 
of little Suey Ling. Certain friends of 
his, brought into requisition by the 
crisis, had executed a number of under- 
ground maneuvres, all of which had 
brought nothing to the light of day. 
Meantime the various tongs of China- 
town, intent upon persuading one bat- 
talion of gods to beget enlarged pros- 
perity for the coming year, and equally 
intent upon mightily affrighting yet an- 
other squad of gods, whose evil and 
malice are widely known, devised a huge 
celebration, ritual and ceremonial, for 
the oncoming New-year, now so close at 
hand. The famous Chinese dragon, fire- 
devouring, flame-emitting,. noise-creating, 
and altogether fearful, was to issue from 
its lair again and writhe through all the 
streets of Chinatown, whence demons 
would instantly flee with naught but 
panie in their bellies. Inasmuch as Luey 
Mow had previously demonstrated his 
worthiness as a species of mainspring 
to actuate and animate the dreadful 
beast, he was promptly called to service 
now. Indeed, in a Chinese rhapsody—be- 
gotten by liberal indulgence in Oriental 
gin and further inspired by contempla- 
tion of certain fowl-tracks, printed in the 
dust like so much Chinese chirography 
—a local poet penned a New-year ode 
in which Luey was described as nothing 
less than the very “ heart of the dragon.” 

It thus transpired that Luey found 
himself instructed to penetrate to the 
cavernous den of the cloth-and-tinsel 
creature, wake it up, straighten out its 
kinks, rehorrorize its ugliness, and other- 
wise render its monstrous form present- 
able and awful. To him was likewise 





delegated the task of selecting and 
structing the thirty or forty odd Chin 
athletes who, with himself, would er: 
inside the dragon’s skin, on the nic 
when its fearful lengths would walk, 
the purpose of infusing life, noise, { 
and enthusiasm into its otherwise hol] 
and echoing interior. 

The quest for little Suey Ling 
perforce, temporarily abandoned. Lu 
knew too much not to value his o 
importance and popularity here with | 
kind. Reluctantly, however, he ente: 
into the duties of this latest honora 
office. Heartless, discouraged, torn 
reflections on his starving love, he s 
this morning of the second wasted wi 
waiting for a couple of husky labor 
to come and furnish the muscle nec 
sary to uncrumple the dragon in its bas 
ment retreat. When the fellows appear 
he led them dejectedly through alley an 
street and a winding passage to the bas: 
ment in question, where the fire-eati: 
monster lay biting the dust and smellin; 
somewhat stoutly of dyestuffs, paint, an 
mouldering cloth. 

“Pull it out gently, lest you wound it 
with roughness,” instructed Luey, gazin: 
at the crushed-down and dully glittering 
features of the mighty worm. “Its tail 
comes first. It is sitting on its head.” 

His eyes were rapidly becoming a 
customed to the darkness. His ear it was, 
however, that presently took on alertness, 
for a foreign sound came lightly on th: 
dusty air from an opening barred with iron 
that penetrated the partition separating 
this from the basement next adjoining. 

Quick to acquaint himself with any- 
thing and everything offered, Luey 
stepped over the flat and wrinkled skin 
of the dragon and glanced for a second 
through the aperture. The sight he be- 
held nearly robbed him of his breath. 

There on the opposite side of the 
grating, attracted hither by the noise of 
disturbing the dragon’s form, was the 
painted slave-woman whose care it was 
to guard and feed little captive Suey 
Ling. And Suey herself, already faded, 
wan, and thin—already a tiny slave to 
inexpressible awe, unhappiness, and 
gloom,—was in the woman’s arms, and 
gazing straight at the bars between her- 
self and the cave where lay the hiber- 
nating worm. 
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It was only a glance that Luey be- 
wed on the two watched prisoners, 
here in their hole, but a glance was 
feient. He knew not only the grave 
ttle child of old Hop Sing, deceased, 
he also knew the woman, whom in 
ty he had somewhat befriended at the 
e of her illegal landing at the port. 

With a mad, loud beating at his heart, 
e turned away from the grating, speak- 
ng to his men and furtively exploring 
the basement, till he found a locked and 
unused door that led directly from the 
place to the sidewalk in the street above. 
Then, fifteen minutes later, when the 
shell of the dragon had been dragged to 
he semisecret passage, he passed by the 
window once more and looked again in 
the den beyond. 

There was no one in sight, but excite- 
nent possessed him none the less, and 
his busy brain was madly at work with 
the meagre facts at last vouchsafed him 
by the Fates. 

All day he wrought on the dragon with 
his men, a feverish light burning in his 
That evening he opened the bar- 
rier to the creature’s cave and reentered 
the place, quite alone. Closing the en- 
trance door with care, he lighted a 
andle, and going to the iron-barred 
ypening, called softly on the name of 
the woman he had seen. 

There was no response. On the far- 
ther side was darkness, thick and abso- 
lute. He called again, and yet again, 
sending his voice on its quest in a low 
but penetrative aspirate. 

In despair at last he could have cursed 
at mystery and all its brood of things 
so dark and silent. Then, as if very far 
from where he stood, appeared a tiny 
point of light; and subtly to his senses 
crept a smell of burning stuff. He recog- 
nized both the spark and the odor. A 
lighted punk-stick supplied them. 

A moment later the slave-woman, si- 
lent and invisible as death itself, ap- 
proached the opening, her punk in her 
hand to serve her in place of a torch. 
It afforded less light than a glowworm, 
yet for her its tiny red sufficed. 

“You have come back,” she said, cold- 
ly, as she recognized the face revealed 
by Luey’s candle. “If you have aught 
to say to me, put out your flame.” 

Trembling with excitement, Luey obey- 


ves. 
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ed. Utter darkness closed upon him. 
Hastily then, and in a voice betraying 
fears and hopes alternately, he brought 
to her memory a quick recollection of 
who he was and what he had done in her 
own behalf, and then abruptly begged her 
to let him take away the child she kept 
there prisoner, for whom he would pay 
her all the cash he then possessed—a mat- 
ter of nearly a hundred American dollars 

The woman, whose presence was in 
dicated only by the tiny spark of her 
punk-stick’s light—that moved in its are 
with her breathing,—laughed in a low, 
mirthless manner, most chilling and 
dreadful to hear. 

“You must be a madman of selfish- 
she said, in swiftly rising emotion, 
which was partially alarm. “ What are 
you that you ask for the child of me? 
What are you to me—or to any of the 
gods? What dream is upon you that you 
come to me with a speech like this, and 
ask so much of such as 1? Begone with 
thy selfish need, and count up the cost 
of what you would desire.” 

Luey was filled with dread, not only 
by her words, but also by the tones of 
her harshly strident voice. Yet youth 
is eager and hopeful. He pleaded with 
her warmly; he called her by the names 
of womanhood now doubly precious to 
her nature. He beseeched her in the 
name of mercy toward the helpless little 
slave to relent and lend him assistance. 

“Do you know what you do?” she cried 
to him, wildly. “Do you understand that 
at last I leve—here in this wretched se- 
curity? Live—do you hear me say it ?— 
l For the last ten days I have lived 


live! 


ness,” 


at last—I, in my paint that conceals me 
and deceives the child—I, that see the 


sun but once in a day—lI, the morally 
dead! Begone. Draw no more from the 
spring in my withered breast, for it aches 
with every drop that flows—it aches !—it 
aches!” and she struck herself on the 
bosom with the hand that held the punk, 
and the spark of light vibrated madly 
back and forth, making designs of fire- 
line in the gloom. 

“With an aching spring in your heart 
how may you think on little Suey, come 
to sale and to utter despair, a few years 
hence?” said Luey, ardently. “ A mother 
by blood would gladly send away her most 
beloved child from such a life.” 
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“A mother by blood,” repeated the 
woman, to herself. Then she answered 
him again in her wilder strain. “ Ay, 
ay—but at last I live, I tell you, boy. 
The child has brought me life. She is 
mine—all mine! She loves none other. 
And I have striven to be loved. You 
bid me quench even this spark of light 
by which I live and move in my darkness. 
1 am not good. It is now too late to 
change. I cannot now be good or gen- 
erous. I have exhausted my all of virtue 
in my strife to be loved.” 

Luey Mow was silent for a moment. 
Then he said: “And how shall little Suey 
love you five and ten years hence, when 
pure, grateful lips should beg for thy 
peace from the gods?” 

“ Why were you born to come and taunt 
me in an hour like this?’ she demanded, 
almost fiercely, in reply. “If I gave 
you the child to-night, my heart would 
lose its life to see her go, and to-morrow 
T should lie here dead, to pay the price 
of treachery. I am promised speedy 
butchery if I lose her now, and my arms 
will be empty to aching should she go.” 

Luey was amply aware of the fact that 
the place was unceasingly guarded. 

“T could not take her safely hence 
to-night,” he said, eagerly pressing the 
woman’s softening mood. “Give me but 
a little help, however, and I will make 
the plan to convey her, and you also, from 
this prison-hole. These window-bars are 
old and weak. I can take them out like 
lumps out of bread; and through here 
Suey Ling and you may pass. The way 
of it all you may leave to me; and I 
beseech you to say you will do this thing 
for the sake of the child who gives 
you ijove.” 

The woman was silent. Against the 
background of darkness she drew eccen- 
trie figures with the light end of her 
punk. Luey Mow could not in the gloom 
discern the evidence of conflict that 
passed across her painted face. 

“ What answer give you—mother?” he 
asked through the grating. 

Her heart now had within it, in addi- 
tion to mothering hunger, a spark of 
something merciful and pitying, perhaps 
as small as the dot of red that served 
her for a torch. She could only grope 
by the light of either spark, and she 
groped by a way most rough and narrow. 


Luey Mow had called her “ mother” 
an appellation she had long since ce 
hoping to hear. And she knew feeb), 
what a mother would do. She was | 
than a mother, yet more than a mot! 
in a way, to little Suey Ling. 

“T shall never leave this place al 
IT shall never look fairly on the sun ag 
but—perhaps I will help,” she said, e\ 
word delivered with an effort. And s 
fering poignantly at the birth of so 
lofty resolve, snatched thus untim 
from her nature, she added, “ When s! 
it be ?” 

“On the night of confusion, when + 
dragon walks,” said Luey Mow, excited 
“ And that is two nights hence.” 

“The dragon?’ she echoed. She h 
once been known as “ the female drago 
herself. 

“ Ay—there will be much diversion, { 
it walks in mighty glory,” answer 
Luey. “That ‘night these bars will 
battered down, and you will know 
manner to assist me, and likewise the p! 
to escape this place yourself.” 

“T shall never escape from here,” sli 
answered, quictly. “I shall have no wi 
to go. And who will mourn? Begone, 
mad boy, and come again to-morrow 
night.” 

In silence she left the window, lh: 
spark of light the one thing visible 
all that velvet gloom—a tiny beacon, r 
treating, diminishing, then gone to som 
deeper mystery beyond. 


It was nearly nine o’clock when at last 
the hum of excited expectation in the 


crowded streets of Chinatown becam 
abruptly pregnant of news that the dragon 
was fairly afoot. 

A din of clashing brass and beaten 
drums arose like. a demon’s alarm on 
the vibrant air. Chinese music, tri- 
umphant and sufficiently awful to affright 
the most intrepid demon, had broken 
from the instruments in charge of Ori- 
ental virtuosos. Excitement billowed 
like sea waves, heaving through the mass 
of humanity that thronged the streets. 
A glare of lights, a fusillade of vicious- 
ly exploding firecrackers, a yelling of 
demon beaters, and an outflaming of col- 
ored banners, fire, and pandemonium sud- 
denly advertised the event. 

* From the dragon’s path ran an army 
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THe OLDEST EXAMPLE 


King Semerkhet of the First Dynasty, 4500 B.c., conquering the Chief of Sinai 


OF EGYPTIAN 


SCULPTURE 


Carved on rock 400 feet 


above the valley of Maghareh 


The Egyptians in Sinai 


AN ACCOUNT 
BY W. M. 


OF RECENT DISCOVERIES 
FLINDERS-PETRIE, 


D.C.L., LL.D., 


Professor of Egyptology, University College, London 


ITE great mass of mountains which 
lay beyond the Red Sea attracted 
the Egyptian from very early times. 
the prehistoric days the tur- 
quoise from Sinai was traded into Egypt 
and into 


Kven in 

made and ornaments. 
And one of the first enterprises of the 
monarchy of all Egypt, after the conquest 
of the Nile valley down to the sea, was 
the extension of its power into the east- 
ern deserts to secure the turquoise-mines. 


beads 


Thus it comes about that the oldest scene 
of Egyptian sculpture is not in Egypt 
itself, but on the rocks of Sinai. The 
little valley in the mountains, known as 
the Wady Maghareh, or “ valley of caves,” 
is riddled along one side with rows of 


mines cut deeply into the rock at the 
level of the turquoise-beds; and high 
over these, some three hundred feet up, 
is a clean flat-broken face of the sand- 
stone which was selected and carved by 
the Egyptian artist to commemorate the 
conquest of the Bedawy chief of the dis- 
trict by the Egyptian king Semerkhet, in 
the latter part of the first dynasty, about 
4500 B.c. 

And what sort of land was this to 
provoke such an expedition? A great 
mass of broken rugged mountains, about 
150 miles across, and rising over a mile 
and a half vertical height in the centre. 
Granite, porphyry. and various igneous 
rocks form the core of this wilderness. 
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ages so altered the organic tracés in th 
rocks that everywhere beneath it the littl 
to he 


blue nodules were found, on crushing 


the sandstone. So tunnels and chambers 
were mined out just below the iron-bed, 
and each king who ordered an expedition 
had his name and the account of his work 
earved over his mine. Thus are found 
Sanekht and Zeser of the third dynasty, 
Khufu of the fourth, 
down to the eighteenth dynasty, showing 
that the mines were worked 
4500 to 1500 B.c. 
there again to see 
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been eut out by my friend Mr. Currelly, 
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them from a destruction. 
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MODEL OF THE TEMPLE OF 


there has come the ceaseless banging of 
gunpowder, the ruthless smashing and 
rending in all directions, by Arabs who 
gain a seanty reward, which is not enough 
to repay more civilized working. 

Some ten miles away to the north of 
this pile of mountains there is another 
district of the same sandstone, with iron- 
bed and turquoises below it. This the 
Egyptians also found and worked as early 
as 4000 pB.c., and onward down to about 
1100 pc. The sandstone is here cut 
through by a great valley, which runs a 
thousand feet below the plateau, and the 
sheer precipices are as much as seven 
hundred feet high. This district, now 
known as Serabit 
el Khadem, had 


SERABIT EL KHADEM, SINAI 


conspicuous point or ridge of rock w: 
dotted with stones set upright by p 


zrims and visitors; and this habit 
setting up stones was largely copied b 
the Egyptians. 

To obtain success in the search fo 
turquoise it was clearly necessary t 
propitiate the “mistress of turquois 
So a shrine was carved in her honor i: 
the knoll of rock on the top ol the 
plateau, and later kings added buildings 
before it, until at last there was a con 
struction over two hundred feet lon; 
This temple fell into deeay, owing to th 
sandstone weathering away in some parts; 
and when I went there it presented a 

tumbled pile of 





a sacred cave in 
the highest of 
the knolls of 
iron - rock, and 
here was wor- 
shipped the 
“ mistress of tur- 
quoise,” the god- 
dess who pos- 
sessed the mines. 
The Egyptians 
called her Ha- 
thor, but no 
doubt she was a 
native goddess of 
the district, as 
they usually call- 
ed any unknown 
goddess by that 
name. The place 
was looked on 





blocks, among 
which arose 
stray parts of 
walls and in- 
scribed _ pillars 
To clear out the 
whole of this 
temple, and _ re- 
store the plan 
and construction 
of it, was the 
main work of my 
excavations last 
winter. The pho- 
tograph (p. 443) 
shows the tall 
but broken me- 
morial stone of 
Rameses II. in 
the foreground 
(1300 B.c.); be- 
hind that anoth- 








with reverence 


by the native Heap OF HaTHOR, GODDESS OF TURQUOISE 


Semites; every 


Carved as the capital of a pillar, 1500 Bc. 


er tall stone of 
Amenhotep III 
(1400 B.c.); and 














FRONT OF THE TEMPLE OF 


in the distance the gateway of the pylon, 
and to the right the high ground is 
the rocky knoll containing the cave 
shrine. On the left is another memorial 
stone of the earlier time (2500 B.c.) 
before this part of the temple was built; 
the hill edge above the great valley Suwig 
is seen behind it; and the faint distant 
hills show the edge of the limestone 
plateau of the Tih desert. 

The construction of this temple will 
be more clear if we look at a side view 
of a model of it, with the roof removed. 
At the extreme left are the two walls 
which fence off the knoll of rock con- 
taining the sacred cave; and on the top 
of the knoll is a tablet recording an 
expedition. The right side of the knoll 
has been cut away, and the two sacred 
eaves cut into it from this side, each 
fronted by a portico, the flat stone roof 
of which is seen. The larger cave was 
cut in honor of the great “ mistress of 
turquoise ” about 2500 B.c. by Amenem- 
hat IIT., and a lesser cave in honor of 
Sopdu, the “god of the East,” about 
1500 p.c., by Queen Hatshepsut. There 
are small open courts before these 
shrines, with a crowd of historical tab- 


SERABIT, ERECTED 1300 B.C 


lets with adorations of the goddess. In 
front of these are two open courts, and 
two courts with pillars containing tanks, 
described farther on. Then two more 
covered chambers (of which we have 
seen the architraves) lie between this and 
the pylon, which was the front of the 
whole temple as built by Thothmes ITI. 
and Ilatshepsut. Outside of that again, 
to the right, are many chambers added 
on by successive kings, until we reach 
the front. 

Along the outside of the temple is seen 
a row of standing stones, which are the 
memorials of various expeditions sent to 
this region in the twelfth dynasty, about 
2500 s.c. These tablets were set here 
along the line of the old approach to the 
sacred cave before the body of the temple 
was built. The higher ground at the side 
of this way was then oceupied with burnt 
offerings, as we shall notice farther on. 
The chamber built into the hill at the 
end of the pylon was a shrine in honor 
of the early kings—Seneferu of the 
third dynasty, Amenemhat III. of the 
twelfth dynasty, and others, carved by 
Queen Hatshepsut. 

To give an idea of these memorial 
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PaRT OF TABLET OF A 
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MINING RECORD, WITH 
too MINERS, 2500 B.C. 


stones we may quote the upper half of 
one stone, which bore altogether a hun- 
dred names of the chief miners. This 
will show the great amount of informa- 
tion preserved in records. The 
face of the stone toward the sacred cave 
always bore the king’s name and titles, 
and the date at the top of it. Down 
the name and titles of 


these 


the edges were 


the chief of the expedition in large signs, 
or sometimes the statistics. of the staff 


of the expedition, as “the prospector 
Neferher, the prospector Aba, collectors 
2, controllers 3, miners 200, elders 3, 
smelters 3, boatmen 20, overseers 15, 
peasants 30, builders 75.” Other such 
registers name 500 or 600 soldiers and as 
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many miners, and the transport was ke; 
up by a train of 500 asses. 

These details serve to restore the livi 

the mining expedition 
when read in view of the experience 

a modern expedition. The desert is e: 
tirely barren of supplies, and the utmo 
that 
sheep or goat 


conditions of 


can be obtained is an occasion: 
fed on the seanty litt! 
bushes of the most favored valleys. T! 
only oasis is the Wady Firan at tw 
days’ journey distant, and even on th 
strength of that the population is les 
than one to a square mile for the pen 
insula. Hence a body of men coming 
from the abundant feeding of Egypt re 
quire to have all their supplies brought 
down from Suez. The three days without 
water on the road prevents asses being 
driven over the land route, and so th 
ancient Egyptian—as we learn by the 
boatmen mentioned—got his supplies by 
sea, down to rather over a day’s journey 
from the mines. We also did the sam 
for most of our stocks, as camel transport 
was more expensive. Even to feed a 
camp of thirty-four men, at this dis- 
tance from supplies, needed careful ar- 
rangement last winter; and the many 
hundreds of men employed in the ancient 
expeditions must have taxed the Egyp- 
tian powers of organization. 

Now after thus noting the ancient 
works and methods and the conditions 
of the country, let us turn to see what 
are the results of the explorations which 
were made by us during last winter. 

As we have mentioned, the Egyptians 
called the “ mistress of turquoise ” by the 
name of Hathor, and they figured her 
head on many of the pillars of the temple 
She was connected with the worship of 
the cow, which animal is sometimes shown 
as being the goddess herself, at other 
times as being sacred to her. Hence the 
cow’s ears put to her head. The thick 
mass of hair curling on each shoulder 
is traditional for this goddess from early 
times. As I have said, the sole purpose 
of coming into this wilderness was to 
get turquoise; and the temple was built 
to propitiate the mistress of turquoise 
and get her favor for the miners, that 
she might give them of her store of 
jewels. Hence the worship must be 
exactly such as was rendered to her by 
the people of the country. The special 
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f worship of the god of a country 
be maintained, as we see in the 
aint of the men whom Shalmaneser 
| in Samaria, when “ they knew not 
anner of the god of the land,” 
o a priest “taught them how they 
ild fear the Lord, ... so these na- 
feared the Lord and served their 
en images.” This is a complete 
ple of the polytheist system, placing 
god of the land first, but keeping the 
estral gods as well. And so the 
yptians, while still worshipping their 
n gods, yet made it their main busi- 
ss to worship Hathor “after the man- 
r of the god of the land.” 
[he site of the temple is especially a 


‘high place ”—a ridge in a wide plateau, 


ith a deep valley on each 
de of it. And so, as we 


was reached, containing a long tank. 
Here, then, we have the custom of cere- 
monial ablution inside the temple, im- 
mediately before the sanctuary, and pro- 
vided in the largest chambers of the 
temple. This close connection of the 
ablutions with the sanctuary is what we 
see in the Jewish Tabernacle, where the 
laver for the priests was in the court, 
the next thing before the door of the 
Tabernacle, even nearer to it than the 
altar of sacrifice. Again in the Temple 
the great brazen sea was the main object 
in the court before the door of the Tem- 
ple. And, to this day, the whole Mo- 
hammedan world makes the tank the 
central point in the court of ablutions, 
which is the largest part of every mosque 





ead of the people in 
Palestine, “they burnt 
sacrifices upon the high 
places,” and an enormous 
bed of ashes, over a hun- 
dred feet long and in 
many parts half a yard 
thick, shows us what 
countless burnt offerings 
were made before the 
sacred cave. This is a 
custom entirely unknown 
in Egypt, where “high 
places ” were not honored, 
and where there are only 
one or two stray examples 
of burnt sacrifice. 
Another strikingly 
Semitic custom was that 
of ceremonial ablution in 
the temples. In the view 
of the model will be seen 
a tank at the left hand of 
the side doorway into the 
temple. This was prob- 
ably for the first ablution 
of the feet. After cross- 
ing the court of the tem- 
ple, the worshipper enter- 
ed the largest of the 
roofed chambers, and 
there in the midst was a 
large stone basin or laver, 
surrounded by the four 











Hathor columns. 
Passing from this, a 
second ablution court 


COURT OF ABLUTIONS 


Showing stone basin between Hathor Pillars (1500 Bc.) 
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the hanafiyeh. Were is, then, the main 
feature of Semitic temples; which has in- 
deed its parallel in the large baptisteries 
built immediately in front of the early 
cathedrals in Italy. And such a system 
was entirely unknown in Egypt, where 
the sacred lake of a temple was outside 
of it and on one side, and was used main- 
ly for festival ceremonies of the boat 
of the god. We see, then, that this main 
point of Semitic ceremonial is older than 
the Jewish system, and precedes the time 
of Mohammed by two thousand youth. 
Also stone altars of incense were found 
in the sanetuary before the cave, and 
the largest of them in the cave itself. 
So in the Jewish system the altar of 
incense was placed inside the Tabernacle. 
No altars of incense were used in Egypt, 
as ineense was there always burnt in a 
pan with a long handle held by the priest. 
Another remarkable feature of this 
sacred site is the prevalence of memorial 
stones, set up in token of visits or pil- 
grimages. The high places of Sinai often 
bear such tokens; and on one of the 
highest and most inaccessible peaks of 
the great Tartir ed Dhami we could see, 
with a telescope, a stone pillar that must 
be eight or ten feet high. Along all the 
ridges of hill, and leading to the temple, 

















HEAD OF STATUETTE OF QUEEN 
THY! (1400 B.C.) 








and on the edges of the hills aroun 
were innumerable upright stones 
stone piles, from a few inches to a « 
of feet in height. This system of set 
up a pillar, on a visit to a sacred p 
is familiar to us through the story 
Jacob setting up and: anointing 

Bethel stone. 

Now this custom spread to the Eg 
tians also. On the hill approaching 
temple are many shelters such as w 
be roughly heaped together by a pilgr 
And as the special object here. was 


obtain turquoise by propitiating the g 
dess, the custom of sleeping at the sac: 
place to get an oracular dream would 
no doubt the purpose of these shelte; 
This custom of-sleeping at or near 
shrine was usual in Syria, and is ev 
known in Greece. The more important 
of these shelters have memorial stones 
set up by the Egyptians who rested ther 
with adorations to the goddess for t} 
benefit of the worshipper. One of t 
most complete of these is shown here; 


the loose stones of the ruined shelter, t! 

inseribed tablet about a couple of feet 
high, and a little flat altar in front of it. 
This was put up by the leader of one ot 
the great expeditions; and probably h 
slept here until some dream or indicatior 
of the will of the goddess led him in his 
search. Now all this is an entirely; 
Semitic custom; no such shelters, no suc! 
memorials of a visit, are known around 
Egyptian temples. 

The custom of pilgrim miners sleeping 
at the sacred place was further provided 
for, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties, by the kings adding the cham 
bers in front of the pylon of the temple; 
each chamber was six or seven feet long, 
just large enough for a sleeper, and ther 
is no attempt at architectural effect be 
yond the religious carvings on the walls 
Moreover, these chambers have all beet 
banked over with earth and stones, and 
have no outsides to the walls; they were 
thus artificial caves, the substitute for 
the sacred cave itself. 

Thus we see that the Egyptians here 
had adopted the Semitic worship in many 
points that we can trace—the burnt 
sacrifices on the high place, the courts 
of ablutions in the temple, the altars of 
incense in the shrine, and the pilgrim 
stones, or Bethels, recording visits to the 


















SHELTER OF STONES, WITH EGYPTIAN BETHEL STONE, 2500 B.C., NEAR THE TEMPLE 


goddess, with the later provision of arti- 
ficial eaves for would-be dreamers at the 
shrine—all these show how careful the 
Egyptian was here to worship after the 
manner of the god of the country. 

And this has its further value to us 
as the oldest example of the system of 
Semitie worship. So far, our knowledge 
of that has rested on allusions in the Old 
Testament, many of which we could not 
infer to be general to Semites at an early 
date, and also the stray references to Arab 
customs in “the time of the ignorance ” 
before Mohammed. Now we have several 
of the most important customs in the full 
light of day, two or three thousand years 
before Islam, and even before the Jewish 
system. This is a new point of departure 
in future for the study of Semitic custom. 

Lastly, we may refer to the great quan- 
tity of Egyptian inscriptions which we 
copied, about 250 in all. These will give 
us much information on the expeditions 
and on some points of Egyptian history. 


The offerings to the goddess were in pro- 
fusion. Of course nearly all metal ob- 


jects had been taken away, but the hun- 
dreds of glazed pottery offerings formed 
a layer all over the sanctuary floor, 
every one broken up by the ancient plun- 
derers of the shrine. Tablets with the 
head of the goddess, and with the eat 
which seems to have here been sacred 
to her,- wands used in the dances, sis- 
trums and ornaments used in the worship, 
hundreds of necklaces of beads, bracelets, 
vases and bowls without number, but all 
in fragments. 

Among the statuettes’ found were 
some with an unknown kind of wri- 
ting, probably a precursor. of Pheni- 
cian. And one gem of artistic work 
is the head of Queen Thyi, the wife 
of the great and luxurious King Amen- 
hotep III. So far we have had no portrait 
of her in the round; but this is perfectly 
authenticated by her name upon the 
crown she wears. The dignity and pride 
of beauty in the face, the living charac- 
ter of the expression, mark this-as one of 
the first rank of ancient portraits. It 
will find its rest in the Cairo Museum. 
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The Purification of Palomitas 


BY 


FTER Bill Hart, the principal store- 
A keeper in Palomitas, had been shot 
across his own counter by Santa 
Fé Charley—there was no real need for 
the shooting: it just come of Bill and 
Charley not agreeing about two brands 
of plug tobaceo—the better class of 
Palomitas citizens saw that something 
had got to. be done. 

Palomitas means “little doves ”—but 
the percentage of birds of that sort in 
the place wasn’t high. The town never 
was meant to be an American town, 
anyway. From wayback it had been 
run on a basis of two or three hun- 
dred Mexicans, with a sprinkling of 
Pueblo Indians and pigs. When the end 
of the track got there—and stopped for 
a year, while they squeezed the Eng- 
lish stockholders for more funds for con- 
struction—the higher civilization come 
in with a rush and made things hum. 
There was nineteen saloons and seven 
dance-halls, and the pressure for faro 
accommodation was such that the Padre 
thought he could make money by closing 
up his own monte-bank and renting. 
Denver Jones took his place at fifty 
dollars a week, payable every Saturday 
night—and rounded on the Padre by 
winning back his rent-money every 
Sunday afternoon. He’d have got it 
Sunday mornings if the Padre hadn’t 
been tied up mornings to his work. The 
fighting that went on was a good deal 
of an experience for the Mexicans. 
They’d always had their own little fights, 
of course, but they’d worked mostly with 
knives. It made ’em open their eyes 
when they found what a live man with 
his back up could do with a gun. Before 
that first year ended, the new graveyard 
out in the sage-brush on the mesa could 
show up a bigger population than the town. 

Joe Cherry headed the reform move- 
ment. He had a bunch of sheep up in 
the Sangre de Cristo mountains, Cherry 
had, and he always used to stay at Hart’s 
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place when he come into town, and th: 
made him take a special interest in t! 
matter. Joe said he meant to see thing 
squared for Bill’s shooting, and he said 
the occasion was a good one for rounding 
up all the toughs in town and firing ’em 
and so he went to work and got up th 
Committee, and the Committee made out 
a list of the folks to be fired. There was 
about a dozen of ’em; and in the notice 
posted at the deepo they was told they had 
twenty-four hours to get out in, and if 
they wasn’t out in twenty-four hours the 
Committee would have a clean-up that 
would Jand ’em on the dumps for keeps. 

A few kicked a little, saying it was a 
free country and they guessed they’d a 
right to be where they blame pleased. 
But when the Committee said it just 
was a’ free country, and that one of the 
freest things in it was telegraph-poles— 
as Santa Fé Charley was going to find 
out for certain, and as they’d find out 
along with him if they didn’t get up and 
get—even the kickingest of ’em allowed it 
was wholesomer to andy on. 

Where the Committee did land dead 
against wall-rock, though, was when 
they come to tackle the Sage-brush Hen. 
She was a great friend of Charley’s, the 
Hen was—two or three of his worst shoot- 
ings was charged up to her—and just 
because she was such a good-natured 
obliging sort of woman she was at the 
roots of half the fights that started in. 
The Committee put her in their list be- 
cause they knew as long as she was around 
things never would run smooth — and 
they found they’d got into a deepish 
hole when she said plump that Palomitas 
suited her, and she meant to stay. The 
Hen knew as well as they did she had 
a cinch on ’em. If they didn’t like her 
staying, she said, they could yank her up 
on the next telegraph-pole to Charley’s— 
and then she asked ’em, kind of cool and 
cutting, if they didn’t think hanging a 
lady would give a nice name to the town! 





THE P 


The Committee was in session in the 
titing-room at the deepo while the Hen 
1s doing her talking, and Santa Fé— 
th handeuffs on, and tied to 
ess-messenger’s safe—was in 


the ex- 
the 
ess-oftice, with the door open detween. 


GxX- 


Everybody saw the Hen was right, and 
at hanging her would be ungentleman- 

- and nobody know what 

ey’d better do. While they was sitting 
still and thinking, Santa Fé spoke up 
from the express-office—saying he had 
the reputation of the town as much at 
heart as anybody, and to make a real 
clean-up the Hen ought to quit along 
with the others, and if they’d let him 
have five minutes’ private talk with her 
he'd fix things so she’d go. 

The Committee didn’t really much be- 
lieve Santa Fé could deliver the goods; 
but they knew it would be a way out for 
‘em if he did—and so they agreed that 
he and the Hen should have their talk. 
Santa Fé was hitched to a telegraph-pole 
a hundred yards down the track, and the 
members of the Committee stood around 
in a circle—big enough to be out of ear- 
shot--with their Winchesters handy in 
ease the Hen took it into her head to cut 
the rope and give him a chance to get 
away. She didn’t—and she and Santa 
Fé talked to each other mighty serious 
for a while; and then they begun to 
snicker a little; and they ended up in 
a rousing laugh. 

Charley sung out they’d finished, and 
the Committee closed in and unhitched 
him, and took him back to the express- 
office and hitched him fast to the safe 
again-—where he was to stay till hanging- 
time, with members of the Committee 
taking turns keeping him quiet with 
their guns. He said he was much obliged 
to ’em, and that the Hen had agreed to 
quit—and everybody was pleased all round. 

“T don’t like not to be here when 
Charley gets his medicine,” the Hen said, 
“him and me being such good friends; 
but he says it would only worry him 
having me in the audience, and so I’ve 
promised him I'll light out ”—and she 
kept her word, and got away for Denver 
by the night train. Her going took a 
real load off the Committee’s mind. 

Some of the other fired ones went off 
on the same train. The rest took Hill’s 
coach across te Santa Fé—and made no 


seemed to 
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trouble, Hill said, except they held the 
coach for two hours at Pojuaque while 
all hands got drunk on old man Bouquet’s 
home-made wine. Hill said that all the 
rest of the way they was yelling, and 
firing off their guns, and raising h—ll 
generally—that was the way Hill put it— 
but they didn’t do no real harm. 


It was Joe Cherry’s notion that Santa 
Fé Charley should be taken along to 
Ilart’s funeral, and not hung till every- 
body got back to town again. Joe was 
a serious-minded man, and he said the 
moral effect of running things that way 
would pan out a lot richer than if they 
just had a plain the 
funeral got under way. 

Santa Fé kicked at that, at first; and 
a good many of the boys felt he had a 
right to. Santa Fé said it was all in 
the game to run him up to the telegraph- 
pole in front of the deepo, the same as 
other folks; but he’d be blamed, he said, 
if the community had any right to make 
a circus of him by taking him all round 


old Bill—who al- 


hanging before 


the place after poor 
ways had been plain in his tastes, and 
would have been the last man in Palo- 
mitas to want that kind of a fuss made 
over him—and he’d be blamed if he’d 
stand it. He didn’t want anybody to 


think he was squirming, he said, for he 


wasn’t. Some men got up against tele- 
graph-poles, and others got up’ against 
guns or pneumonia or whatever hap- 
pened to come along—and it was all in 
the day’s work. But when they did get 
up against it—whatever it turned out 
to be—that the one time in their 
lives when it wasn’t fair to worry ’em 
more’n could be helped. Nobody but 
chumps, he said, would want to hurt kis 
feelings by making him do trick-mule 
acts at poor old Bill’s funeral—especially 
as he and Bill always had been friendly, 
and nobody was sorrier than he was about 
the accident that had occurred. 

Santa Fé was a first-rate talker, and 
everybody knew that what he was letting 
out hed a good deal of sense in it. He 
ended by saying that if they did mean to 
make any such mean exhibition of him 
he’d like ’em to put it through quick and 
get him hack to the deepo and telegraph 
him off to Kingdom Come in a hurry— 
as he’d be glad at any price to be shut 


was 
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of a crowd that would play it on any- 
body that low down! 

Cherry stuck it out, though, to have 
things his way. Palomitas was going in 
for purification, Cherry said, and the 
moral etlect of having Santa Fé along 
at Bill’s funeral was part of the purify- 
ing. fact that Santa Fé was 
kicking so hard against it,-he said, show- 


The very 


There was sense 
in that, too; and so the boys come round 
to Cherry’s plan. 


ed it was a good thing. 


The only serious thing 
against it was that it meant keeping Char- 
ley over another day, till the funeral outfit 
got down from Denver—all hands having 
chipped in to give Hart a good send- 
off, and telegraphed his size to a first- 
Denver undertaker with orders to 
do him up in style. Making him wait 
around, sort of idle, was what Santa Fé 
kicked hardest against at first. But after 
his talk with the Hen he didn’t do any 
more kicking; and some of the boys no- 
ticed he was a little nervous, and kept 
asking, off and on, if they still meant to 
run the show that way. 

The boys did what they could to make 
the time go for him—sitting around 
sociable in the express-office telling stories 
about other hangings they’d happened to 
get up against, and trying all they knew 
how to amuse him, and giving him more 
cigars and drinks than he really cared 
to have. But as he was kept hitched to 
both handles of the safe right enough, 
and handcuffed, and as the two members 
of the Committee watching him—while 
they was as pleasant with him as any- 
body—never had their hands far off their 
guns, it’s likely there’d been other times 
when he’d enjoyed himself more. 


class 


Things was spirited at the deepo when 


the Denver train got in. All there was 
of Palomitas was on deck, and Becker ’d 
come over from Santa Cruz de la Cafiada, 
and old man Bouquet from Pojuaque, 
and Sam and Marcus Elbogen had driven 
across on their buckboard from San 
Juan-—and Mexicans had come in from 
all around in droves. 

The Elbogen brothers had been asked 
over for the funeral specially—because 
they both had geod voices, and the Com- 
mittee thought like enough, being Ger- 
mans, they’d know some hymns. It 
turned out they didn’t—but they blew 
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off “ The Watch on the Rhine” in good 
shape out at the cemetery, when singing- 
time come; and as it was a serious- 
sounding tune it did just as well. 
Singing it made trouble, though: be- 
cause Hart’s nephew—who knew Ger- 
man and was a skunk—had no bet 
ter sense ’n to tell old man Bouquet, 
coming back to town, what the words 
meant; and that started old man Bouquet 
off so—the war not being long over, and 
his side downed—that it took two of us, 
holding him by his arms and legs, to 
keep him from trying to fight both the 
Elbogens at once. 3eing good-natured 
young fellows, the Elbogens didn’t take no 
offence, but behaved like perfect gentle 
men—telling old man Bouquet they had- 
n’t meant to hurt his feelings, and was 
sorry if they had—-and it ended up well 
hy their having drinks together at the 
Forest Queen. All that, though, had no 
real bearing on the story. It happened 
along later in the day. 

Before the train got in, to save time, 
a rope had been rigged for Santa Fé 
over the cross-bar of the usual telegraph- 
pole—and Cherry, who knew how to man- 
age better than most, had seen to it the 
rope was well soaped so as to run smooth. 
Cherry said he’d known things go real 
annoying, sometimes, when the soap had 
been forgot. Santa Fé looked well. 
He’d had a good brush-up—and he need- 
ed it, after being tied fast to the safe 
for three days and sleeping in a blanket 
on the express-office floor—and he’d put 
on a clean shirt, and blacked his boots, 
and had a shave. He always was a tidy 
sort of a man. 

When the train pulled in, some fellows 
from Chamita and the Embudo—come 
to see the doings—got out from the day 
coach and shook hands; and the Denver 
undertaker got out from the express-car 
and helped the messenger unload the fix- 
ings he’d brought for poor old Bill. 
Everybody stood around quiet like, and 
as serious as you please. You might 
have thought it was a Sunday morning 
back in the States. 

Except now and then a drummer— 
bound for Santa Fé on Hill’s coach—no- 
body much ever came to Palomitas on 
the Pullman; and so there was something 
of a stir-up when the Pullman con- 
ductor helped a lady out of the car, 
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landing her close to where Charley in 
his shirt handeuffs on 
between two members of the 
holding guns. She was a 
fine-shaped woman, but looked oldish— 
as well as you could see for the veil she 
had on- 


clean and was 
standing 


Committee 


having a palish sort of a face 
a good deal wrinkled and a bunch of gray 
hair. She was dressed in measly black 
clothes, and had an old black shawl on, 
and looked poor. 

Getting into that of men 
seemed to rattle her, and she didn’t look 
at anybody for a minute. It wasn’t till 
she most bumped up against Charley that 
she raised her eyes and saw him—and 
let off a yell that must have carried clean 
across the valley to San. Juan! And 
then she sort of sobbed out: “ My hus- 
band!”—and got her arms round Santa 
Fé’s neck and gripped him with ’em like 
they’d been air-brakes. 

“My God! It’s my wife!” said 
Chrrley. And if the members of the 
Comn.:ttee hadn’t caught the two of ’em 
quick they’d have tumbled down. 

Santa Fé was the first to get his wind. 
“My poor darling!” he said. “ To think 
that you should have come to me at last 
—and in this awful hour!” 

“What does it mean, Charley? Tell 
me, what does it mean?” she asked, and 
begun crying. 

Santa Fé snuggled her up to him— 
as well as he could with his hands hand- 
cuffed—and said back to her: “ It means, 
Mary, that in less than two hours’ time 
I am to be hung! In the heat of passion 
I have killed a man. It was more than 
half an everybody here 
knows ”—and he looked over her head at 
the boys as they pushed up close to listen 
—“but that doesn’t matter, so far as the 
dreadful result is concerned. I loved 
the man I shot like my own brother, and 
shooting him in that chanee way has 
about broken my heart. But that don’t 
count either. Justice must be done, my 
darling. Stern justice must be done. 


out crowd 


accident, as 


You have come just in time to see your 


husband die!” He was quiet for a min- 
ute, with the woman all in a_ shake 
against him—and a kind of a snuffling 
went through the crowd. Then he said, 
sort of hoarsely: “ Tell me, Mary, how 
are our dear little girls?” 

She was too broke up to answer him. 
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She just kept on hugging him, and er 
ing as hard as she could ery. 

“Gentlemen,” said Santa Fé, “ it 
better that this painful scene should en 
Take my poor wife from me, and let m 
pay the just penalty of my accidenta 
crime. Take her away, please—and hang 
me as quick as you ean!” 

“ They sha’n’t hang you,Charley! Th: 
sha’n’t! They sha’n’t!” she sung out 
and she jerked away from him and got in 
front of Cherry and pitched down on th« 
deepo platform on her knees. “ Don’t 
hang him, sir!” she groaned out. “ Spare 
him to me, and to our dear little girls 
who love him with all their little hearts! 
Oh, sir, say that he shall be saved!” 

“Get up, ma’am, please,” Cherry said, 
looking as worried as he could look. 
“That’s no sort of a way for a lady to 
do! Please get up right away.” 

“Never! Never!” she said. “ Never, 
till you promise me that the life of my 
dear husband shall be spared!”—and she 
grabbed Cherry round the knees and 
groaned. Tle really was the most awk- 
ward-looking man, with her holding on 
to his legs that way, you ever saw! 

“Oh Lord, ma’am, do get up!” he said. 
“TIaving you like that for another min- 
ute “Il make me sick. I’m not used to 
such goings on”—and Cherry did what 
he could to work loose his legs. 

But she hung on so tight he couldn’t 
shake her, and kept saying, “ Save him! 
Save him!” and uttering groans. 

Cherry wriggled his legs as much as 
he could and looked around at the boys. 
They all was badly broke up, and any- 
body could see they was weakening. 
“ Shall we let up on Santa Fé this time?” 
he asked. “I guess it’s true he didn’t 
more’n half mean to shoot Bill—and it 
makes things different, anyway, knowing 
he’s got kids and a wife. Bill himself 
would be the first to allow that. Bill 
was as kind-hearted a man as ever lived. 
Do please, ma’am, let go.” 

Nobody spoke for a minute 
plain how the tide was setting—and then 
Santa Fé himself chipped in. “ Gentle- 
men,” he said, “you all know I’ve faced 
this music from the first without any 
squirming, and even come into Joe 
Cherry’s plan for making me do circus 
stunts at the funeral for the good of 
the town. I’m ready to go through the 
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whole racket right now, and come back 
here when it’s all over and be hung on 
the square—” 

“Save him! 
cut 


the woman 
in; and she give a fresh jerk to 
Cherry’s legs that come close to spill- 
ing him. 

“ But I will say this much, gentlemen,” 
Santa Fé went on: “ That I am willing 
to ask for the sake of my dear wife and 
helpless innocent infants what I wouldn’t 
be low down enough to ask for myself— 
and that is that you call this game off. 
This dreadful experience 
me, gentlemen. 
my 
telegraph-pole as I 


Save him!” 


has changed 
It has changed me right 
toes. Being as close to a 
am now makes a 
man want to turn over a new leaf and 
behave—as some of you like enough ’Il 
find out for yourselves if you don’t draw 
eards from my awful example and brace 
up all you know how. Give me another 
That’s what I ask for 
another show. Let me go 
home with my angel wife to the dear 
old farm in Ohio, where my aged mother 
and my sweet babes are waiting for me. 
Like enough they’re standing out by the 
old well in the front yard looking down 
the road for me now!” 


down to 


show, gentlemen. 


—give me 


Santa Fé gagged 
so he couldn’t go on for a minute. But 
he pulled himself together and finished 
with his chest out and his chin up and 
speaking firm. “ Let me go home, I say, 
to the old farm and my dear ones—and 
take a fresh start at leading bravely the 
honest life of an honest man!” 
Then he let down his chin and 
his chest in and said, sort of soft 
“Let go of Mr. Cherry’s 
and come and kiss me, my darling! 


took 
and 
legs 
And 


gentle: 


please wipe the tears from my eyes— 
with my poor shackled hands I can’t!” 


The woman gave Cherry’s legs one 
more rousing jerk, and said sort of piti- 
ful: “Save him! Save him for his old 
mother’s sake, and for mine, and for the 
sake of our little girls!” Then she got 
up and wiped away at Santa Fé’s eyes 
with her pocket-handkerchief, and kissed 
him for all she was worth while 
had him tight around the neck 

both arms. 

The all as uneomfortable 
as they could be—except Cherry seemed 
to feel better at getting his legs loose— 
and some of ’em fairly snuffled out loud. 


she 
with 


boys was 
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They stood around looking at each other 
and nobody said a word. Then Sa: 
Fé sort of wrenched loose from }h 
kissing him and spoke up. “ Whi 
is it to be, gentlemen?” he said. “| 
it the telegraph-pole—or is it anoth 
chance?” The woman moaned fit 
break your heart. 

The silence, except for her moanin; 
hung on for a good minute. Then Ii 
broke it. “ Oh, d—n it all!” said Hill 
it was Hill’s way to talk sort of careless 
“give him another chance!” 

That settled things. In another mir 
ute they had the handeuffs off Santa F\ 
and all the boys was shaking hands wit! 
him. And then they was asking to bx 
introduced to his wife—she was all brok 
up, and crying, and kept her veil down 
and shaking hands with her too. After 
that they ended up by giving Charley 
and his wife three cheers. You 
saw folks so pleased. The only one out 
of it the Denver undertaker—who 
couldn’t be expeeted to feel like the rest 
of us;'and was in a hurry, anyway, to 
finish his job so he could start back home 
on the night train. 

“You 


coach, Charley,” 


never 


was 


come along with me in the 

Hill said—Hill always 
was a friendly sort of a fellow—“ and 
Ill jerk you over to Santa Fé in no time, 
and you can start right off East by the 
4.30 train. That 7ll be quicker’n going 
up to Pueblo, and it ‘ll be cheaper too. 
The ride across sha’n’t cost you a cent. 
If yon and your lady come in my coach, 
you come free. And I say, boys,” Hill 
went on, “let’s open a pot for them little 
girls! Here’s my hat, with ten dollars 
in it for a warmer. l’d make it more 
if I could—and nobody Il hurt my feel- 
ings by raising my call.” 

All hands made a rush for Hill’s hat— 
and when Hill handed it to that poor 
woman, who had her pocket-handkerchief 
up to her eyes under her veil and was 
erying so she shook all over, there was 
more’n two hundred dollars in it, mostly 
gold. “ This is for them children, ma’am, 
with all our compliments,” Hill said— 
and he and Charley helped her hold up 
her shawl, so it made a kind of a bag, 
while he turned his hat upside down. 

“Speaking for my dear little girls, I 
thank you from my heart, gentlemen,” 
Santa Fé said. “This is a royal gift, 





THE 


| it comes at a mighty good time. 
Some part of it must be used to pay our 
East—back to the dear old home, 
ere those little angels are waiting for 
sitting cuddled up on their grand- 
ther’s knees. What remains, I prom- 
you, gentlemen, shall be a sacred de- 
sit—to be used in buying little dresses, 
d hats, and things, for my sweet babes. 
hate to use a single cent of it for any- 
ng else, but the fact is just now I’m 
rht down to the hard pan.” And every- 
ly—remembering there’d been the worst 
rt of a run of luck against Santa Fé’s 
nk the night before the shooting— 
cnew what he said was true. 
“Well, Charley, we must be andying 
Hill said. “Im more’n an hour 
ehind time on my schedule because of 
| these doings. I’ve got to whip them 
mules like h—ll!”-—-thet was the offhand 
ay Hill talked always—“if you’re to 
etch that 4.30 train.” 
And then everybody shook hands all 
ver again with Santa Fé and his wife, 
nd things to drink was put in the 
ach for ’em—and away they went 
lown the slope to the bridge over the 


along,” 


Rio Grande, with Hill whipping away 
for all he was worth and swearing at 


his mules. Hill always said that swear- 
ng at mules was the only sure way to 
nake ’em go. 

“Well, boys,” said Cherry, as the 

ach went bumping across the bridge and 
on toward Santa Cruz, “getting shut of 
Santa Fé that way is better’n hanging 
him. With him and the rest fired out 
of it, and the Sage-brush Hen no longer 
around to start up fighting, I guess we’ve 
got Palomitas purified about down to the 
ground. And what’s more, we’ve ended 
off by doing a good deed! Them little 
girls “Il be pleased and happy when their 
mother gets back to ’em with our money 
in her pocket, and brings along in good 
shape their father—who’d just about be in 
the thick of his kicking on that telegraph- 
pole by this time, if she hadn’t romped 
in the way she did on the closest kind 
of a close call! 

“ And now let’s turn to and get poor 
old Bill planted. We've kind of lost 
sight of Bill in the excitement—and we 
owe him a good deal. If Santa Fé hadn’t 
started the reform movement by shooting 
him, we'd still be going on in the same 
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old way. You may say it’s all Bill’s 
doings that Palomitas is pure!” 

When Hill drove into town next day 
coming to the deepo, where most of the 
boys was waiting around for the Denver 
train to start—he was laughing so he was 
’most tumbling off the box. 

“T’ve got the d—dest biggest joke on 
this town,” Hill said—Hill said it just 
that careless way—“ that ever was got on 
a town since towns begun!” 

Hill was so full of it he couldn’t hold 
in to make a story. He just went right 
on blurting it out: “Do you boys know 
who that wife of Charley’s was that blew 
in yesterday from Denver? 
don’t! Well, J do—she was the Sage- 
brush Hen! Yes siree,” Hill said, so 
full of laugh he couldn’t hardly talk 
plain; “that’s just who she was! All 
elong from the first there was something 
about her shape I felt I ought to know, 
and I was dead right. It come out while 
we was stopping at Bouquet’s place at 
Pojuaque for lunch—they both knowing 
I'd see it was such a joke I wouldn’t 
spoil it by giving it away too soon. She 
went in the back room at Bouquet’s to 
have a wash and a brush-up—and when 
she showed up at the lunch-table she’d 
got over being Charley’s wife and was the 
Hen as good as you please! She hadn’t 
a gray hair or a wrinkle left anywhere, 
and was like she always was except for 
her black clothes. When she saw my 
looks at seeing her, she got to laughing 
fit to kill herself—just the same gay old 
Hen as ever; and she always was, you 
know, the most comical-acting sort of a 
woman, when she wanted to be, anybody 
ever saw. 

“ When she quieted down her laughing 
a little she told me the whole story. She 
and Charley’d fixed it up between ’em, 
she said; and she’d whipped up to Den- 
ver on one train and down again on the 
next—-buying quick her gray hair and 
her black outfit, and getting somebody 
she knew at the Denver theatre to fix 
her face for her so she’d look all broke 
up and old. She nearly gave the whole 
thing away, she said, when Charley asked 
her about the little girls. He just threw 
that in, without her expecting it—and it 
set her to laughing and shaking so, back 
of her veil, that we’d have ketched up 


I guess you 
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with her sure, she said, if Charley hadn’t you boys took it when you was told | 
whispered quick to her to pretend to cry they’d played it on you right smack do 
and carry off her laughing that way. She to the ground. Charley sent word 
had another close call, she said, when hoped there wouldn’t be any hard fee! 
Charley was talking about the old farm —seeing his shooting Bill was an 
in Ohio—she all the time knowing for dent, and there wasn’t no real cal! 
a fact he was born in East St. Louis, hanging him, and it was all amo) 
and hadn’t any better acquaintance with friends. And the Hen sent word 
Ohio than three months in the Cincinnati guessed they’d set up a theatre show 
jail. Charley ought to go on the stage, you worth more’n you put in my hat 
she says—where she’s been herself. She gate-money, and you all ought to 
says he’d lay Forrest and Booth and all pleased. And they both said they’d bi 
them fellows out cold! treated so square by you fellows th 
“She and Charley just yelled while be sorry to have any misunderstandi 
she was telling it all to me; and they and they hoped you’d take the 
was laughing ’emselves ’most sick all friendly—the same as it was meant.” 
the rest of the way across to Santa Fé. 
When we got into town I drove ’em to Well, of course, we all did tak 
the Fonda; and then the Hen rigged friendly—it wouldn’t have been sensi 
herself out in good clothes she bought at to take as good a joke as that was ai 
Morse’s—it was you boys, and me too, other way. Cherry was the only one w! 
helped pay for her outfit—and gave her squirmed a little. “It’s on us, and 
old black duds to one of the Mexican a good one,” said Cherry; “and of cours: 
chambermaids. They allowed—knowing I’m not kicking. But the rest of 
T could be trusted not to talk too much boys have no notion how sick it ma! 
in Santa Fé—they’d stay on at the Fonda me feel whenever I think how I 1 
till to-morrow, anyway: so I might let when what I took for Santa Fé’s w 
’em know, when I get back again, how was a-grabbing that way at my knees!” 
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In San Na-zaro 
WILLIAM HERVEY 
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N San Na-zaro’s gardens The monks of San Na-zaro 

The nightingales are still— Their doom have spoken now— 
They know a sweeter voice than theirs They cannot know when breaking hearts 
Is passing from the hill, Assoil a broken vow, 

And the white rose and the crimson But in the funeral chamber 
Their heads are bending low— Amid the dim-lit gloom 

For roses lie on Lucia’s breast, The pale buds laid on Lucia’s breast 
And Lucia does not know— Unfold in perfect bloom, 

Pale roses, all too lightly clasped And that calm smile the dying lips 


In hands as cold as snow. Had lost, the dead resume. 












In San Na-zaro’s cloisters, And in Na-zaro’s gardens 
Ry one dim altar-light, Now when the night is dim, 

The gray-haired monks are met to judge Young Hugo comes, and nightingales 
; Their youngest anchorite; Ilave songs alone for him, 
; For Hugo knelt in open hall And the white rose and the crimson 
When passing-prayers were read, All down their bending rows 
H And kissed with white and shaking lips Lean close to touch his claspéd hands 
' The still face of the dead— And whisper, as he goes, 
; “The love I might not give to Life “Thy kiss hath waked a heart in heaven; 
: I give to Death,” he said. She knows now; Lucia knows.” 


Schoolmastering the Speech 


BY 


THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


Professor of English, Yale University 


N questions of disputed propriety of 
usage it is not the voice of any single 
writer, no matter how eminent, which 

ttles definitively the correctness or in- 

rrectness of a particular locution. It 
the concurrent voice of all. From that 
re is no appeal. Individuals may err; 
so the collective body. This wields 
authority that cannot be successfully 
lefied or even disputed. 

t is of course conceivable that a man 
ay insist that a particular word or con- 
truetion which has been employed, for 
stance, by the translators of the Bible, 

Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 

Gray, Johnson, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, 
Macaulay, Tennyson—to cite a few,—is 
and should be avoided. With 
uch a person, if he exist, controversy 
annot well be carried on. There is no 
common ground upon which the dis- 
putants can meet. Still, it is not likely, 
wherever agreement prevails in the usage 

f the very best writers, that any one 
would knowingly set up against their 
united authority either his own opinion 

r the opinion of any grammarian. He 
might have the disposition; he would 
pretty surely lack the requisite im- 
pudence. As a matter of fact, as we shall 
see later, he frequently does set up his 
pinion against their united authority. 
But that is not because he 
daring, but because he lacks knowledge. 
He censures, as he supposes, the individ- 
ual writer. Had he been aware that the 
whole body of great authors was in- 
cluded in his attack, he might indeed 
have solaced himself in private with the 
consciousness of his superiority to them 
all; but before the public he would have 
taken care to preserve silence. 

The examples which have been given 
of difference of usage in the case of 
locutions like the two first, firstly, and 
our mutual friend, show what caution 
must be exercised in many instances, 


rong 


possesses 


what pains must be taken before the 
student of speech can be in a position 
to justify any announcement he makes 
of his conclusions. Even much fuller 
must be the more delicate sifting of 
evidence which will enable the investi- 


gator, wherever variation exists between 
two different modes of expression, to de- 


cide whether the language is tending to- 
wards the exclusive adoption of one of 
them or is disposed to retain both. 
Take the ease of the verb thrive. At 
present it is inflected according to the 
strong and the weak conjugation—that 
is to say, we use indifferently and with 
equal propriety in the preterite and past 
participle throve, thriven, or simply 
thrived for both. Is there a disposition 
to settle upon the adoption of one of 
these methods to the exclusion of the 
other? In the eighteenth century the 
superficial observer would have been 
tempted to say that the weak inflection 
would in time become the only one. In 
the nineteenth century a similar observer 
would have been led to express the opinion 
that the verb was going over entirely to 
the strong conjugation. But thor- 
ough examination of the best usage 
during either of these periods has ever 
been made. There is in consequence no 
room for dogmatic assertion. The in- 
flection. of thrive according to the weak 
or the strong conjugation is therefore 
with us now merely a matter of personal 
preference. All that we can safely say 
further is that such it seems likely to 
remain, so far as the known data in 
regard to its employment permit us to 
form an opinion. 

It has already been remarked that this 
preliminary preparation of investigation 
and thought, required to fit one to dis- 
cuss properly disputed questions of 
speech, is not ordinarily regarded as in 
the least degree essential by those who 
assume the office of instructors in good 


no 
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usage. It is muclf easier to lay down 
rules of one’s own devising, based though 
they be upon insufficient knowledge and 
inadequate linguistic training, and, ac- 
cording as others observe or fail to ob- 
serve these, pronounce decisively upon 
the verbal or grammatical correctness of 
what they say. This course has further 
the warrant, to no slight extent, of 
worldly wisdom. Men like positiveness 
in those who set out to act as their 
guides. In matters of usage in par- 
ticular they prefer the certainty of dog- 
matic utterance to the hesitancy of state- 
ment which arises from the knowledge of 
the fact that the field under discussion 
has been but partially surveyed, and that 
conclusions founded upon the little that 
has been ascertained are liable to modi- 
fication if not to reversal. They are 
consequently willing and even eager to 
heed the words of any one who takes 
it upon himself to direct them with 
sufficient assurance, no matter what may 
be his qualifications. 

One result of this readiness on the part 
of the mass of men to accept any one as 
authority, who chooses to proclaim him- 
self as such, is that the language has for 
a long time been undergoing the process 
which the late Professor Whitney used 
to describe as that of being school- 
mastered. Instead of following a natural 
normal development upon the lines laid 
down by the great writers of our litera- 
ture, sets of artificial rules for the regula- 
tion of expression have been and from 
time to time still are announced. 
Some of these rules are imported from 
alien tongues. Some are the creation 
of men who, not knowing what good 
usage is, have sought to impose upon 
the speech their crude notions of what 
it ought to be. To a certain extent these 
have been adopted in grammars. As a 
consequence they are taught by scores 
of teachers, occasionally even by those 
connected with our higher institutions of 
learning. This observation does not of 
course apply to all grammars any more 
than it does to all institutions; in par- 
ticular it does not apply to any of the 
larger German grammars of our speech. 
These, being the work of scholars, follow 
the methods of scholars. Accordingly 
they base their conclusions not upon any 
preconceived opinions of propriety, but 


upon the actual practice of eminen: 
writers. But the statement is true of ; 
many of these manuals in our own tongue. 
So far as the artificial standards set 

in them are accepted, they tend to cra 
expression and to put formal and peda: 
utterance in the place of that whic! 
natural and idiomatic. 

Herein lies the sole justification 
the complaint made by Forster and oth: 
that the study of grammar portends an 
paves the way for the ruin of style. [; 
is not grammar itself, but grammar fals: 
ly so called, that can by any possibilit 
produce such an effect. The peril too is 
exaggerated. It is mainly by the sem 
educated in language that all recom 
mendations or denunciations found 
works of this character are religious! 
heeded. They can scarcely be said t 
affect to any extent worth considering 
the practice of eminent writers. Thes 
are much more familiar with and natura! 
ly are much more acted upon by thi 
great literature of the past than by an) 
grammatical treatises of the presen 
Furthermore, it is rarely the case that 
injunctions of the sort here indicated 
come from men whom such writers 1 
gard as being entitled to speak with au 
thority. Authors of the first rank ar 
as little disposed to originate these arti 
ficial restraints upon expression as the) 
are to respect them. Perhaps the onl) 
exception that can be found is that o! 
Walter Savage Landor. He scattered 
broadcast criticisms upon points of usage. 
and it is no easy matter to decid 
whether in so doing he displayed mor 
whimsicalness or ignorance. Still, his 
literary position was such as to give a 
certain vogue to the wildest vagaries he 
originated or adopted. 

Landor’s reckless assaults upon “ the 
vernacular idiom ”—to use a phrase at- 
tributed to Bentley which he put under 
the ban—furnishes a most amusing chap- 
ter in his stormy life. Like all who set 
out to be purists, he would now and then 
select some one word or expression to 
bear the opprobrium of corrupting the 
speech, while he employed without hesita- 
tion scores of others which were exactly 
in the same class, and therefore justly 
exposed to the same objection. Nothing, 
for instance, is more common in language 
than to use a word both in a general 
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nd in a specific sense, or even in different 
pecifie senses. Illustrations of it abound 
our daily speech. Landor fixed his 
eye upon one example of this practice. 
He fell foul of the noun ezecutioner. 
[hat word had been regularly used since 
he fifteenth century to designate spe- 
fically the person inflicting the death 
enalty, preferably by hanging or be- 
eading, though sometimes extended to 
other modes. Naturally the correspond- 
¢ limiting significations had likewise 
ittached themselves to execution and 
ecute. Such a use of the three words 
had been made for generations by every 
writer who needed for any reason to 
employ them. The same course will 
doubtless continue to be followed so long 
as the language exists. But Landor for 
me reason took it into his head that 
this was all wrong. Ezecutioner ought 
not to denote the hangman. The term, 
he insisted, was more appropriate to the 
judge whose business, according to him, 
execute the laws. It was use- 
less to tell him that an authority far 
mightier than he had settled the meaning 
long before he was born. 
Not improbably such utterances 
hese have influenced to some extent the 
mduet and belief of inferior men who 
have transferred to Landor’s linguistic 
dicta a deference due to the knowledge 
and ability he displayed in other mat- 
But man of genius as he was, 
his pronouncements upon usage never af- 
fected the practice of writers who were 
his equals or superiors, save perhaps in 
one instanee. This, however, is so cu- 
rious that it deserves recital. Attention 
been called to the fact that the 
neologism of would better with the in- 
finitive instead of had better owes what 
little headway it has made to Landor’s 
advoeacy. The sole example, however, of 
its employment by any other writer of 
the first class, which I have been able 
to discover, occurs in Browning. The 
concluding scene of Pippa Passes is 
taken up mainly with a dialogue be- 
tween Monsignor and the intendant. The 
latter gives utterance to a desire to be 
asked what service he had done the 
bishop’s brother. In the reply, as it 
originally appeared, Monsignor is repre- 
sented as using the English of literature, 
the English of good writers, past and 


was to 


as 


ters. 


has 
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present, and consequently saying, “I had 
better not.” But later in life Browning 
revised the work and changed the expres- 
sion into the unidiomatic and really mean- 
ingless “ I would better not.” But it was 
not to the teaching of any grammaticaster 
that his error was due. He made the 
alteration, as he acknowledged, in defer- 
ence to Landor. He defended it upon 
what he called his friend’s magisterial 


authority. He even united himself to 


him in a common bond of ignorance by 
adopting as his own the long-exploded 
derivation which regarded J had as an 
expansion of /’d contracted from I would. 

At the present day these attempts at 
schoolmastering the speech are going on 
all the while before our eyes. 


One agency 
in particular, which is working havoc 
in the minds of many, is the disposition 
to insist that the modern signification 
of a word or its modern grammatical 
construction shall conform to its deriva- 
tion. This is a delusion to which men 
who aspire to be considered cultivated 
are peculiarly susceptible. One point 
indeed there is which the average man 
of education, or rather the man of aver- 
age education, seems wholly incapable of 
comprehending. He cannot be made to 
see that it is the meaning which living 
men put into the words they use that is 
alone of any significance; that of very 
trifling significance is the meaning that 
dead men have given to those from 
which the former have To the 
prevalence of this hallucination—for hal- 
lucination it is in the strict etymological 
sense of that term—we owe the efforts 
constantly put forth to alter the speech 
of our fathers and to limit freedom 
of expression. 


come. 


Of course were men to set out seriously 
to regulate the whole speech in accord- 
ance with this principle, the language 
would at once be thrown iato a state of 
wildest confusion. There is not a day 
of our lives in which we do not use a 
large number of words in a meaning not 
merely inconsistent with their derivation, 
but in actual defiance of it. We speak 
of December as the twelfth month of 
the year, though etymologically it is the 
tenth. Necessarily a similar statement 
is true of the three months preceding it. 
We designate the political, literary, and 
scientific periodicals which come out 
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weekly, and even monthly, by the name 
of journals, as do the French from whom 
we took the word. Were we under the 
bondage of derivation, we should have to 
limit the use to a daily paper. An anec- 
dote, linguistically speaking, is strictly 
something which has never been pub- 
lished. It is a portion of secret history 
that for the first time has been revealed. 
Very severe censures were once passed upon 
those who used it in the sense in which 
everybody uses it to-day. No one would 
now think of restricting its employment 
to its etymological signification. With 
us, indeed, the fault that is found with 
anecdotes is not so much that they have 
never been published, but that they have 
been published altogether too often. 

Turn now from words to grammatical 
forms. We use riches as a plural, though 
it is nothing but the old English sin- 
gular richesse. The process which 
brought about the change which has taken 
place in the grammatical character of 
this word we can now see going on at 
the present day in the case of another 
word. With the keener sensitiveness 
which has come to exist in matters of 
language, the goal towards which the lat- 
ter has long been tending may never be 
actually reached. Still, when something 
is said of a man’s stamina, how small 
is the number of those to whom it oceurs 
that stamina is a plural. Such, however, 
it certainly is. Yet to use it as the sub- 
ject of a plural verb would jar now upon 
the linguistic sense of even the classically 
educated. So men who are aware of 
its origin employ it almost invariably in 
the objective case, with which no fault 
ean be found. <A few, who are ig- 
norant of its being a Latin plural, occa- 
sionally use it as the subject of a sin- 
gular verb. If the language of the few 
should become in this particular the lan- 
guage of the many, that of itself would 
not suffice to make the practice good 
usage. But if it should be so employed 
by the best writers, the status of the word 
would be settled decisively. Stamina 
would then become a singular just as 
riches has become a plural. 

But every now and then some unfor- 
tunate word or construction is selected 
to bear the brunt of iinguistic attack 
because it is employed in a way which 
its etymology does not justify, though 





scores of other examples of a precis 
similar nature are passed over in silen. 
Attempts in consequence are made 
compel men to give up their natu 
speech and adopt in its place some 
scribed mode of expression, which, it 
assumed, must be particularly correct 
cause it is so disagreeably stiff and fo 

al. Though the process has been ca! 

in accordance with Professor Whitn: 
phrase, a schoolmastering process, it 

a process the application of which 
not confined to schoolmasters. Perh: 
as a class the teaching profession is | 
inclined to employ it than any other b. 
of educated men. There is a touch 
this particular form of pedantry in 
smal] number of the cultivated who 
out with insufficient equipment to d 
with the problems of speech. A ped: 
is not necessarily a pedagogue, thou 
etymologically he has no business 
be anything else. The path of deri 
tion, as the examples just given show, 
beset at every turn with pitfalls. Ini 
one of these he who starts out to fo 
low it blindly is sure to tumble. Cons 
quently the good sense of the immens 
majority of the users of speech has 
taught them to shun this dangerous way; 
at least, if it is not their good sense, 
has been a necessity of the situation. I: 
is of course impossible for the great bod 
of speakers to conform the meanings « 
the words they employ to those of th 
originals found in a language which th: 
do not understand. Even such as ar 
not ignorant in this particular respect 
are almost invariably indifferent. 

That this state of feeling is at time: 
productive of harm there can be no ques 
tion. There are variations of significa 
tion based upon derivation which add 
to the resources of speech. It is alway: 
a misfortune when they come to be dis- 
regarded. Let us take an _ illustratio: 
from the confusion widely prevalent i: 
the case of the two words vocation and 
avocation. These have, as etymology im 
plies, different meanings. To confound 
them is a loss to the language. So 
again the proper use of allude, in th 
sense of hinting at or suggesting a person 
or thing without direct mention, carries 
with it a delicate distinction in usag 
which it is most desirable to retain. Yet 
there is no question that both avocation 
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the sense of vocation and allude with 
mention of person or thing have 
een employed not simply by ordinary 
en, but by speakers and writers of high 
iltivation, and in a few instances of 
vh authority. So long as the greatest 
do not present a united front 
inst such usage the proper significa- 
n of the words is in danger of being 
st. To that extent the language is 
ide the poorer. Were all of this class 
f writers to fail us here, we would 
to regret the impairment of the 
peech thereby produced. None the less 
yuuld we have to accept it, at least for 
e time being. 
It is not, however, from disregard of 
lerivation that the speech is in any 
rious danger. Much more harmful is 
e deference mistakenly paid to it. 
From this results not unfrequently a 
lantie and even painful mode of ex- 
pression in opposition to the best usage, 
ind that too without the slightest coun- 
rbalancing advantage. A remarkable 
lustration of this can be seen in the 
ise of none as the subject of a plural 
When and where the outbreak of 
hostility to this usage first manifested 
itself it may not be easy to determine. 
Apparently it was not until of late 
that any one ever thought seriously of 
questioning the propriety of the con- 
But the fact seems suddenly 
to have dawned upon the mind of some 
student of speech that none was a con- 
of no The processes of 
were at once set in motion. No 
ne is exclusively confined in its con- 
struction to the singular; it cannot be 
used with a verb in the plural. In that 
all weuld agree. The conclusion was at 
nee drawn that the word derived from it 
must be exactly in the same situation. 
It was therefore highly improper to use 
none as the subject of a plural verb. 


} 
tnors 


ive 


1 
verb. 


struction. 


traction one. 


logie 


It is needless to say to any person who 
has made himself familiar with the best 
usage, either written or spoken, that none 
has been and is employed indifferently as 
a singular and a plural; if anything, 


more frequently in the latter number 
than in the former. The study of our 
best writers settles that point decisively. 
It is in the power of any one to decide 
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the question for himself; and it will make 
little difference what is the work he 
takes up. At Miletus, Paul tells his fol- 
lowers of the bonds and afflictions which 
await him at Jerusalem. “ But none of 
these things move me,” he continues, ac- 
cording to the authorized version which 
adopts here the translation of the passage 
as found in some of the earlier sixteenth- 
century versions. “ None deny there is 
a God,” said Bacon in his essay on 
Atheism, “ but those for whom it maketh 
that there were no God.” “None are 
for me,” Shakespeare puts in the mouth 
of Richard ITI., “ That look into me with 
considerate eyes.” “ None are seen to do 
it but the people,” wrote Milton in his 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. A 
magazine cannot be turned into a dic- 
tionary of quotations, otherwise it would 
easy to fill page after page with 
examples of the use of none as the sub- 
ject of a plural verb, taken from the best 
writers of the language of every period, 
and indeed from writers of every grade 
of distinction from the highest to the 
lowest. As a single illustration of what 
can be found in modern usage, in the 
one short poem of Browning’s, entitled 
“Clive,” the word appears three times as 
a plural. 

There is even more to be said. As 
there are cases where none with the verb 
in the singular is the only proper con- 
struction; as again there are cases wher 
none can be used indifferently as a sin- 
gular or a plural—so there are cases 
where its use as the subject of a plural 
verb is the only possible as well 
proper construction. Fancy the result 
which would follow the employment of 
goes for go in this somewhat celebrated 
couplet of Pope’s: 


? 


be 


as 


‘Tis with our judgments as our watches, 
none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 


Similar examples could be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. Yet a practice which 
has been sustained by the good usage of 
both the past and the present, which in 
many instances is absolutely essential to 
correctness of expression, has been held 
up to censure because it does not con- 
form to this crazy canon of derivation. 
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The Underling 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS.—PART II 


the Lyndes. She was charming in 
her summer silk of a soft-brown 
shade and her hat with the brim faced 
with pink roses. There was a state dinner. 

William as usual sat meekly with the 
hired men in the kitchen, but he ate 
nothing. He was ghastly pale. He had 
dressed himself, as he always did on Sun- 
day, in his best clothes. After dinner 
he went across the field to his accustomed 
seat on the stone wall and thought about 
what was coming, how Rose Willard was 
going to marry Edgar and would live 
in the house as his brother’s wife. “ I’ve 
got to stop feeling about her the way I 
have done,” he said to himself. “ There 
is no use talking, it has got to be done.” 

Sitting there, the man strove as reso- 
lutely and with as much ageny to pluck 
the love from his heart as a wounded 
man to pluck a spear from a wound. 
“Tt has got to be done,” he kept saying 
to himself over and over. 

At last, when he rose and crept off home 
across the fields he actually limped. He 
looked like an old man. 

The next afternoon William left the 
hay-field early; the hay was nearly in, 
and he considered that they could spare 
him. James called after him in wonder. 

“Where are you going, William?” he 
asked. 

“T must drive over to Askam before 
supper,” William replied, never turning 
his head, as he strode across the field 
in his unwonted self-assertion. 

Edgar wiped his forehead, gazed to- 
ward the west, where the sun was sink- 
ing, and thought of Rose. He fairly 
laughed with love of her and self-love. 
He worshipped at a double shrine, and 
was in an ecstasy. He thought how happy 
he was and how happy he was making 
Rose, and he laughed again. The hired 
men, watching him furtively, grinned. 


¢ SHE next Sunday Rose dined with 


“He dun’no’ whether he’s on his hy 
or his heels,” one grunted to the other. 

Meanwhile Williara was driving a la: 
old horse to Askam. He was going 
buy a wedding-present for Rose. He | 
his own account at the Askam bank. || 
drew generously upon it, and earric( 
home a service of solid silver. 

When he reached home supper was over 
and Emma had relapsed from her fra: 
of mind of the day before. 

“ Supper is all over,” she said, sternly, 
to him when he entered by the kitch: 
door as usual. 

“Tt’s all right,” replied William, carr; 
ing his large neat package from thie 
jeweller’s. 

Emma eyed it curiously. “I can’t have 
supper standin’ round an hour on a was 
in’-day,” said she. 

“Tt’s all right,” repeated William. 
don’t want any supper.” Then, much | 
her astonishment, he passed directly into 
the sitting-room with his package. Ile 
produced as much astonishment there. 
Ilis sisters, seated near the table with 
their work, and James with his evening 
paper (Edgar had gone to see Rosc), 
started. William spoke to his eldest sis- 
ter, Mrs. Meserve. “ Will you come into 
the parlor a minute?” said he. “I want 
to speak to you.” 

Mrs. Meserve cast a glance of wonder 
and alarm at her sister and James, and 
rose and followed William into the parlor. 

“T got a present,” said William, “and 
I thought I would like to have you see it.” 

“A wedding-present?” asked Mrs. 
Meserve. William nodded. He was busy 
unwrapping the package. 

“Well, you are in a hurry,” said Mrs. 
Meserve. 

William opened his box and displayed 
his purchases in their Canton-flannel bags. 

Mrs. Meserve gasped. “You don’t 
mean it’s solid ?” said she. 
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‘You don’t suppose I would give her 


said Will- 
He spoke in a tone of resentment 
him, but Mrs. Meserve 


her contemplation 


ything that was not solid,” 
In. 
was 
of 


gave 


the 
off 
did 


w to 
rapped in 
which 


that 


silver 
lights 


notice, 


ning pieces, 


luish in the room, she 


magnificent,” she said, in an 
“ Magnificent. 
nything to equal it.” 

“ Then think it is all right, that 
| could not have got anything better?’ 
sked William, and his voice expressed 
pathe tie pleasure . 

“ Better? Goodness! I should think it 


“Tt is 


ved voice. I never saw 


you 


vas a princess that was going to get mar- 
ried. I] like it. I 


don’t when she’s going to use it, for 


never saw anything 
sec 
my part.” 

“Well, I’m glad it’s all right,” said 
William. 
sitting-room in his humble fashion, and 
they heard his steps on the back stairs 
leading to his room. 

Mrs. Meserve, who had followed him, 
spoke as soon as the door was closed be- 
hind him. He has bought a solid silver 
ever pieces—-I never 
— for 


Then he returned, crossing the 


“ 


service, so many 

saw anything magnificent 

wedding-present,” said she. 
Annie dropped her work. 


exclaimed she. 


sO 


“A_ solid 
silver service !” 

“ The 
your eyes on.” 

Annie and James followed Mrs. Meserve 
into the parlor to inspect William’s 
wedding-present to Rose. He himself, sit- 
ting beside the window in his little bed- 
room, reflected upon it with a measure 
of self-gratulation new to him. It 
a hot night and overeast. There was a 
fine misting rain. It blew in the open 
window upon him until he was quite 
damp. He seemed to see the blue lights 
of the silver pieces, and he tried to sec 
them as Rose might. At last it seemed 
to him that he could do so. He became 
sure that he was reflecting upon the pos- 
session of the silver exactly as a woman 
might do, and he smiled in the darkness, 
an angelic smile of unselfish love. Then 
he coughed. He had coughed a good deal 
lately, but nobody had noticed it. He 
had not noticed it himself. However, his 
cough settled a much-deliberated ques- 
tion when the night of the wedding came, 
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handsomest one you ever laid 


was 
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a month later. 
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The Lyndes had wondered 


it would be inevitable that he 
should go. 

* Te 
Meserve, 
to get them for just one occasion.” 

“ That is so,” replied Annie. 


William himself had made up his mind. 


whether 


clothes fit,” said Mrs. 


“and it seems hardly advisable 


1 
nas ho 


A curious pride in going possessed him. 
The worm turned. He ordered a suit of 
clothes in Askam at his brother’s tailor’s, 
and the tailor told Edgar. 

When 


his 


Edgar came home after trying 
wedding he told 
‘ Say,” he said, “ William is going.” 

“ To the wedding ?” 

“Yes; he is having some clothes made. 
The tailor told me.” 
frowned. 
he 
think 


on suit, James. 


James 
better,” 


“Well, perhaps it is 
7 People 
him 


length. 
singular for 
brother’s 

that 


said 
it 


at 
might not 
to attend his own 
and might talk, 
don’t want.” 
But when the day of the wedding came, 


wedding, 


and is what we 


William’s cough had so increased that it 
had come to be noticed, and Annie and 
Mrs. Meserve talked it over. 

“Tt is no use,” said Annie, positively; 
“leaving everything else out of the ques- 
tion, he cannot go for that reason alone. 
He coughs every minute. It is incessant. 
Hear him now.” In fact, 
the sound of William’s persistent cough 
was heard from the kitchen. 

“Such a cough as that right through 
the it i 
ridiculous. 

“ But his clothes have come home from 


Mrs. Me- 


at that moment 


ceremony,” said Annie; “ why, it 


Is 


Of course he can’t go.” 


the tailor’s, and everything,” 
serve said, hesitating. 

“ Nonsense, Agnes; he can’t You 
know yourself that anybody that coughs 
like that can’t possibly go to a wedding.” 

That afternoon, when William was sit- 
ting alone on the back porch, Mrs. Meserve 
came out hesitatingly. She did not like 
what she had to do. She told him that 
she and Annie had been talking it over, 
and they both thought that, coughing as 
he did, it was hardly advisable for him 
to go to the wedding. William turned 
his face toward her, and° for the first 
time she saw an expression of some- 
thing like reproach on it. She noticed 
too for the first time that he had grown 
thin. He had shaved, and was all ready 


zo 
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to don the new suit which lay on his 
bed up-stairs. 

“We both think it Mrs. 
Meserve, again in a faltering tone. Then 
she added, “ It will be a damp night, too, 
and it is hardly safe for you to go out, 
coughing as you do, William.” 

William looked away. “ All right,” he 
responded. 

“ You can put on your new clothes, and 
we will send a carriage and you can go 
to the reception afterward at Rose’s.” 

“ All right,” said William. 

When Mrs. Meserve joined Annie, she 
replied rather soberly to her question as 
to whether she had told William. 

“Te said all right,” answered 
Meserve. “ Annie—” 

“What is it?” said Annie. 
fastening pink the 
her dress. 


best,” said 


Mrs. 


She was 
roses on front of 

“Do you suppose that cough ought to 
be looked out for? 
thin. I noticed it 
just now.” 

m Nonsense! It is 
cough,” replied 
gone ?” 


“Yes; he 


He has grown very 
for the first time 


throat- 
Edgar 


only a 
Annie. “ Has 
started just before I came 
up-stairs. He looked as handsome as a 
picture. I hope you are right about 
William’s cough.” 

But in the mean time something un- 
foreseen and unprecedented was happen- 
ing at the Willard house. 


Edgar had proceeded to the house of 
the bride-elect, of a note just 
received from her aunt asking him to do 
so. The note was evidently written hur- 
riedly and had an agitated air. “ Please 
come at once instead of going to the 


because 


church first; something has happened,” it 


said. Edgar felt a little uneasy as he 
rolled along the old familiar road, with 
such a feeling of strangeness in his heart 
that it almost looked unfamiliar to him. 
He gazed out at the leafless trees, whose 
branches gleamed golden under the bril- 
liant winter sun against the blue of the 
sky, and it did not seem that they could 
possibly be the same trees which he had 
seen ever sinee he could remember, but 
instead which had gotten their 
growth in some unknown paradise. He 
was very fond of Rose, and very happy. 
Tt is true that her aunt’s letter made him 


trees 
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a little uneasy, but 
mism sustained him. 
When he Rose’s house, hy 
aunt’s face disappeared from the wind 
and the front door opened directly. 
Edgar sprang lightly out of the coac 
and ran up the walk and the ste; 
“Why, what is the matter?” he aske 
laughingly. 
“Come in a 


his cheerful op 


reached 


minute,” 
Ames, mysteriously. 

Edgar followed her into the house an 
the sitting-room. “ What is the matter ?” 
he asked again, and he was still smiling 

Mrs. Ames, who was emotional, began 
to ery. Even then Edgar’s smiling face 
did not change. “ I don’t know what has 
come over Rose,” Mrs. Ames sobbed out. 

“ She isn’t sick ?” 


replied Mr 


“No, but she said she must see you 
before she went to the church, and—” 

“ And what?” 

“Qh, she looks and acts so queer. [| 
don’t know what is the matter.” 

Edgar laughed outright. “Oh, Lord! 
probably her dress doesn’t fit,” said he, 
lightly. “ Where is she?” 

“ She’s in the parlor with Gloria. She’s 
all dressed. It isn’t that. It fits her 
beautifully. She’s just like marble. I 
don’t know what the matter is. I guess 
she’s told Gloria, but she hasn’t said a 
word to me, her own aunt, that’s been 
just like a mother to her.” Mrs. Ames 
began to weep weakly. 

Edgar frowned a little; then he laughed 
his everlasting laugh of sheer optimism, 
and entered the house and the parlor. 
In the midst of the parlor sat Rose en- 
veloped in a cloud of fleeey white, through 
which her face showed, as her aunt had 
said, with the rigidity of marble. Not a 
vestige of her lovely color remained. 
Even her lips were white and closely com- 
pressed. Gloria, who was standing over 
her, and dressed in her wine-colored silk, 
which cast a glow over her own usually 
colorless face, gave a terrified roll of her 
eyes at Edgar entering. Then she mur- 
mured something about the note which 
Rose had wished sent. .Edgar made one 
stride to Rose, and thrusting aside her 
veil, took her hands, which were as cold 
as ice. 

“ What 
he asked. 

Gloria 


on earth is to pay, dear?” 


stood still, trembling visibly 
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foot. Rose had told her 
whole story, and she made no motion 


m head to 


leave the room. 
looked up at Edgar, and her 
atures contracted into an odd expres- 


» 
wose 


on almost of hate and repulsion. 
“What is it, sweetheart?” Edgar said 
vain, but he was still smiling. It seemed 

s if nothing could subdue his expression 

‘radiant triumph. 

“T’ve got to tell you something,” 
Rose said, and all the singing 
ness was gone from her voice. It 
harsh and shrill. 

Her aunt, out in the entry, heard ev- 
ery word. 

“ Well, Rose darling, what is it? How 
lovely you look! But, say, you are awful- 
Aren’t you well ?” 

‘Il am doing an awful thing,” 
replied, in that voice which did 
like hers. 

“ Why, 


married. 


sweet- 
rang 


ly pale. 
Rose 
not seem 
Every girl 
Say, sweetheart, you 


Rose dear? 


gets 
are nerv- 
ous.” 

“No, I am 
you the truth. 
to you.” 

“Well, I rather guess you are.” 

“T am going to. be married to 
man, to promise things before God and 
man, when—” 

“ When what?” 

“When I 


] 


soui 


must tell 
I am going to be married 


not nervous. I 


one 


love another with all my 
and strength, and have, ever since 
I can remember.” 

Edgar still smiled, but now the smile 
seemed like simply a contraction of the 
muscles around his handsome mouth. 

“ Who is he?” 

“Your brother.” 

“My brother? James?” 

“No: William.” 

“Good Lord! Why?” 

“T don’t know why. 
done something dreadful. He told me so 
himself. I know all that, but I 
break off the habit of loving him. 
loved him ever since I went 
with him.” 

“ Nonsense, Rose; you are beside your- 
self. If you knew—” 

“Tt wouldn’t make any difference. It 
wouldn’t ever make any difference to me. 
I have imagined everything. Nobody 
can imagine anything worse. He could 
not have done anything worse than the 


I know he has 


ean’t 
I have 


to school 
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things I have imagined, but I love him 
just the same, more than anybody in the 
whole world, and I now feel as if his sin, 
whatever it is, is mine too. I feel as if 
I had done just what he did, and I ea 
no more hate him for it than I could hate 
myself. I love him, and I shall love him 
just the same after I am married to you.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Edgar, still 
with his mechanical smile. 

“Yes, I shall. I thought I should 
but all at once, after I was dressed, 
looked at myself in the glass, I 
there what would always be—a woman 
who was married to one man, when she 
loved another enough to die for him; who 
loved him enough to love even whatever 
he had done that was wrong, and to feel 
that she would do it herself.” 

The smile slowly faded from Edgar’s 
face, and it was like the going out of a 
light. “Do you mean to back out, then, 
at this late date, when the people must 
be in the church?” said he. 

“No, I don’t back out. 


you if you say so. 


not, 
and 
saw 


I will marry 
I know I am putting 
you in an awful light and doing you an 
awful wrong if I don’t, but I can’t marry 


you without telling you the truth.” 

Edgar Lynde had within him the ecapac- 
ity of men of his make who are uni- 
formly good-natured and optimistic, of al- 
most devilish revolt when pushed against 
the wall, of sudden moves of almost in- 
credible daring. His very optimism had 
its roots in self-esteem. It seemed to him 
preposterous, almost incredible, that any- 
thing like this could happen to him. At 
the same time he was not a man to force 
a woman into an unwilling marriage. A 
sort of contempt was in his face as he 
gazed at Rose in her bridal attire, with 
her love for his brother in her heart. He 
was almost brutal. He turned suddenly 
and looked at Gloria. Her eyes fell. She 
had all her life, ever since she could re- 
member, thought there was no one to 
equal Edgar Lynde in the whole world. 
His own anger and wonder at her sister 
reflected in her face. Her eyes, 
which were really lovely, were brilliant 
with unshed tears. The unwonted glow on 
her cheeks made her almost beautiful. 

“Took here,” said Edgar Lynde, “ if 
you think—” He addressed that to Rose, 
then stopped. 

“T will go through with it if you say 


were 
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so,” moaned Rose, “ but I had to tell you 
the truth.” 

“If you think I would marry a woman 
after she had confessed her love for my 
own brother, and a brother who is un- 
worthy of it, you are mistaken,” said Ed- 
gar then. There was no longer even the 
semblance of a laugh or even a smile on 
his The hardening of their old 
lines made it seem instead fierce. Then 
he continued. “ But,” he said, “if you 
think I am going to have all those people 
turned away and have them told that 
there is to be no wedding—” he paused 
again. He looked at Gloria. Then he 
spoke again. “ See here, Gloria,” said he. 
“T know second fiddle isn’t the best place 
in the orchestra, and I know I am asking 
you to play it, but I'll promise you to do 
all I ean for you if you will.” 

Gloria stole a glance at him. 
mounted all over her face. 

Edgar went on quite calmly: “I know 
T have been courting your sister a long 
time, and I won't pretend that I haven’t 
thought more of her than of you, and I 
expected to marry her, of course, and 
now she has decided at the last moment 
to put me io shame in the face and eyes 
of the whole town. You can make it 
right if you will. People will only think 
a trick has been played on them. I have 
always been playing tricks on people, and 
they won’t be so surprised as if I were 
another man. I shall like you well 
enough, Gloria, and I’ll do my best to 
make you a good husband, and you have 
not much to look forward to here.” 

Gloria again glanced at him. She was 
so agitated that she almost chattered 
like an idiot. She was nearly in hysterics. 

“Make up your mind quickly,” Edgar 
said, in a masterful voice. “ There isn’t 
any time to lose. Rose’s things will fit 
you. Go up-stairs with her, and change 
dresses, and go and be married to me. 
Will you do it, Gloria ” 

“You don’t love me,” said Gloria then, 
with a piteous ery—her last ery of af- 
fronted maidenhood. 

“Oh, Lord!” said Edgar, “TI shall love 
you well enough. I dare say I should 
have loved you instead of Rose in the 


face. 


The color 


first place if you had been as good- 
looking, and in a few years what do 


looks amount to? 
enough 


I shall like you well 
I am not one of the kind of 
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men who go into fits over a woman, an 


way. I shall be just as happy with y 
as with her. Hurry, Gloria. There 
the carriage for you and your aunt an 
Rose now.” In fact, a carriage decorate: 
with white ribbons just then drove wy 
before the parlor windows. Gloria eas 
one more glance at Edgar—a glance . 
adoration, of shame, and something lik 
guilt; then looked at her sister 
Rose made an almost imperceptible m: 
tion toward the door. Gloria follows 
her. They both rustled out of the room 
“Be as quick as you ean,” Edgar 
ealled after them. His face was very 
pale, but it had resumed its look of prid 
at his awards of life. He called to Mrs. 
Ames in the entry, and was laughing 
when he accosted her. “ I have something 
to tell you,” he said. She stared at him, 
white-faced. “ You thought I was going 
to marry Rose all the time, didn’t you?” 
said Edgar. 

“ Of course,” gasped Mrs. Ames. 

“Well, ’'m going to marry Gloria. | 
think if you go up-stairs and help them 
change dresses, it might help.” 

Mrs. Ames, ascending the stairs trem- 
blingly, cast a look 
shoulder at him. 

“Tt would be better for all concerned- 
for Rose and Gloria and me—if nothing 
of this got out,” said Edgar. He began 
whistling as Mrs. Ames kept on up the 
stair. He then went out of the house, 
got into his own carriage, and drove to 
the church, where most of the wedding- 
guests were already assembled. 

It is probable that there had never been 
such a sensation in the village as that 
occasioned by Edgar Lynde meeting 
Gloria in bridal array instead of Rose, 
and being married to her. It was a sim- 
ple wedding. Rose sat in the audience, 
dressed in the wine-colored silk which 
had been intended for her sister. Edgar 
had whispered vehemently to his sisters 
and brother, and they maintained an out- 
ward calmness as if everything was go- 
ing forward as had been planned, as did 
Rose and her aunt. People actually 
thought that it was one of the whimsical 
proceedings for which Edgar Lynde had 
always been noted in the place; that he 
had stolen a march upon them, and had 
been courting Gloria all the time instead 
of Rose, and had meant to marry her. 
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seared over her 
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Still they wondered. Rose was, super- 
ficially at least, so superior to Gloria. 
However, Gloria in her bridal white 
looked better than she had ever done be- 
fore. The shock of happiness radiated 
her dull face; her cheeks glowed. People 
whispered that she was almost as pretty 
as Rose, after all, and they guessed may- 
be she would make a better wife. 

William went to the reception, and 
moved mechanically up to greet his 
brother and his bride. When he saw 
Gloria’s face under the filmy veil instead 
of Rose’s, his own turned ghastly white, 
and he staggered. A man caught his arm. 

“What is the matter? Are you sick?” 
he asked. 

William wavered back amidst the 
crowd. “ No, it isn’t anything,” he re- 
plied, choking back his cough. 

“You look dreadful pale,” said the 
man, kindly. He was a young farmer 
with a sympathetic nature. He steered 
William over to a sofa. “ You’d better 
set down,” said he, “and I'll see if Al- 
mira can’t scare you up a cup of coffee.” 
Almira was the farmer’s wife. Present- 
ly she came, bringing the coffee to Will- 
iam, who remained sitting where he had 
been placed, but whose look was aloof 
upon Rose in her wine-colored silk, talk- 
ing with seeming gayety with a knot of 
people on the other side of the room. 
Rose’s manner was the same as ever, but 
her look was strange, and people remark- 
ed it. They whispered among them- 
selves. William heard a mam say to 
another that Rose Willard had got left, 
he guessed; that it wasn’t always the 
birds with the finest feathers that got the 
nest. He himself was fairly dizzy with 
bewilderment. Edgar had said nothing 
to him. He had not, in fact, considered 
it worth while. William gradually gath- 
ered consciousness, sitting there on the 
sofa sipping his coffee, that Rose was not, 
after all, married, but he also seemed to 
gather a stronger consciousness than ever 
before that she was out of his own reach. 
She had never seemed so far from him 
as that afternoon, as she stood and 
chatted with the wedding-guests. She 
never once looked at him. At least if 
she did, he did not know it. He 
noticed the strange look on her beauti- 
ful face, and wondered with the rest what 
it meant. 


It was not long after Edgar’s marrias 
that William moved out of the Lyn 
house into a little shanty in the fiel, 
It had one room and a chimney, and cou! 
be warmed, and was comfortable enoug! 
Gloria was the cause of his moving 
Now she was married and at a pitch o! 
happiness and success which she ha 
never anticipated, her character took « 
a higher phase of self-satisfaction. Sh 
said openly to Edgar that either th 
must have a new house, or William mus 
live elsewhere. She showed the true im 
periousness which had always been do: 
mant in her nature. 

“ As for living in a family where on 
of the sons has done some awful thing so 
he can’t live with the others, but has to 
eat with the hired men, I won’t,” said sh 

The Lynde property was undivided. I: 
was almost impossible for Edgar to sep 
arate his portion from the rest and live 
separately. The family discussed the 
matter, and William moved his poor be 
longings into the little shanty in the field. 
He was quite uncomplaining. Some- 
times he wished that Rose had owned 
the silver service which glittered on the 
table when the family entertained, which 
was quite frequently since Edgar’s mar- 
riage. Tlowever, he took some comfort 
in the reflection that Rose at least had 
the use of the silver sugar-bowl and 
cream-pitcher. But soon he became very 
ill. Then he was moved, in spite of his 
protest, into the house, and James gav 
up his own chamber—a large sunny 
room—to him. A specialist was con- 
sulted, a nurse was engaged, and Rose 
stayed at the house a great deal to assist, 
although she never saw William. She 
had a knack at delicate cookery, and she 
prepared the greater part of his meals. 
She herself grew thin and pale, and her 
beauty waned. She was torn with grief 
and love, and horror of that unknown 
something which William had done. She 
had locked up in her little resewood desk 
a letter which William had written and 
sent to her the day after their conversa- 
tion in the field, when he had thought 
she was to marry Edgar. It was ad- 
dressed to Miss Rose Willard, and that 
envelope contained another, on which was 
inscribed, “ To be opened and read after 
my death.” 

She often thought of this letter. Will- 
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m, now he was so ill, seemed the centre 
yund which the whole family revolved. 
heir very indignation toward him made 
em more eager to do all that could 
done. 
At last it was said that William’s death 
as only a matter of days. 
ft his bed. 


He no longer 
It was then that Rose made 
ip her mind. She was a woman with a 
xood head and strong sense of justice, 
nd that influenced her as well as her 
love for the sick man. “I don’t know 
vhat William has done,” she said to her- 
self, “and they will not tell me; but they 
must think it is something dreadful or 
they wouldn’t have treated him as they 
Now it may be that they are 
mistaken, and this letter which William 
wrote for me to read after he was dead 
explains everything. If that is the case, 
what folly it is for me to wait until he 
is dead. I should regret it all the days 
of my life.” own 
possible pain as well as the injustice to 
William when she opened the letter the 
afternoon before he died. 

She locked herself into a room before 
opening it, although she was quite safe 
from intrusion. James and Edgar had 
gone on business to Askam; Annie was 
lying down; Mrs. Meserve had gone on 
an errand to the drug store. Rose, hav- 
ing locked the door, opened the letter and 
read it. It did not take long. It was 
very short. Rose thrust the letter into 
the bosom of her dress, and crossed the 
hall to William’s sick-roon’. She knocked, 
and the nurse came to the wor. “ How 
is he?” she whispered. She was trem- 
bling from head to foot. 

“ He is quiet now,” replied the nurse. 
“He had a hard coughing spell an hour 
ago, but he has been quiet since.” 

“Ts he asleep ?” 

The nurse cast a glance into the room. 
William was lying very still, with eyes 
partly closed, and a ghastly streak of 
white visible between the lids. “ No, I 
don’t think so,” he replied. 

“T want to speak to him a moment,” 
said Rose, “and I want you to go down- 
stairs while I do so. I have something 
particular to say while he is able to 
understand it.” 

The nurse looked hesitatingly at her. 
“You know it will not do to excite him,” 
he said. 


nave done. 


She considered her 
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“T will not excite him to hurt him,” 
suid Rose, “ but I must speak to him.” 

The nurse went reluctantly 
down-stairs, and Rose entered the room. 
She went straight to the bed where the 
sick man lay—a stark shape, dimly out- 
lined beneath the bedelothes, his head 
deeply sunken in the pillow as if with 
an abnormal heaviness, his face ghastly, 
and his expression fixed in a sort of ma- 
jestic patience and melancholy. 

“ William,” said Rose—* William.” 

William opened his eyes’and looked at 
her, although seeming at the same time 
He es- 
sayed a smile, but his face relapsed into 
its majestic melancholy. He had almost 
done with the things of earth. 

“William,” said Rose. 
vour letter.” 

A sudden light of interest leaped into 
the sick man’s face. He tried to speak, 
but the cough choked him. He made a 
terrific effort to subdue the cough, and 
succeeded. “Why didn’t you wait?” he 
asked, in a loud, clear voice, which was 
startling coming from those lips, . so 
straight and blue that they looked like 
those of one already dead. 

“1 thought it over,” said Rose, in her 
sweet, singing voice, “and I made up 
my mind it wasn’t just to you to wait 
till you were gone. I made up my mind 
that if I had mistaken I would 
not want to reproach myself with it all 
my life.” 

William looked at her, and his look 
was half reproachful, half joyful, as if 
in spite of himself he was glad for what 
she had done. 


rather 


to look at something past her. 


“T—I opened 


been 


Rose glanced at the door, and saw that 
it was tightly closed. “ William, I know 
it all now,” she said. “ How you destroyed 
vour father’s will he had left 
everything to you, and how they found 
it out, and thought it the 
way around.” 

“Tf I had told them,” said the sick man, 
“they would all have gone off and had 
nothing, and left me here. You don’t 
know how proud—” He struggled again 
with his cough. 

“T know you have been put upon all 
these years,” 


because 


was other 


said Rose, and her singing 
voice quavered. 

“Tt was a dreadful thing I did. 
myself liable—” 


T made 


He 


said the sick man. 
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red his voice, which seemed to come 
t so much from his throat as from his 
1, such a far-off quality was in it. 
“The sense of guilt has always kept me 

vn,” he said. “It wasn’t altogether 

way they treated me; they had reason. 

| had made myself an underling. I knew 
| was guilty.” 

“ Guilty,” repeated Rose,—“ guilty for 

reason like that!” She began to weep 

ftly, turning away her head that Will- 

n might not see her. 

“Father had a hasty temper,” said 
William, “and he and James quarrelled; 
then Edgar got mixed up in it, and Annie, 

nd he didn’t like Agnes’s husband. He 
left them each a dollar apiece, and all the 
rest to me. I couldn’t have it so. I don’t 
believe but father has thought better of it 
self by this time.” 

Rose continued to weep softly. 

“Tf the lawyer who drew up the will 
hadn’t died suddenly, just as father did, 
I couldn’t have done it,” said William. 
“ James was suspicious, and he watched 
me that night when I went down to fa- 
ther’s desk. Father had told me all about 
the will, and I couldn’t get him to change 

We had words about it, and James 
had overheard something, and put the 
wrong construction on it. Father was 
unconscious, and I knew he wouldn’t live 
till morning. James caught me just as 
I put the will in the fire, and he couldn’t 
save it. It was blazing. He accused me, 
and told the others. I couldn’t deny it. 
I was guilty.” 

Rose wiped her eyes, came close to Will- 
iam, leaned over and kissed his forehead. 

“ Now I will have you righted,” said she. 

But the sick man roused himself, and 
sat up with a terrible effort. “Oh, 

tose,” he begged, “ don’t tell them. Don’t 
you see tf 

“ See what, William ?” 

“They will never get over it if they 
know, and I only wanted you to know, and 
I am almost through.” 

“ Well,” said Rose, “I won’t tell them 
if you say not to, William.” 

“There is no use in the living worry- 
ing over the troubles of the dead, when 
they meant right,” said William. 

Rose went over to the hearth where 
there was a fire burning and dropped the 
letter. It blazed up quickly. William 
smiled. He had settled down again into a 
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shrunken heap. Rose went up to William 
and kissed him again. “I didn’t marry 
your brother because I loved you so,” said 
she. “TI told him so at the last minute, 
and he asked Gloria. I loved you sin and 
all, William, and now—TI see, I love you 
goodness and all. I have never seen such 
a good man as you, William, and loving 
you is better than being married to any- 
body else.” 

Then the nurse came in and Rose went 
out, and shortly afterward William had 
a frightful coughing spell. He became 
unconscious soon after midnight, in that 
wane of creation when the vitality of 
things of the earth is low, and died 
before morning. 


It was the evening of the day of the 
funeral that, James told Rose what had 
been the cause of the dead man’s dissen- 
sion with his family. 

“We would not tell you, even though 
you had become one of us,” he said, “ but 
now that the poor boy is gone, it can do 
him no harm, and in a way we owe it 
to you and to ourselves.” 

They were all sitting in the best parlor, 
and the sisters had reddened eyes. They 
had been weeping. James spoke tenderly, 
even while relating what his dead brother 
had done. It was evident that all rancor 
on the part of the family had disappeared. 

“ Poor devil!” said Edgar. 

“He always had a sweet disposition,” 
said Mrs. Meserve, in a weeping voice. 

“T think he was out of his mind when 
he did it,” said Annie, sobbingly. 

It seemed incumbent upon Rose to 
speak. “TI never lay up anything against 
the dead,” said she. “ He may have been 
better in his heart than any of us.” 

“God alone sees the heart,” observed 
Mrs. Meserve, in a solemn voice. 

“ That is so,” said Gloria. 

Rose said no more. She sat beside the 
window. It was a wonderfully bright 
moonlight night, and they had not lit the 
lamps. The field across the road from 
the house stretched in vast levels of silver 
light. It seemed to Rose that she could 
see the Underling coming across the field 

with a glory of his good motives around 
his head, and bent no longer beneath the 
burden of his earthly deeds, and she felt 
like his bride. 


THE END. 
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Chitor’s Cosy Chair. 


one might’ how general the appeal 

of Mr. Henry Holt’s recent Atlantic 
Monthly essay on “ The Commercializa- 
tion of Literature” has been. After the 
passion of love, and, formerly more than 
now, the principle of religion, there is 
searcely any human affair so intimate in 
its hold upon the majority not immediate- 
ly concerned in it as the relation of au- 
thors and publishers. It seems of such 
universal indigeneity that one cannot 
help wondering what interest supplants 
it among those extremely low forms of 
savagery in which no analogous rela- 
tion exists. But this inquiry must be 
postponed to the more immediate duty 
and pleasure of recognizing the charm 
of Mr. Holt’s treatment of his subject, 
and the skill with which he has brought 
it home to the popular business and 
bosom. Literature might or might not 
seize the widest attention; but the com- 
mercialization of literature is something 
that must make a mercantile commu- 
nity sit up as one man. This is what 
Mr. Holt has perceived, and the effect 
of his admirable paper is as final as any- 
thing in that mystical region can very 
well be. 

It might be said that literature was 
always commercialized, else there would 
never have been any such thing as the 
publishing business. But the commer- 
cialization of literature which Mr. Holt 
means is that very immediately modern 
condition of the publishing business in 
which books are run like lines of dry- 
goods, and advertised like baking-powders 
and patent medicines. It sounds very 
undignified and even disgraceful, but the 
condition which seems so immediately 
modern is quantitatively rather than 
qualitatively novel. Within the mem- 
ory of men who we hope will live long 
to recall the fact, the contributions of 
a distinguished statesman to a_ trashy, 
but otherwise irreproachable, periodical 
were announced with an iteration of 
Edward Everett writes for it, Edward 
Everett writes for it, line after line, and 
column after column, till the whole wide 
page of a New York daily paper echoed 


& would be interesting to know, if 


the cry. This was full fifty years ago- 
and probably there were other instances 
of depravity among publishers, not « 
glaring, we dare say, which we cannot 
now remember; but we are sure that ; 

immediately modern explosion of pub 
licity has been more scandalous. In fact. 
the student of the actual publishers’ ay- 
nouncements will agree with us, we think. 
that there is almost nothing of the brut: 
vociferance in them which marked t! 

earlier proclamation. There is rather ¢} 


vice of a too jaunty knowingness in som 
of them, where, for instance, the advert 
sing man, putting on the airs of criticism, 


Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 


and attempts the analytic and syntheti: 
in singing his wares, as if he were an 
“indolent reviewer.” He forgets, appar 
ently, that a chaste sobriety of statement 
is the best thing, if he would eatch th 
eyes of any but the groundlings. Pos- 
sibly, however, it is the eyes of th 
groundlings which he mainly wishes t 
catch, and here is the danger, if not th: 
disgrace, the hasty observer of conditions 
might say. A little reflection might con 
vince such an observer that there is 
least not so much danger, so much dis 
grace as appears. The advertiser is deal 
ing with a condition which evidently |. 
knows, and he is dealing with it according 
to his lights. He understands what wil! 
eatch, if not what will keep, that vast. 
half-taught, half-bred multitude, whic! 
has lately so increased, and seems to lx 
growing ever greater, involving the ques 
tion whether culture will assimilate it, 
or it will assimilate culture. Whethe: 
written for it or not, most books ar 
published for it, and whether authors 
live by it or not, publishers do live by it. 
Publication, therefore, is commercial- 
ized, and it always has been so; but 
literature can be commercialized only 
when it aims to sell, by aiming in un- 
worthy ways to please. It must aim to 
please if it would exist; but it must 
please by being true, by being beautiful. 
It must make its public; that is a long 
process, but the effect is lasting. It must 
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let the public make it, for then 


‘s made an end of as an art; it 
ndeed then commercialized, like any 
er ware. 


Some people say that this is what lit- 
ture, in the imaginative forms, now 
s. They say that the authors of the 
els which are destined to sell have 
such an accurate measure of the 
nular tastes that they know exactly 
w to meet them: with what proportion 
passion, adventure, suspense, relief, 
stery, self-devotion, villainy, comedy, 
gedy, lubricity, morality, and the rest. 
[hey know, fatally well, what the public 
ints, and they supply it, just as any 
er shop would. If this saying is true, 
e have the commercialization of litera- 
re as an accomplished fact; and if it 
not true, there is no other commercial- 
tion possible, and we need not be 
fraid. No methods of advertising books 
in harm literature; the tricks of the 
‘ade may be indefinitely multiplied; the 
iblishing business may be vulgarized 
ll no self-respecting man will own him- 
self a publisher; literature may be peddled 
r huckstered about in any fashion; 
ried from earts like bananas or oranges; 
pushed by agents, and foisted upon the 
unwary by bunco-men. Still it cannot 
tainted, cannot be degraded, cannot be 
mmercialized. Its corruption can be 
ight only through the authors of it; 
the publishers of it cannot hurt it. 
Of course they do not wish to hurt it; 
they wish by all means to help it; they 
uld not probably go into a business 
vhich seareely offers the rewards of the 
nest of the learned professions, and 
which few fortunes are made, if they 
lid not somehow love books. They like 
he look of them, the feel of them, if 
‘thing else; their own imprint is a 
pleasure to them. They like even the 
ithors of books, even the authors of 
ooks they have lost money on; and they 
uuld rather enrich all their authors 
than not; next to themselves there is 
o one they would like so much to en- 
rich. When they see a popular novelist 
rolling in his automobile, they like to 
think that but for them he would be 
trudging beside them on foot. Their 
relations with authors are very intimate, 
very tender; and they are more so than 
other business relations, because they 
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somehow feel his helplessness, his generic 
haplessness. It may be that there 
something peculiarly winning in the lit- 
erary temperament; we would like to 
think so; or it may be that publishers 
are of exceptionally affectionate natures, 
or that their business is one which sin- 
gularly softens and subdues the asperities 
of the mercantile relation. The process 
may go so far as to lead publishers into 
the belief that they are fonder of authors 
than they really are; it may even deceive 
the authors in some such effect. 

It is, in fact, the superstition of the 
young author that the publisher takes 
his book because he loves him; and he 
repays the publisher’s supposititious pas- 
sion with an undying ardor, until some 
other publisher approaches him, and 
alienates his affections by the offer of 
a higher royalty. Mr. Holt touches upon 
this point in deploring the instability 
of the relation between the author and 
the publisher. It appears that the aliena- 
tors of authors’ affections are much more 
active than formerly, and that they stay 
at no means of corrupting novelists and 
But this is the blame: of the 
publishers and not of the authors, and 
again there is no commercialization of 
literature. That, if its artistic ideal is 
maintained, is as pure as ever, just as 
the heart of a lady released from its 
allegiance by the divorce court is as es- 
sentially true as ever, and be 
transferred to a new object of devotion. 
Besides, the inconstancy of authors is 
no_new thing. There a potential 
fickleness in the tribe, which no 
knows better than themselves, and some 
of them go so far as to make a principle 
of their inconstancy. It was the serious 
belief, humorously avowed, of one of our 
best and finest that a change of publish- 
ers was very wholesome and desirable. 
He contended that it kept each of the 
author’s successive publishers on the 
alert to hold his favor, and inspired 
the latest with an energy to outdo all the 
rest in pushing his venture. He was an 
author whose ideal never faltered, who 
always meant and always did the best 
that was in him, with the beautiful re- 
sults we were all glad to know. Yet he 
preached and practised a system which 
Mr. Holt regards as one of the regrettable 
features of the present demoralization. 
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To his contention Mr. Holt, who sees 
in the impermanence of the old (perhaps 
prehistoric) relation of faithful authors 
and publishers the work of that most 
baleful of middlemen, the literary agent, 
would oppose the familiar doctrine that 
an author’s books, if kept together in a 
single publisher’s hands, will help sell one 
another. This we have ourselves always 
believed, and we hope it is true; but the 
author of whom we have spoken believed 
that the books so compactly grouped 
were allowed to sell one another without 
the publisher’s help. In fact (and this 
is an awful secret told only in whisper), 
authors never think that their publishers 
have pushed their books quite enough. 
They may affect a polite goose-flesh at 
the shameless advertisement of their pro- 
ductions, and they may wish the odium 
of it to fall altogether upon their pub- 
lishers, but they wish the disgrace to 
keep on, and to increase in space and 
frequency. To their mighty gorge whole 
pages of all the newspapers would not 
be too much. They are insatiable, and 
perhaps they are unreasonable; but per- 
haps they are not unreasonable if, recall- 
ing with difficulty the titles of their 
earlier books, they never find the public 
reminded of them from year to year by 
the publisher who is keeping them to- 
gether. He is keeping them together, 
they say in their hearts, with such a 
vengeance that apparently he has no 
wish to share his treasure with others. 
So they come to doubt that good old 
doctrine, and fall away into denial, or 
at the best lapse into a condition of 
cold agnosticism. 

Yet with all this, literature is not 
commercialized, even in the greedy souls 
of its authors. It cannot be commercial- 
ized, we say again, unless it is made to 
sell, with an eye single to its sale. As 
for the publisher’s or the bookseller’s 
methods, they are not yet enough com- 
mercialized, they are not yet truly busi- 
ness methods. In most other manu- 
factures a well-known brand brings a 
better-price than a brand ill known or 
unknown. But in the book trade it is 
not so. A book by an author of estab- 
lished repute and unquestioned merit 
sells for no more than a book by an 
author of no literary excellence, or of 
no attested worth. The new author, the 


trashy author, selis for the same price 
as the author whose name is a measura)h|; 
warrant of worth. Apparently the size. 
shape, and quality of the materia] put 
into a book fix its value. There is » 
other standard known to the trade; and 
therefore it seems that its methods ar 
not businesslike. The publishing, ¢}, 
selling, of books needs to be commercia| 
ized at a vital point. At present it is 
ridiculously naive. It still proceeds upon 
the theory that 


A book’s a book, although there’s nothing 
in’t. 


If a dealer in dry-goods were to put up 
his counter a “ beautiful line of alpacas,” 
say, of which he knew nothing as 
material or texture, or of which he kn 
that both were bad, and offered them at 
the same rate as alpacas of recognized 
superiority, what would be thought oi 
his wisdom, his morality? If a dealer 
in wet-goods (as they are sometimes 
called) were to invite his customer 
buy a raw or acrid vintage at the san 
cost as “a fine old crusty port” or a 
delicately tempered champagne of cx 
quisite bouquet, because it was put up 
in the same kind of bottle, how long could 
he hope to keep the custom even of thi 
newest millionaire who was trying 1 
educate his palate? Yet upon precise! 
this principle the bookseller would ii 
discriminately offer his wares to tli 
millionaire who was trying to form 1 
library of a gentleman. 

We think that Mr. Holt has miscalled 
his pleasant essay, and that he has really 
written of the demoralization of t! 
hook trade. He has written of this very 
knowledgefully, of course, and very just- 
ly, but, upon the whole, we feel not 
hopefully enough. It has great odds 
against it and it is in a bad way, as it 
always has been, but not in the worst 
way. It has only measurably against | 
the mortal enmity of the law by which 
the author innocently suffers, and if |i 
lives long enough, perishes, as regards 
his property in his books. After a term 
of forty-two years, under a constitution 
guaranteting equal rights to all citizens, 
he is singled out by the malice of the 
statute, and deprived of his ownershi| 
in every book of his which has come of 
that sad age; he is treated like a male- 
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factor in jail rather than a benefactor 
large; and the very publisher who 
.omplains of his inconstancy can safely 
be the first to seize his work and profit 
by it without offering him any portion 
of the gains from it. 

This ought to be a great consolation, 
and all the greater if the aggrieved pub- 
lisher refuses, as he nobly does, for the 
most part, to seize the advantage of the 
author which the statute gives him. In 
all forms of business man is superior to 
his conditions, and their amelioration 
through the human equation might very 
well persuade both author and publisher 
that the tie between them is more than 
usually sacred. Their alliance is not 
really more sacred than the relation of 
ordinary business partners, but it even- 
tuates often in lifelong friendships, and 
in every case it is more honorable than 
hat of. patron and client which it re- 
The lexicographer now no longer 
in the outward rooms” of my 
rd, or is “repulsed from his door,” but 
his unabridged dictionary to an 
enterprising firm who straightway urge 
the public to “ get the best,” and provide 
for his declining years, or at least till 
those of his copyright shall have reached 
fi rty-two. 

The relation of the author to his 
publisher is altogether of a gracefuler 
and sineerer friendship than the rela- 
tion of patron and client, in which lit- 
erature lived before it was at all “ com- 
mercialized.” Even when the rising 
young author, whom his publisher has 
helped up, in a genuine liking for him 
and his literature, takes flight to another 
publisher paying more, the first bears his 
desertion more in sorrow than in anger. 
He reflects that there is a great deal of 
human nature in man as well as genius, 
and he does not think too hardly of the 
inconstant, though he may think him 
something of an ingrate. At least Mr. 
Holt does not, and there is no part of 
his which more amiable than 
that dealing with this nice, this difficult 
phase of the subject. In these days it 
must be an unfortunate young author 
indeed who has not received much per- 
sonal kindness from his publisher, over 
and above the bargain. The glad young 
author feels the kindness to the bottom 
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of his heart, and none may say how 
deeply that heart is wrung when duty 
io himself obliges him to accept a 
larger bid from another publisher for 
his seeond book. 

Mr. Holt tells us 
now tempt authors 
another much more 
they used, offering 
and superior percentages temptations 
too strong for their weak natures; 
but he does not so much blame the au- 
thors. He knows their fragile make, and 
he will not visit a severe censure upon 
them. In fact, he discovers some excuse 
for them; they have a right to profit by 
their success in better bargains for the 
future; and he perceives that they may 
do without derogation artistically. 
He would perhaps have them behave 
more sagaciously than they are capable 
of doing, and to look well before they 
leap from one height to a loftier accliv- 
ity. They may meet the fate of vaulting 
ambition; they may come croppers, and 
he would not like that for them. 

The young author scarcely forebodes 
any such fate; for the young author, 
when the praiseful book - notices come 
flocking in, imagines his future secure. 
He cannot understand the cynical calm 
of his publisher; he begins to have his 
suspicions, he does not know of what. Yet 
unless some other publisher, or worse yet, 
some literary agent, comes to tamper with 
his constancy, he remains true to that first 
love which Mr. Holt would perhaps imply 
as the lifelong dream of his first pub- 
lisher. Their fidelity to each other is typ- 
ieal of the final nature of their tie, for 
the author cannot go back from the pub- 
lisher to the patron, and we do not see 
what he could forward to. Of course, 
some sort of cooperation is always pos- 
sible, and authors joined in a species of 
trade-union might publish one another 
with a union label, and penalties for non- 
union authors, in the nature of boycot- 
ting, or, in extreme cases, of personal 
assault. But there is much in the jealous 
nature of authors to forbid the expecta- 
tion of anything in this kind. Probably, 
as long as the actual economic conditions 
endure, we shall have authors and pub- 
lishers on the present terms, with, we trust 
and believe, an ever-increasing amity. 


that publishers 
away from one 
shamefully than 
them in advances 
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HE cultivated reader of to-day does 
f not for his entertainment demand 

the story of incident, much less the 
sensational story. Such fiction is likely 
to lack novelty, and while it is true that 
the majority of thoughtful readers, even 
if tolerant of an exception now and then, 
most cordially welcome the downright 
story, with dramatic excitement and sur- 
prises, yet they are as dissatisfied with 
one that is trite and obvious as they are 
averse to one too elusive and remote, or 
to one which resolves itself into an 
elaborate study or a bravura of finesse. 
It is quite possible, however, that they 
may find their downright story in the 
new order of subjective fiction. 

The large lines of the old-fashioned 
plot, in the higher order of fiction, gave 
place to a finer and more complex texture 
in the natural course of development, 
long before that stage was reached when 
the “kingdom within” became a more 
interesting field of exploration than any 
outward realm, and more romantic in 
the new and strange disclosures it yielded 
to the bold and patient discoverer. Fic- 
tion was born and had progressed jar 
as an art under that old order of imag- 
inative creation which, in its earliest 
manifestation, had been dominated by 
communal instinct, and, later, by aristo- 
cratic influences. It was the poet who 
had best thrived under that order, from 
Homer to Spenser, and poetry lost its 
imposing splendors in the eclipse of out- 
ward principalities and powers and of 
the impressive external symbols of a faith 
as projectile as the imagination—such 
symbols as Dante and Milton availed of 
as their mightiest leverage upon the souls 
of men. The novelist caught the after- 
noon rays of that descending sun, and he 
delighted his readers by the reflection in 
his magic mirror of the picturesqueness 
and grandeur of the social world that 
sun shone on, even calling back through 
some mirage, if he were such a wizard 
as Scott, the pageantry of medieval chiv- 
alry. Such themes exhausted all the 
available resources of his art, producing 
effects which are still alluring, though 
we do not much care for their repro- 
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duction, at least in like terms, in conten 
porary fiction. 

What an immense field of action wa 
afforded in this older romance, almo: 
excluding any background, which indec| 
seemed little needed, every impressiy: 
feature being a constituent part of tl 
central spectacle, and every element i: 
the composition, derived from without. 
with the slightest intervention of th 
artist’s consciousness, outrightly impose! 
upon him, indeed, contravening individ 
ualism! ‘And how sure and effective th, 
appeal, how easy, we might say, all th: 
conditions for its full and striking com 
pulsion being obviously predetermined! 
The background of the entire presentmen: 
was in the mind of the audience. 

The pageantry passed out of life long 
before it ceased to be available for lit- 
erature. Indeed, as we read the fin 
romances of so recent writers as Mauric: 
Hewlett, James Branch Cabell, and 
Justus Miles Forman, we find that its 
associations have in this special field a 
lasting value, not only for color and 
atmosphere, but as a means of escaping 
a modern environment so rigid and force- 
ful in its associations as to prevent if 
not quite destroy the kind of romantic 
illusion which it is the distinct purpos: 
of these writers to maintain. 

But for the most part fiction during 
more than a generation has not only been 
deeply set in the environment of its ow: 
time, but, in its highest examples, cer- 
tainly in those most recent, has found 
little stimulus in that environment, de- 
riving its interest mainly from the devel- 
opment of individual character, with 
psychic disclosures. 

Here, too, the real background is in 
the mind of the reader; but there is this 
difference between the old appeal and the 
new—that the writer of to-day is in a 
kind of wireless communication with each 
individual reader; there are no mutually 
recognized masks which he can use to 
make himself understood — no common 
myth, symbol, or any outward token, that 
shall at once stand for all his meaning. 
The communication is from one solitude 
to another, with no visible medium be- 
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tween. The ground of communication is 
a common culture which has divested it- 
self of the old insignia, so that writer 
and reader can see each other plain, in 
the simplest human guise. 

The resources of this culture for the 
art in prose literature 
are infinite. The mere accumulation of 
nformation counts for little in this 
estimate. Erudition is only of indirect 
value. In so far as it is a knowledge 

the human past—of its life and of its 
art and literature—it is an important 
factor of the writer’s equipment, abso- 
lutely essential to him if he is to be a 
historian, philosopher, or critic, but only 

f correlative use to the creative imag- 
nation beyond the enrichment of its soil, 

d of far less value to the novelist of 
-day than it was to the poet of yester- 
y, since it imherits a symbolism of 
contemporary significance. The un- 
wonders of recent science much 

ore directly stimulate the creative facul- 
ty: and the writer’s awareness of Nature, 
vholly apart from the scientific quest, is 

attribute of genius and more ger- 
its activities than the most 
xtensive knowledge of the world and 

society derived from superficial obser- 
vation. The sympathetic interpretation 
of humanity is quite different from such 
matter-of-fact knowledge. To the nov- 
elist it is essentially everything, the 
mpressions derived from Nature being 
but complementary. 

To the novelist who deals with in- 
stitutional life as a social background 
for the unfolding of individual character, 
is Mrs. Humphry Ward does in her 
recent fiction, the environment, as in- 
terpreted rather than merely observed, 
means a great deal for the heightening 
of dramatic effect as well as for the 
reader’s intellectual satisfaction. Here, 
too, of course, the culture which in its 
interpretation includes not only the pres- 
ent but the past gives the writer a wider 
range in the choice of both theme and 
environment, and, if the interpretation 
is true and has its significance psychical- 
ly from the modern note in it, the note 
of to-day, the placing of the story in 
some former period does not incur the 
blame otherwise—and justly—attaching 
to the so-ealled “ historical novel.” Very 
few writers are, in this sense, competent 
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to deal with the past, success being pos- 
sible only as the result of such special 
study as must have been preliminary to 
George Eliot’s Romola and to Hewlett’s 
Italian tales. 

The American environment does not 
yield much of esthetic value to the imag- 
inative writer. It was because the colo- 
nial period had so much in common with 
the English life synchronous with it, 
and which he knew so well, that Thack- 
eray found it attractive and suited to his 
purpose in The Virginians. Hawthorne, 
choosing the New England of the same 
period, was more prophetic of the coming 
note by making the most of his oppor- 
tunity for psychological disclosures. The 
reader is familiar with that large section 
of American fiction devoted to our revo- 
lutionary and civil wars, and which has 
derived its prosperity from an appeal to 
patriotic sentiment rather than to artistic 
sensibility. The development of the 
machinery of peace and war and the 
complex organization of labor and capital, 
wonderful as they are, and involving 
striking social phenomena, while they have 
been prolific of a special kind of Amer- 
ican fiction, have taxed the resources of 
invention rather than those of the imag- 
ination; and this is true also of that 
class of novels which appeals to morbid 
curiosity in the sensational treatment of 
the abnormal, or to merely mental curi- 
osity, as in the ingenious detective story. 
The political novel, the novel of Wall 
Street, and the strictly social novel have 
their temptations for writers and readers; 
there is always a distinct element of ro- 
mance in fiction disclosing to one half 
of the world how the other half lives. 
All this may be interesting, but as litera- 
ture it is ephemeral. The religious novel, 
in so far as it is concerned with tradi- 
tional theological problems, is no longer 
interesting to the polite reader. 

In a country whose population is so 
heterogeneous, and where there has be¢n 
so wide a difference of characteristics be- 
tween the educated and those of the same 
race in isolated hamlets, secluded moun- 
tain regions, and frontier settlements, re- 
mote from the centres of culture, an un- 
usual opportunity has been offered for 
the nove’ and short story whose interest 
to a great extent depends upon the pre- 
sentation of these idiomatic traits. The 
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opportunity has been availed of to the 
extreme limit, and more than a score of 
prominent writers, whose names, from 
William Gilmore Simms to Alice Brown, 
will at once recur to the mind of our 
readers, have for two generations not 
only given delightful entertainment, but 
made some of the most notable contribu- 
tions to American literature, imparting 
to it, indeed, the only distinction which 
seems desirable in our consideration of 
it as something strictly American. No 
other feature of our environment has 
been so productive of that humor which 
is inseparable from natively original char- 
acter. The cultivated genius brought 
into contact with such character—which 
is really the spontaneous manifestation 
of native genius and found only in cir- 
cumstances which have insulated that 
genius and thus preserved it from dis- 
sipation and corruption—finds in it ele- 
ments peculiarly congenial and stimula- 
ting to its creative faculty. The best 
results of this contact, as shown in the 
writings of Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
Lowell, Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
and Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, have been 
examples of imaginative work rather than 
transcripts of merely observed phenomena. 
The last named of these authors has, in 
The Debtor, given us a most remarkable 
instance of this kind of work. 

Writers have from the beginning, with 
a true artistic instinct, made use of every 
novel and impressive feature of the ex- 
ternal world, physical or social; they have 
availed of heroic action, communal and 
individual, of myth, tradition, and every 
potent symbol of institutional life and 
religious ritual. They have been immor- 
tally justified if they have created high 
examples of art, and for their own time 
justified if they have successfully ap- 
pealed to human interest. The outward- 
world element will hold its own in future 
embodiments, though it can only have the 
worth its significance gives it. 

But the new fiction must meet the 
everlasting test—it must be interesting. 
The resources of the field upon which 
it has entered, though they are as yet 
only partially developed, have within the 
half-decade just past proved abundant 
not merely for intellectual and esthetic 
but also for emotional interest in an 
exceptional variety of short stories and 
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in novels whose commercial prosperity 
a sufficient proof of the capacities 
general entertainment of fiction wi. 
drama is mainly subjective. 


Such excellence as is distinctive of | 
new literature is positive, due not mer 
to the divestiture of the old habit, by: 
to a fresh investiture of a wholly differ 
ent character, wherein faith and ima 
ination wear their proper garb instead 
any traditionally appointed vesture. 

The external world of Nature and h 
manity is restored to us in this rena 
sance of literature, though it is no long: 
treated after the old fashion which w: 
determined by associations that no long 
have power or meaning. 

The marriage of Nature to the hum 
soul was never so complete as in ve: 
recent fiction—as, for example, in Robe: 
Hichens’s The Garden of Allah, whe 
it is almost a sacrament, or in Josep 
Conrad’s sea novels. Almost it wou! 
seem that these two writers bring us, tli 
one to the desert, the other to the « 
in order to escape all conventional as 
sociations with Nature. It is not th: 
Nature thus speaks to us in her ow 
terms—she never does; but she is stripped 
of the raimenj which was our own 01) 
habit and clothed upon with our ne\ 
vestment—that of the free untrammelle: 
human spirit, which recognizes its ki 
ship with all things. 

Human contacts also have a fresh sig- 
nificance because with our democracy w: 
have realized something beyond Milton’: 
dream of civic freedom—the dream oi 
brotherhood, in an expansion of our na- 
ture which has generated a new humor 
and a new and spiritual picturesqueness. 
Human contacts have thus made for us 
a body of experience such as creativ: 
genius would most naturally choose for 
its own embodiment. 

So it is only that which is traditional 
and conventional in environment — its 
masquerades—that has passed. If the 
artist is left without the easy devices 
of his predecessors, it is because these 
are no longer serviceable. The old 


earth, the old humanity, is still his, and 
all times are open to his exploring vision. 
But he must be a true and sincere in- 
terpreter, and his interpretation be new, 
with the excitement of fresh surprises. 
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A Woman Inquiring about Trains 


BY MAY 


RE you the right one? I want to find 
out about trains—you know, ask 
questions. . . . Oh, over there? ... I 
went there, but the man said I was 

at the wrong end of the line and I would 
have to wait my turn, and then I had to 
stand next to a fat woman with a little 
hoy eating oranges, and it dripped all over, 
so really I had to leave without finding out 
anything. 

: Perhaps you could? Yes, you 
look intelligent. . . . No, you needn’t thank 
me. You do... . Oh, of course. Why, I’m 
going to visit Aunt Elizabeth—she’s not my 
aunt, she’s my husband’s aunt; and not 
really his aunt either—I’ve forgotten what 
it is; one of those in-law things that are 
so hard to remember. I am not positive 
| shall go, anyway, but, you see, my hus- 
hand—Mr. Auguste Smythe—Smythe with 
ine. You know, I have more trouble about 
that e—you haven’t any idea—in depart- 
ment stores particularly I always say, “ Be 
sure you put on the e,” and half the time 
when the parcels come home they have 
spelled the name “Smith”! Now, honestly, 
isn’t it maddening? I can’t tell you how 
trifles like that annoy me. In fact, J don’t 
call a thing of that kind a trifle, but Mr. 
Smythe— There, that’s what I was going 
to tell you. Mr. Smythe is away on a busi- 
ness trip, and I thought I would get my visit 
to Aunt Elizabeth off my mind while he was 
away and then surprise him when he re- 
turned and— 

. . No, not at all—I didn’t mind your 
interrupting me. Where does Aunt Eliza- 
beth live? Oh, yes, of course—you would 
have to know—in Connecticut. . . . Oh, the 
town? Well, you know I can’t tell you how 
furious Aunt Elizabeth would be if she heard 
you say “town.” It’s a small city—one of 
those places with a Court Street and a 
High Street and a Prospect Avenue, which 
looks out in the back, and no one dares 
wear made-over clothes, because the neigh- 
bors remember them. I do believe— 

. The name of the place? Now what 
do you think of that?—you jumped the 
question so quickly at me it’s gone right 
out of my head. I knew it just as well 
as my own mind. No—no—I’ll have it in 
a moment. Well, I know it begins with L. 
[ am absolutely positive about that. At 
least I think I am. Can’t you suggest some 
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ISABEL 


FISK 


name? 
never 


ridiculous — I 
my life. 


This is really too 
felt so embarrassed in 
. Oh, no, that doesn’t sound a bit like 

it. . . . Oh, dear no—that’s much less like 
it than the other... . No, not at all. You 
aren’t very good at guessing, are you? 
Don’t think I’m criticising you, but it does 
seem when you must know so many places— 
. What’s that? I didn’t catch it... . 
Never mind; I’m in such a hurry we'll just 
stick to trains. Perhaps I can help you. 


WITH A LITTLE BOY EATING ORANGES 


Now, 
come to first, then there’s a little one, and 
then Aunt Elizabeth’s the next but one after 
that. I can’t explain how I remember things 
this way, but I just do. Oh, yes, and I 
have a friend—not a regular friend, but 


I remember there’s a big station you 
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I call her so—who lives at the little sta- 
tion, and— 
. » That doesn’t help you any? I can- 


not imagine what is the matter with me to- 
day— But I'll tell you there’s a very small 
river—-some people would call it a brook 
—runs right past the house to, that 
hasn’t got any name. Isn’t that just the 
way ?—I know perfectly well I could remem- 
ber the name if it had any. Wait a min- 
ute—M-M-Meriden—no, M-M-Middletown! 
That’s it. You see, | knew it all the time 
perfectly well. 
..+ No, thank you, don’t offer me a time- 
table. How Mr. Smythe would laugh if he 
could see you offering me a time-table. Once 
I got a train out of a time-table all myself. 
and I think it would have been all right, 
only in some way I got on the one going in 
the wrong direction—you know what I mean 
—of course the train couldn’t go in the 
wrong direction, could it, unless it upset? 
And I remember how disagreeable the con- 
ductor was. He didn’t seem to be sorry 
at all. That’s why I would like to arrange 
it all while Mr. Smythe is away, so I could 
show him what I really can do when I try. 
So will you pick out a good train and tell 
me about it? . . . Oh, no,—that’s much too 
early. .. . No, I don’t like that either. ... 
No, because that makes you too late for 
lunch, and then she'll just heat up anything 


and... No, that wouldn’t be convenient 
either—lI’d have to rush so. ... No, that 
would get me there after dark, and I 
shouldn’t like that either. I cannot im- 


agine why they run trains just at the most 








Wuere Does AUNT ELIZABETH LIVE? 
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“but 1 thought perhaps— 








. NO, THANK YOU, DON’T OFFER ME A TIME-TABLE 


inconvenient hours—that’s just like a 
monopoly—lI think that’s what you call it, 
isn’t it? Everything to suit themselves 
and nothing the way you want it—Mr. 
Smythe explained it all to me. 

. . » Well, I won’t detain you but a mo- 
ment longer, I assure you. I think, any 
way, I'll wait till Mr. Smythe comes back 
I feel positive he could find me a better train 
—I’m sure you’ve done the best you could. 
You see, what I would really like would be 
to go about ten and get there at one—that 
would be awfully nice. You are sure there 
isn’t anything like that, aren’t you? 

Yes, of course, I know you said so, 
It wouldn’t do 
any good to speak about it, would it? .. . 
You see, the only way to find out is to ask 
questions — and I never hesitate to ask. 
Well, I’m awfully undeciaed. If I don’t go 
I might give a little bridge-party and pay 
off some of my debts—my social ones, | 
mean, because I always lose—I don’t know 
why. 

That’s such a rude woman—that’s the 
third time she’s tried to interrupt. 

Now, what would you do? I never can 
make up my mind alone. My husband says 
it’s because I have so much of it to make 
up. . . . You couldn’t suggest anything? 
... Oh, I know! Now, why didn’t I think 
of that before? I hate train travel, anyway. 
We went that way two years ago—I’ll go 
by boat! Thank you so much! 



















Visiting Grandma | 
} BY EDWARD HALL PUTNAM ‘ 
> 4 F Grandmother invites me to There I can play around all day i 
| Come visit her a while And drive the cows and sheep, : 
\ thing I always like to do And sup'rintend men making hay; Hi 
Why, mother gives a smile, Then, ‘fore I go to sleep, H 
And says, “ Of course my boy can go, Grandmother reads so soft and low.— 
But Grandma always spoils you so!” And that can’t be what spoils me so! 
Out there at Grandma’s I can do I don’t know just what mother means 
Just zactly as | please, By Grandma spoiling me; 
And eat just what | want to, too, When I come back it always seems 
And nothing disagrees I'm as I used to be. 
With me; so that, I know, But when I ask her she says, “ No; 
Can’t be the thing that spoils me so! For Grandma alivays spoils you so!” 
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Eclipsed 


[T must annoy a little boy With neat and clean exterior, 
Of lineage superior, To be eclipsed by any one 
Who’s always dressed the very best, So plainly his inferior! 






The Diary of an Amateur Laundress 


BY LAURISTON 


OFTEN wonder what blessed chance 
me to become a laundress. I 
unhappy in my previous or “ 
existence. Life 
so meaningless. 


led 
was 80 
unlaundered ” 
seemed so trivial, existence 

I prayed for light. And 
then, in answer to my prayer, “came the 
Whisper, came the Vision.” “Be a laun- 
dress,” it said—and I knew that I had found 
the true peace. 

Don’t think by this that I became a pro- 
fessional laundress, one of those middle-aged, 
broken-down, unimaginative persons, evan- 
gelists of ill health, who degrade the noble 
calling by following it for hire. No, I be- 
came a philosophical laundress. I deter- 
mined to drop out of the whirl of life and 
watch the pageant through the rainbow 
hues of soap-suds. Others might find truth 
in the wine-cup; I would find it in the wash- 
tub. Soap should be my theme—soap and its 
work of “pure ablution round earth’s 
human shores.” And I resolved that pes- 
simism should never seize upon me, though I 
was about to dedicate my life to the wash- 
ing of other people’ 8 dirty linen. 


My plan was almost weeded at first by 
Ernest. Ernest misunderstands my motives. 
He refused to let me put a sign out in 
front of the house. We had an awful scene. 
At last he compromised and said I might do 
our own laundry. 


The hones was still as an old 1 memory , this 
morning, and not even pussy mewed as I 
stole down-stairs to the wash-room. Nature 
slept and left the world to me. Quietly I 
got out the tub and the scrubbing-board. 
Then I paused before turning on the faucet. 
Suppose I should run the water too hot, I 
thought. The clothes might be injured. 
{ should become melancholy without my 
beloved employment and fade away and per- 
haps die. Oh, dread responsibility of human 
action! To the thinker, everything has its 
significance. Only little minds refuse de- 
tails their true worth, and persist in valuing 
them as less than the whole. I nearly for- 
got to turn the faucet after all. Perhaps the 
water would have been too hot if I had 
turned it when I Gret intended. 


I alwage think of pedi as Spirit ery 
ing over Matter, as I stand over my tub in 
the morning before beginning work. Below 
me lies the frothy chaos of Being, not yet 
brought into shape, but seething restlessly 
as if conscious of a destiny, if one may apply 
such a little word to such a great work as 
the suds have to perform, and here and 
there in the turmoil, little buoyant bubbles, 
iridescent with hope (or is it soap?). My 


WARD 


mind falters before such vast thoughts, and 
1 seek relief in the exhilaration of the 
serubbing-board. 


I sing sometimes at my work—Grieg, or a 
snatch of Schubert. The others are too 
sensual, too clogged with gross matter to 
suit the delicacy of the hour. I tried some 
Wagner once, but the bubbles shivered ap 
prehensively. It is wonderful how much 
they understand. 

_— great is the laundress! She spends 
her life tearing apart the wrappings of 
society in an effort to bring it back to funda 
mental truth. She lives with the verities 
and finds her philosophy in the little circle 
of her tub—itself the symbol of the 
verse, and a battle-field of bubbles. Like 
Thales of old, she has reduced the essence of 
things to water, and if the chemist’s dream 
should come true and all the elements prove 
but the varying manifestations of a single 
gas, she would doubtless lay aside her soap 
and tub with a sigh of resignation, and con- 
tinue in the laboratory her search for truth 


unl 


I feel like Diogenes. I could almost live 
in my tub. But as this is impossible, | 
have done the next best thing and fitted up 
my laundry as a living-room. I brought 
down the Botticelli Madonna from the 
library and put it up over the sink. It is 
very effective. In one corner of the room is 
a divan and on the table are a handful of 
books — the choicest only — Dante, Thomas 
i Kempis, and the Prometheus Unbound. 
Anything less than these wearies me when | 
am in my laundry mood and drags me down 
from the heights of my exaltation to the 
petty level of humanity. I tried Byron once, 
as an experiment, but he was not able to 
breathe the thin air of my meditations. Be- 
sides, the steam hurt his binding. 


I was in my most fragile cae this 
morning. All the infinite dreams of the 
past found wings and flew to my heart, and 
my mind was positively phosphorescent with 
ideas. How wonderful the Sea is! I held a 
garment out at arms’ length before plung- 
ing it in the suds and chanted, “I will go 
back to the great sweet Mother, mother and 
lover of men, the Sea.” My face was on fire. 
I wonder if I looked like Boadicea exhorting 
the ancient Britons to battle. Only the 
ancient Britons didn’t wash. 

I feel like the Lady of Shalott—I see the 
world through my tub. I am happy and can 
understand things that way. I dread to 
think what would happen if I were obliged 
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EDITOR’S 


ok at the world face to face. I should 
t know what to say. 


Something awful happened to-day. Ernest 
d me that I was spending too much time 
the damp laundry and that it wasn't 
od for my health. He threatened to have 
r own washing sent out. The walls reeled 
ound me as he spoke, and his words 
emed to come from far off, like the faint 
tes of Grand Opera when one sits in the 
) gallery. I don’t know what I answered 
im, but my heart was bleeding. When he 
id finished I crawled down-stairs like a 
vounded animal and buried my face in the 
ib. “Oh, clothes, clothes,” I cried, “ I can- 
t leave you,” and burst into tears. 


I have a new place to keep the soap—in 

e bookease. There it lies all day and 

eams great dreams. I found it the other 
norning nestled up against a volume of 
Matthew Arnold. I wonder what com- 
nunion the two souls had? Did the book 
break down its stiff Arnoldian reserve and 
talk to its little neighbor, and what pure 
saponaceous thoughts drifted through the 
white brain of the soap? Perhaps I can 
guess, As I lifted it tenderly from its place, 
1 almost thought I heard it murmur, 
“ Sweetness and Light.” 


I have the prettiest fancies sometimes. 
The other day I opened Homer at my favor- 
ite passage and then dipped one of Mr. 
Crawford’s socks in the water, holding it by 
the heel, just as Thetis dipped Achilles in 
the Hellespont. Ernest tells me that it is 
the Styx that Achilles was dipped in and 
not the Hellespont. Men are so mundane. 
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Some one should write the Song of the 
Laundress. Tschaikowsky might have done 
it, with his gloomy fire and passion-shot 
melancholy. I sigh as I think how many a 
“mute inglorious laundress” has toiled and 
gone to rest without the consolation of this 
song. Some day people will realize. The 
crisis will come and no one be found to meet 
it. Then some obscure’ unchronicled 
laundress will step forth to grapple with it. 
Fresh from a life spent with the fundamental 
and the elements, she cannot but conquer. 
Then she will return, like Cincinnatus, to 
her tub, while the astonished populace ap 
plaud and call her great. I think Joan of 
Are must have done laundry-work at Dom 
remy. 


It is all over. Ernest got up last night to 
tend to the furnace, and in passing through 
the laundry in the dark he forgot about the 
tub. It was standing on the tabouret we 
used to have in the front hall for the card 
receiver, and after Ernest had wiped the 
soap off his legs he took an axe and smashed 
it into little pieces. It was awful. I shall 
never be the same again. My sensitive 
nature still aches from its encounter with 
brutal fact and my nerves are all unstrung. 

There is one shimmering ray of comfort, 
however, in this black night of my despair. 
The soap was saved. It was behind the 
Hesiod on the bottom shelf of the bookcase, 
and Ernest didn’t find it. As soon as I am 
better I shall steal down-stairs to my beloved 
wash-room again and sit there before the 
ruins of the tub, with the soap in my hands. 
Then, perhaps, some of my old dreams may 
come back to me, and I shall imagine once 
again that my soul is in the suds. 





Mr. Horse. “ This certainly beats the old way.” 
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Mistaken Identity 


Jones, the automobile enthusiast, returns 
night, and meets burglar, who mistakes him for one of his 


kind 
BURGLAR. 
latch-key? 


Wanderlust 


HEN little birds begin to fly, 
And little bugs to hop, 


Oh, then the brook begins to run 


So fast it cannot stop. 


The syrup in the maples runs 
(\s sweetly as can be, 

The red sap races through the twigs 
Of every bush and tree. 


The children run across the grass 


(Although they know ‘tis wrong!), 


While grown-up people watch them run, 


And long, and long, and long. 


The sunshine runs around the world, 
And everything is gay. 

And oh! I have to try so hard 
Now, not to run away! 


Appre FARWELL Brown. 


‘Hello, pal, old boy, where did you get de 
I had to shin in de back window meself.” 


Too Old a Friend 


ISS JENKINS is 

' principal of a mis 
sion school on Kusaie, on 
of the Caroline Islands 
where convert girls fron 
this and _ neighboring 
islands are trained fo) 
native teaching. 

One year she received 
an invitation from on 
her former pupils to 
Thanksgiving dinner 
an adjoining island. No 
on Kusaie there are mn 
turkeys nor fowls of an 
sort, and she was high] 
elated at a specification iy 
the invitation that th 
dinner would be a: 
“American” one, and 
turkey would be on th: 
menu. 

As a basis for a conver 
sational lesson in English. 
Miss Jenkins told her 
class about her invitation 
and how she anticipated 
the turkey. A _ student 
from the island asked per 
mission to speak, and di 
livered the following clas 
sical encomium: 

“ Miss Jenkins, it gives 
me great joy to think of 
your coming pleasure 
though it makes me sad 
to think the turkey must 
die. I have been accus 
tomed to seeing him for 
many years, for he is the 
only resident turkey on 
the island, and I am sure 
he will be greatly missed 
after being with us so long. But he has 
heen a very good turkey, and will doubt 
less contribute much to your pleasure.” 

Miss Jenkins sent word to her hostess 
that she preferred seeing her American 
friend to eating him, and Mr, Turkey was 
spared. 


home late at 


Appreciated 
YEAR or two ago a well-known New 
York financier, who was visiting China, 
was the recipient of many courtesies. 

When the financier’s mission had been 
accomplished, he conceived the idea that it 
would be the proper thing to tender to the 
Viceroy some token in recognition of the 
courtesies mentioned. So he sent to the 
official in question an uncommonly fine bull 
pup that he had brought with him. 

In a few days came the Viceroy’s ac- 
knowledgment of the gift. 

“I myself am not in the habit of eating 
that species of dog, but I may say that my 
suite had it served for breakfast and ac- 
corded it unqualified praise.” 











Retort Exasperating 


OM George were 
T cousins. George was 
re than a head taller 
han Tom, with a quick 
temper not under control. 
Little Tom was not easily 
and sometimes 
et George’s angry out- 
uursts with exasperating 
coolness. One afternoon 
ere was an exchange of 
ithets more expressive 


and 


innoved, 


han elegant. Suddenly 
George, red with anger, 
rushed up to Tom and 
hook his fist close to the 
ther boy’s face, and 


shouted, defiantly, 
“Do you see that?” 
With a toss of his head, 
contemptuous smile, 
and a provoking drawl, 
the small boy replied, 
‘I just barely see it.” 





An Expedient 
LITTLE boy was on 
his way to the dent- 

ist to have a tooth filled. 

Tommy,” said the little 
boy’s father, “if you be- 
have like a man and don’t 
ery, ll give you an air- 
gun.” Tommy entered 
the chair bravely enough, but soon things 
of a painful nature began to happen, and 
tears came into the poor little fellow’s eyes. 

“ Papa,” he asked, “ would it count if I 
just made a noise like a lion?” 





“YOUR stovepipe hat works better than 
It did, dear Uncle Lou. 

Before I punched a hole in it, 

The smoke would not go through.” 





EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


Mrs. Potato, “I hope you will forgive me, 
but every time I call on you I just can’t keep the tears from 
flowing, and it’s so inconvenient having so many eyes.” 





A Sad Atmosphere 


Vrs, Onion, 


Missed Him 





OROTHY D was spending the sum 

mer in the mountains when news came 
of the arrival of a new little cousin in 
town. “Oh, mamma,” said Dorothy, “ if we 
had only stayed in New York this summer 
we might have gotten that boy.” 


An Appalling Situation 


KNOW we need the sun’s bright rays 
To beam around the sky; 
To shine down here on washing-days 
And make the clothes get dry. 
And just by flashing out his light 
To make a daytime out of night. 


Of such a good and noble sun 
It’s awful to believe 
A wicked trick! But he has one 
That makes my mother grieve; 
He will poke through the blind, and fade 
Her parlor chairs of blue brocade! 


She’s moved those chairs all ’round the room, 
She’s bought the darkest shades; 
And yet he wriggles through the gloom, 
And fades and fades and fades! 
My heart is full of deep despairs 
About my mother’s parlor chairs! 
CAROLYN 


WELLS. 
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True Piety 


PIOUS man was Deacon 


A 


The glazier knew the deacon’s ways, 

And had no mind to work for naught. 
“Tl set the glass, sir, when you pays,” 
The wily deacon thought. 
“I do not pay for work profane, sir, 
But here’s two dollars for your panes, 


He said. 


Wholesale 


OME time ago, in New York city, a man 
was wakened in the night to find 
wife weeping, uncontrollably. 

“My darling,” he 
is the matter?” 

“A dream!” she gasped. “I 
such a horrible dream.” 

Her husband begged her to tell it to 
him, in order that he might comfort her. 
After long persuasion she was induced to 
say this: 

‘I thought I was walking down Broad- 
way, and I come to a warehouse, where there 
was a large placard, ‘Husbands for sale.’ 
You could get beautiful ones for fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, or even for twelve hundred dol- 
lars, and very nice-looking ones for as low 
as a hundred.” 

The husband asked, innocently, “ Did you 
see any that looked like me?” 

The sobs became strangling. 
them,” gasped the wife, 
bunches, like asparagus, 
cents a bunch.” 


his 


said, in distress, “ what 


had 


have 


“Dozens of 
“done up in 
and sold for ten 


Jones; 
For Sunday work he would not pay; 
But naughty little boys threw stones 

One cold and frosty Sabbath day. 
And feeling draughts that well might faze yer, 
Good Deacon Jones sent for the glazier. 


A Question 
i a plaid-clad caddy 
laddie’s daddy had a 
fad for adding, would 
the plaid-clad caddy Jad 
die’s daddy be an adder 
And if the plaid-clad 
caddy laddie addled 
daddy in his adding 
would the plaid - clad 
caddy laddie’s daddy make 
the plaid - clad caddy lad 

die sadder? . 


Poor, but Honest 

RS. JONES 

vited the bishop to 
stay with them, and to 
make the room attractiv« 
had put her handsome sil 
ver on the _ toilet-tabl 
After he left there was no 
silver to be found. She 
hunted everywhere. It 
did not seem _ possible 
that he could have taken 
it, but she decided she 
would write and ask him 
In answer she _ received 
the following telegram: 
“Poor, but honest; look 
in the washstand drawer.” 


had in 


Absent-minded 


““VELLOW ABE” was 
on trial for stealing 
a barrel of flour. 

“You admit you took 
the flour?” questioned th« 
judge, sternly. 

“Yer honor, I makes 
dat allowance, sort ob,’ responded the 
prisoner with dignity. 

* And what excuse had you for such con- 
duct?” 

“ Nuthin’, yer honor, ’cept dis: I wuz 
walkin’ homelike, when I glimpses de bar’! 
in front ob de store. Dat bar’l ‘ll make 
good kindlin’ fer Mandy, I sez like, an’ I up 
wid it an’ toted it home. Dat’s all. Why, 
yer honor, I thought it wuz empty all de 
time.” 


sir.” 


A Washlady 


HE natives of the North Georgia moun- 

tains are loath to be considered “ serv- 
ants” in any sense of the term, hence the 
managers and guests at the various resorts 
in this section find the “help problem” a 
most difficult one. During the past sum- 
mer, however, a great uncouth mountaineer 
strode into the lobby of a fashionable hotel, 
and asked, in stentorian tones, “Is there 
any woman in this house what wants a 
lady to wash for her?” 








